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An eastern retailer 
erected a perma- 
nent display build- 
ing on the State 
fair grounds this 
year. This is it. 
See page 46 for a 
full description 




















This splendid 
building is the 
new office of a 
California retailer. 
It is as practical 
as it is artistic. 
For a description 
see page 47 
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\ Buy It from Us and 
: You'll Buy Right 


Weare thoroughly familiar with the require- 
ments of sash and door, planing mill, factory, 
carload yard and industrial buyers and know 
how to deliver satisfaction. 


We give you SERVICE along with QUAL- 
ITY and PRICE and you will profit by dealing 


with us regularly. 


Shop in Fir, Spruce and 
Western Pine a specialty. 
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Northwestern Bank Hidg., Portland, Oregon 
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OAK, MAPLE a 
BEECH anp BIRCH Flooring 
Hardwood Flooring 
are made in Grand Rapids—the home M I C Hi I GAN Ce 
of skilled woomencmntne. H ARDWOOD e 
ee LUMBER 
| Northern and Southern ieee ip 3 
| Hardwood Lumber 
; W.D.Young @Co. 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. en: ilies ‘5 Z 
Yerdsand Factory GRAND RAPIDS, MICH: We are members of the Maple wi iemntinie. 
Members Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Underwriters Give Wood “One Hour” Rating 


UMBERMEN HAVE BECOME so accustomed to hearing their 
product called “inflammable” and to having it ruled out of 
some fields and attacked in others as a building material, that 

they will:learn with pleasure if not with surprise that henceforth 
wood may be used on an equality with certain so called noncom- 
bustible materials. Announcement is made by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories that “by the use of metallic lath with gypsum plaster 
applied to ordinary wood construction the engineers have found 
protection sufficient to resist an unusually severe fire for periods 
greater than one hour, and have accorded the remarkably high 
rating of ‘one hour’ upon floors and bearing partitions so con- 
structed.” 

Briefly, this ruling places wood protected with metal lath and 
plaster on an equality with so called noncombustible materials, the 
use of which in certain areas and in certain types of construction 
has been permitted to the exclusion of wood. Thus a heavy handicap 
has been removed from wood, and at the same time the way is 
opened to lower building costs thru use of wood in a field where it 
has heretofore been ruled out as a competitor with the favored 
materials. The benefits derived by the lumber industry thru a more 
extended use of its product will be more than balanced by the bene- 





fits conferred upon the building public thru reduced cost of 
construction. 

As stated by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
this is “a climax of many years of study and investigation” on the 
part of its engineers, the Underwriters’ Laboratories and the Asso- 
ciated Metal Lath Manufacturers, and it “opens up an appreciation 
of the possibilities of safe construction hitherto unsuspected even 
by those who had experience with these materials.” This, however, 
is but one phase of the great work being conducted by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association from which every lumberman 
may benefit if he will. The building code work of the organization 
is conferring vast benefits upon the industry as well as upon the 
public by contributing to the uniformity of codes and embodying in 
them provisions for the proper and economical use of wood. On 
another page of this paper appears an announcement of the associa- 
tion regarding tables it has issued showing the strengths of joists 
and rafters, which are of very great practical value to lumbermen. 

While the developments here referred to have opened up and 
widened fields for the possible use of lumber the work of occupying 
these fields remains for lumbermen largely as individuals to do. 
Lumber now has a fair field and no favor, but is under the handicap 
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of a late start with other materials already on the ground. It is 
not to be assumed that competition hereafter will be less keen than 
in the past, but as already intimated, lumber has one big advantage— 
that of lower cost—and with this and others lumbermen are armed 
with the necessary weapons for winning commercial victory. It is 
doubtful if individual lumbermen are fully appreciative of the work 
along scientific lines that is being done by various agencies in 
behalf of the proper use of lumber. If they fail to avail themselves 
of the benefits made possible by this work it will have been in vain. 
It is said that farmers are years behind the methods approved by 
the experiment stations, merely because they do not know what the 
stations have done for them. Lumbermen must not make the mis- 
take charged to the farmers; every manufacturer and distributer of 
lumber owes it to himself, to the industry and the public to make the 
earliest and greatest possible use of the information developed by 
the agencies of the industry. 


Must Push Building and Loan Idea 


ACK OF MONEY IS THE CHIEF obstacle to home building. 
Most folks want homes, but they haven’t the money to build 
or buy them and they do not know how or where to get it. 

Their only recourse is saving, and they must be taught to save—to 
practice thrift—in order that they may have homes of their own. 
The best agency ever discovered or devised for teaching, even com- 
pelling, the practice of thrift is the building and loan association; 
and the best thing about the building and loan association is that it 
associates with saving the idea of home building. 

Building and loan associations have for many years supplied 
much of the money for the homes built in communities where they 
have functioned; and they have done so when the money for home 
building could not be got elsewhere. Lumbermen, next to the home 
builders themselves, have thus been more directly benefited than 
any other class. Lumbermen, more than any other class, profit by 
the organizing and building up of these associations in their com- 
munities, because they teach saving for the very definite purpose 
of building homes. 

A few lumbermen in all sections, recognizing their value, have 
done notable service in aid of local loan organizations. The matter 
is of such importance as to require a national program that shall 
enlist the active and permanent support of the entire lumber in- 
dustry as a unit. Efforts have been made from time to time to 
provide such a program and to secure this support, and with some 
success, but not to the degree that the case warrants. 

At the latest American Lumber Congress, which was made up of 
representatives of all branches of the lumber industry, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 


Whereas, The shortage of capital for financing home 
building has seriously interfered with and has been one of 
the greatest obstacles to an adequate home building pro- 
gram; and while we welcome the investment of capital from 
any and all sources, we believe that home building must, if 
properly provided, be financed thru the savings of the 
people in each and every community thru the gathering to- 
gether in the local building and loan associations of such 
savings; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Lumber Congress appoint 
a suitable and representative committee of three, one from 
each branch of the industry, to bring before the manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers, and all those organiza- 
tions whose interests are involved in the increase of home 
ownership, the value and necessity of financing and selling 
this codperative movement to the people of the United 
States; and further to codperate with the United States 
League of Local Building & Loan Associations; with State 
leagues of building and loan associations and with any and 
every other organization interested in the promotion and 
building of homes for all the people. 


The committee referred to has been appointed, its membership 
being as follows: M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo., of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., representing the manufacturing branch of the industry; 
C. A. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio, C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., representing the 
wholesale branch, and J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., secretary- 
manager Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, representing the 
retailers. The United States League of Local Building & Loan 
Associations has appointed its committee, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards is expected to appoint a similar com- 
mittee to codperate with the other two to the end proposed in the 
resolution. 

There is no danger of overestimating the importance of this 
mavement to the lumber industry and to the country. It is not too 
much to say that if lumbermen everywhere wili get back of it they 





can give to thrift and home building such an impetus as to trans- 
form thousands of communities. For several years the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association ‘has been pushing the building and 
loan idea among its members, keeping a paid organizer busy going 
from community to community. This work has been so successful 
as to attract national attention and bring numerous calls from other 
sections for help. The latest development in the program of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association is the establishment in 
Kansas City of a building and loan school, of which F. A. Chase, 
manager of the association’s building and loan department, is to be 
instructor, delivering a lecture each week for thirty weeks in suc- 
cession. The purpose is to turn out workers to carry the building 
and loan doctrine everywhere. 

The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association has given a splendid 
demonstration of the possibilities for the lumber industry thru pro- 
moting the building and loan idea. The pioneering work has been 
done. Steps have been taken to provide persons capable of spreading 
the doctrine of thrift and home building. It now remains for the 
industry as a whole to foster the movement on a national scale. 
Money is needed, as well as coérdination and unity of effort. Pre- 
liminary steps have been taken to this end by the American Lumber 
Congress, whose mission it is to enable all branches of the industry 
to function in matters of importance to the whole industry. There 
is no cause more worthy of the united efforts of lumbermen than 
that of teaching people to save to build homes, and in the American 
Lumber Congress it has ready at hand an instrumentality for carry- 
ing to the American people the most valuable of messages—that of 
thrift and home ownership. — 





Carrying the Guaranty to the Consumer 


N GENERAL LUMBER MOVES from mill to consumer thru 
channels that are pretty well defined, the retailer being the 
actual point of contact with the user. Architect and contractor 

in some respects and under certain circumstances are agents of the 
consumer, who may give direction to lumber movement, and to that 
extent may become factors in lumber distribution and use, They 
are thus a part of the great construction industry. In recognition 
of this fact the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN has repeatedly stressed the 
importance of codperation between retail lumbermen, architects and 
contractors in promoting the use of lumber. 

Doubtless the advantages of this sort of codperation have been 
recognized by enlightened dealers in many communities, but it is 
believed that the luncheon given this week to architects and en- 
gineers by the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is the 
first of its kind. If such a meeting did nothing more than afford an 
opportunity for architects and dealers to become acquainted, it 
would contribute substantially to the amenities of business. The 
Chicago meeting, however, went far beyond that. It was the occa- 
sion for presenting to both retailers and architects the standardiza- 
tion plans of the Department of Commerce and for setting out the 
reasons why the retailer is the logical source of lumber supply in 
his community. 

The twe addresses alluded to will be found in a report of the 
meeting on pages 57 to 59. Connected directly with the poli- 
cies outlined in the addresses is the policy of the Chicago Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of guaranteeing absolutely the grades 
and count in every transaction of every one of its members and of 
providing on occasion for reinspection by official inspectors of the 
manufacturers of the wood involved. Such a guaranty, when coupled 
with a service that makes available the stocks of all members to 
the customer of any one, appears to bring retail service to the 
highest possible level. 

It may be that this sort of retail codperation is not practicable to 
the same degree in all communities; but there can be no doubt that 
much may be done in that direction wherever lumber is sold. Re- 
sponsibility begets confidence and confidence is the greatest trade 
lubricant known. The term guarantee is sadly abused. When, how- 
ever, the thing sold bears, as in the case cited, a trade mark and a 
number identifying the seller, whose honesty in every transaction 
is guaranteed by a score of his fellows, the word means something. 
Lumbermen everywhere will read with interest and great profit the 
report of this Chicago luncheon meeting, and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN believes that they will find in its proceedings sugges- 
tions for use in their own communities. 





THE LUMBER INDUSTRY has held “schools of salesmanship,” the 
AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN has printed a volume of material on an- 
proved sales methods and this has been a fruitful topic for discussion 
in conventions and wherever lumbermen have assembled together, 
but the latest thing in lumber sales promotion that has come to the 
attention of the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN is the offer of a phonograph, 
free, to every purchaser of three cars of lumber. 
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Standards Would Effect Great Saving 


[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 12.—The progress 
of lumber simplification and standardization, 
which is now wholly in the hands of the central 
committee, is outlined in a statement issued to- 
day by Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Compton says: 


On Oct. 3, at the beginning of a series of con- 
ferences in Washington between the secretary 
of commerce and the central committee on lum- 
ber standards, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association turned over to the newly 
created central committee representing the en- 
tire lumber trade all the information compiled 
from its three years’ investigation of lumber 
standards. 

At the first meeting of the American Lum- 
ber Congress in 1919 the action by the lumber 
trade was taken in the direction of greater 
uniformity in grading rules and lumber sizes. 
The engineering bureau of the bureau of lum- 
ber economics of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has since then made a 
thoro study of lumber sizes and methods of 
grading and inspection from both the engineer- 
ing and the economic standpoints. A large vol- 
ume of useful information thus made available 
is now in the hands of the central committee 
on lumber standards, and has been made the 
basis of its forthcoming report of suggestions 
to the 150 or more constituent organizations in 
ee trade which that committee repre- 
sents. 


Standards May Save Lumber Industry 
$550,000, 10 

A possible annual saving in the industry alone 
of a quarter of a billion dollars is calculated 
to be possible thru better standardization of 
product and thru simplification of certain trade 
practices and thru the avoidance of other forms 
of preventable waste in the manufacture and 
distribution of the lumber product. 

Three special measures of lumber standardiza- 
tion are now prominently before the lumber 
trade. First,-greater standardization of sizes; 
second, greater uniformity in methods of grad- 
ing; and, third, the establishment of effective 
means for the application of standard sizes and 
standard grades. Great progress has been made 
in each of these three fields. 


Sizes Should Give Maximum Utility; 
Minimum Cost 


If the consumer will refrain from demanding 
that the producer put into a given piece of 
lumber a larger quantity of raw material than 
is reasonably necessary for the purpose for which 
the lumber is used; and if the producer will re- 
frain from thinning his lumber to a point which 
impairs its usefulness, then both producer and 
consumer can be accommodated with a lumber 
product of maximum utility consistent with 
minimum cost. Great progress has been made 
in this direction. 


Grade Uniformity Benefits User and Producer 


Greater uniformity in methods of lumber grad- 
ing is equally important and involves in the long 
run perhaps an even greater potential saving 
to the lumber trade. A sound system of lum- 
ber grading has for its purpose -to meet most 
efficiently the needs and the convenience of the 
consumer within the limits imposed upon the 
producer, in the quality of his timber, his con- 
ditions of manufacture and the cost of trans- 
portation from mill to market. As an increas- 
ing number of the kinds of lumber are com- 
peting for the same use in the vast central 
consuming markets, it is to the obvious advan- 
tage of the consumer to have the similar grades 
of these competing species of lumber as nearly 
uniform as practicable. A greater approach to 
uniformity and equivalence of grades as be- 
tween competing species is of equal advantage 
to the producer, inasmuch as it would greatly 
increase the potential field of consumption of 
his particular product. 


Progress Toward Standard Sizes, Grades and 
Inspection 

Official association inspection service is rap- 
idly being made available to the lumber trade, 
Producers, distributers and consumers. This 
distinct step in progress is due directly to the 
recent discussions of lumber standards thruout 
the trade during the last several months. Defi- 
nite progress also has been made in the demon- 
Stration not only of the practicability but of 
the economy and usefulness of the quality- or 
8rade-marking of lumber. Definite suggestions 
of both association inspection service and grade- 
marking have been submitted by the central 
committee on lumber standards to its constitu- 
ent associations for their criticism and consid- 
eration. If, as is therein suggested, the lumber 
trade will unite upon specific standard sizes, 
and upon more uniform methods of lumber grad- 
ing, and if official association inspection service— 
Supplemented by arbitration, by grade-marking 

found practicable, and by the use of tally 
Cards showing piece tally of grades in carload 


shipments—is agreed to by the lumber trade as 
suitable means for insuring the rigid application 
of the grading rules, then a great saving to pro- 
ducer, distributer and consumer, and a condi- 
tion of greater stability in the lumber trade, 
will have been accomplished. 

The suggestions submitted by the central com- 
mittee on lumber standards are distinctly in the 
direction of such an accomplishment. In turning 
over to this committee the results of its years 
of study, conference and report concerning lum- 
ber standardization, the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has the satisfaction of 
definite accomplishment already made, and the 
assurance of continued progress toward imposed 
standards in the manufacture and the utiliza- 
tion of the sawmill products. 


Fire Destroys Shingles and Hardwood 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 11.—Damage esti- 
mated at $300,000 was done by a fire last night 
in the plant and yards of the Twin City Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. at Minnesota Transfer. It 
broke out in a stock of shingles owned by the 
Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co., of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., stored in the hardwood 
company’s yards. The shingles were destroyed, 
and one of the hardwood warehouses with its 
contents was wiped out. Harry B. Sutton, see- 
retary of the Twin City Hardwood Lumber Co., 
estimated the loss while the fire was still burn- 
ing at $300,000. High tension electric wires 
snapped by the heat caused explosions which 
hurled shingles about and spread the fire. 


Movement for Week of Oct. 7 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 12.—Latest re- 
ports received by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association from regional softwood 
associations show reductions in orders and ship- 
ments during the week ended Oct. 7 with a very 
slight increase in production, compared with 
the week before. Production last week aggre- 
gated 232,067,062 feet, compared with 231,- 
699,138 feet the preceding week; shipments 
were 175,555,822 feet, compared with 194,- 
489,539 feet, and orders, 181,588,122 feet, 
against 193,749,146 feet. While production 
showed a gain of 367,924 feet, shipments re- 
eorded a loss of 18,933,717 feet and orders 
(lropped 12,161,024 feet. 

The National association in announcing the 
figures points out that lumber shipments nor- 
mally fall off in the autumn in response to the 
seasonal demands of agricultural, commodity 
and coal traffic on the transportation agencies. 
For this reason ‘‘No great commercial signifi- 
cance is to be attached to the reduction in the 
volume of shipments and orders as reported 
by 368 mills of eight regional softwood associa- 
tions for the week ending Oct. 7.’’ Even the 
fact that both shipments and orders reveal a 
considerable decline as compared with the same 
week in 1921, is declared to be in no way dis- 
couraging. ‘‘On the contrary,’’ says the Na- 
tional association, ‘‘the fact that production is 
keeping well up with the high levels of last 
May, and is about a third larger than at this 
time a year ago, should be reassuring to the 
industry and to the public. Larger production 
is permitting the replenishment of mill stocks 
and the reduction of the still large excess of 
accumulated orders, ‘‘All of this tends to 
prevent a runaway market, tho there will un- 
doubtedly be some resultant restriction of 
building activity, and there is much business 
embarrassment and disappointment to the lum- 
ber shippers in the districts most affected by 
deficient railway transportation, and to their 
customers. ’’ 

Compared with the same week of 1921, the 
current weekly lumber figures show a gain of 
59,925,098 feet in production, and a decrease 
of 13,247,064 feet in shipments and of 40,048,- 
- 762 feet in orders. 

For the first forty weeks of 1922, compared 
with the same period last year, the following 


increases are shown: Production 2,407,321,642 
feet; shipments, 2,108,421,097 feet, and orders, 
2,405,102,901 feet. 


Hardwood Men Discuss Car Shortage 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Or EANs, La., Oct. 11.—Discussion of 
the ear shortage featured the monthly meeting 
of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, held at the Lumbermen’s Club here to- 
day. Reports from practically all sections of 
the club’s territory, save southeast Texas, indi- 
cated the car situation has grown worse rather 
than better. Instances were cited where one 
mill normally requiring four cars daily had 
received only four in fifteen days and another 
which normally loads fifteen daily had secured 
seventeen in thirty days. Mississippi and Ala- 
bama seemed hardest hit, but the shortage is 
said to be severe over most of Louisiana. Texas 
manufacturers made a better report, but con- 
dition varied with the lines serving their mills 
and nowhere was it satisfactory. Secretary 
Shaad reported that the hardwood traffic asso- 
ciation has taken the matter before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with the hope of 
bringing about a fairer exchange of cars from 
northern lines to their southern connections. 
Loaded cars were moved north in great num- 
ber, whereas it appeared that comparatively 
few empties are being returned south. Unless 
that can be remedied, he could see no prospects 
of improved car supply within the next few 
weeks. 

President H. G. Bohlssen made a brief re- 
port on the ‘‘educational meeting’’ held at 
Alexandria recently, under the auspices of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. Devoted 
largely to the study of grades and their demon- 
stration at an Alexandria yard, he said the 
meeting proved very useful. The holding of a 
similar meeting in Texas during the latter part 
of October is under consideration, he added, but 
the date and place have not been fixed as yet. 

Some scarcity of labor was reported during 
discussion under that head, attributed to local 
conditions, such as pipe line construction in 
one Louisiana district and larger employment 
of labor by the rice industry in another. Other 
routine matters were discussed and several sug- 
gestions offered with respect to club activities, 
but owing to the relatively small attendance, 
no action was taken on these. 


Car Loadings Show Increase 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11.—During the 
last week of September, a total of 988,381 cars 
was loaded with revenue freight by the rail- 
roads of the country, an increase of 15,090 
cars over the week before. These figures are 
based on the latest reports of the car service 
division, American Railway Association. The 
weekly loadings came within 3 percent of the 
record on American railroads, which was 
reached during the week ended Oct. 15, 1920. 
The bulk of the increase over the week before 
was in loadings of merchandise and miscel- 
laneous freight. Loadings of forest products 
aggregated 58,742 cars, or 111 less than the 
week before; grain loadings were 250 cars less, 
with considerable increase in live stock and a 
fair increase in coal loadings. Requisitions 
for freight cars in excess of current supply 
totaled 130,325 cars on Sept. 30. The shortage 
in box cars was 55,827 and in coal cars 32,148. 
Requests also were received for 12,100 more 
live stock cars than could be filled immediately, 
and a shortage of 5,568 in refrigerators was re- 
corded. The known supply of surplus cars for 
general traffic was scattered all over the coun- 
try and aggregated only 5,843 cars; a surplus 
of 3,486 coal cars was also reported, or a total 
of less than 10,000 cars for the entire country, 
with requests on hand for more than 130,000. 
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A NEW CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Some time ago I wrote you asking for the ad- 
dresses of schools offering courses in the lumber 
industry. I received the desired information and 
wrote to several of those mentioned. They did not 
have a course such as I want. I would like to 
take a course during which I would learn the 


.stresses of lumber, their uses and how to figure 


the lumber required in the construction of a build- 
ing. I want to learn the lumber business from 
the start—from the bottom up.—INquiRry No. 742. 


[Doubtless the inquirer will be suited with 
the course now being offered to retail lumber- 
men, without charge, by the Chicago office of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. To secure it, all that is necessary is that 
the retailer apply to the secretary of the associa- 
tion to which he belongs and ask for the course 
for the one who wants to take it. This course 
gives a great deal of information in easily 
understandable form and ought to prove help- 
ful not only to beginners who want to learn 
the lumber business from the bottom up, but 
also to those who have been in the business for 
many years.—EDITOR. | 


LIST OF HOUSE ORGAN PUBLISHERS 


We have in mind the issuance of a “House 
Organ” to be mailed to those with whom we deal 
in the matter of building—chiefly coal companies. 

Are there house organs being now published by 
other builders that could be had with a view of 
finding or gaining a general idea as to the char- 
acter of such a mailing piece? 

Kindly let us know the names and addresses of 
those who now publish booklets or other printed 
matter that would give us a general idea of what 
would be the right thing for use along the lines 
mentioned.—INnQuiryY No. 708. 


[The above inquiry comes from a West Vir- 
ginia manufacturer and wholesaler. The com- 
pany has been given the names of several lum- 

r companies that now issue house organs, some 
for circulation among lumbermen and some 
among their retail customers. A house organ 
can be of decided assistance or it may merely 
be a means of wasting money. To any lum- 
berman who wants to get in touch with the in- 
quirer the address will be gladly furnished. 
—EDITOR. | 


CONCRETE PILE FOUNDATIONS 


We are interested in getting information about 
the construction of concrete pier pile foundations. 
Our piles are placed alongside of 16-foot tram- 
ways; our lumber is hardwood, the pile founda- 
tions 16 feet wide, 16 feet long; ground is sandy. 
—INQuirY No. 739. 


[The above inquiry comes from a northern 
company, presumably where the winters are 
rather severe. In putting in concrete pile 
foundations it is necessary to go down below 
the frost line. Only one with a knowledge of 
local conditions can tell how deep the frost 
goes, but if the information is not at hand it 
can be obtained from the city water works, 
inasmuch as it is necessary to lay water pipes 
below the frost line. 

There are two methods of putting in con- 
erete pile foundation. One method is to put 
solid piers running the full width of each pile; 
the other method is to put concrete posts in, 
and on top of the posts place timbers upon 
which the lumber is piled. The last named 
method is probably the most economical and is 
particularly satisfactory in that it gives ventila- 
tion to the lumber. The individual posts are 
best made in the shape of a blunt wedge with 
the large end placed in the ground below the 
frost line. Lumber piles have to be pitched 
and if it is necessary the concrete posts can 
be cut so that they have a natural pitch. How- 
ever, it is probably easiest and best to secure 
the pitch by means of wooden caps of varying 
depths. If the best results are to be obtained 
in piling lumber in piles 16-foot square, there 
should be four rows of pile foundations, slightly 


natn 


less than 4 feet from center to center each way, 
and the posts should extend from 18 inches to 
2 feet above the ground. Inasmuch as the 
soil is sandy in this case probably 18 inches 
would be sufficiently high for the posts to stick 
up. It should always be remembered, however, 
that unless the foundations are put below the 
frost line they will heave and consequently the 
money is wasted when it is sought to make them 
permanent, for each time the pile is put up 
the foundations will have to be adjusted. The 
experience of other lumbermen in making per- 
manent concrete pile foundations is solicited. 
—EDIToR. ] 


LIEN FOR TENANT’S PURCHASES 


The writer has a party who has been buying 
material for the improvement of a farm and farm 
buildings, such as posts, fencing and material for 
buildings, with no agreement regarding payment. 
He has been buying this material since Jan. 7, 
av21. He lives on his father-in-law’s farm, but 
has been having the material charged to himself. 
During 1920 he bought material and paid for it 
himself. 

It has been about forty days since this party has 
bought any material for the farm. I would have 
sixty days in which to file the lien, would I not? 
Also, whom would I file the lien against—the party 
that ordered the material, or his father-in-law, the 
owner of the farm?—INquiry No, 746. 


[The foregoing inquiry is made by an Illinois 
retailer and therefore the lien law of this State 
would apply. Section 1 of the Illinois law, 
after defining the term contractor to include 
everybody who furnishes materials or labor, 
provides that he ‘‘shall have a lien upon the 
whole of such lot or tract of land * * * for 
the amount due to him for such material ete. 
and interest from the date the same is due.’’ 


Section 7 of the law provides that ‘‘no con- 
tractor shall be allowed to enforce such lien 
against or to the prejudice of any other creditor 
or incumbrancer or purchaser, unless within 
four months after completion * * * he shall 
either bring suit to enforce his lien therefor 
or shall file with the clerk of the circuit court 
in the county in which the building, erection 
or other improvement to be charged with the 
lien is situated, a claim for lien ete.’’ This 
section provides further: ‘‘Such claim for lien 
may be filed at any time after the contract is 
made, and as to the owner may be filed at any 
time after the contract is made and within 
two years after the completion of said contract, 
or the completion of any extra work or for 
the furnishing of any extra material there- 
under, and as to such owner may be amended 
at any time before final decree.’’ 


Of course the lien must be filed against the 
owner of the land on which the improvements 
have been made, in this case the father-in-law 
of the purchaser. As to the liability of the 
owner in such a case the Illinois lien law pro- 
vides: (Section 1) ‘‘That any person who 
shall by any contract or contracts etc. * * * 
with the owner of a lot or tract of land, or 
with one whom such owner has authorized or 
knowingly permitted to contract for the im- 
provement etc.’’ shall have a lien upon the 
property. 

There may be other facts or conditions af- 
fecting the relations between the dealer and the 
purchaser or the relations between the purchaser 
and the owner not mentioned by the inquirer 
that would alter their respective rights, but 
apparently the latter may still file his lien 
and enforce it against the owner of the land. 
This dealer and any other will be repaid many 
times in twelve months for the purchase of a 
good work on the lien law. The latest and 
best on the Illinois law known to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is that of Charles E. Davidson, a 
lumberman and a lawyer. This work, entitled 
‘The Mechanic’s Lien Law of Illinois,’’ is 
supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the 
publisher’s price, $7.50 postpaid.—Eprror. ] 


WOODWORKING ORDERS SOUGHT 

We have a modern woodworking shop and are 
looking about for something to manufacture this 
winter. Can you recommend any firms that are 
in the market for anything we could turn out?— 
Inquiry No. 741, 

[Information is not available as to how ex- 
tensive the equipment is, but presumably the 
firm is able to turn out any ordinary millwork 
business. One way of overcoming in part the 
coal shortage is thru the installation of storm 
doors and windows. Ordinary millwork plants 
are always crowded with this kind of business 
in the fall and a company with an idle shop 
should be able to secure a great deal of business 
of this sort. The name of the inquirer will be 
furnished upon request.—EDITOR. } 


TROPICAL WOODS IN SMALL SIZES 


Can you put me in touch with some firm in 
your country that would be interested in the pur- 
chase of Spanish cedar cut in small dimensions 
such as 1x4- to 6x6-inch by 1 to 8 feet long? Also 
cocobolo and lignum vitae sawed up in current 
dimensions.-—_INQuiryY No. 735. 


[The above inquiry came from a concern in 
Costa Rica which is a regular reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Anyone interested in 
locating a supply of the woods mentioned will 
upon request be furnished with the name of 
the inquirer.—EpITor. ] 


CUT-OVER LANDS FOR WAR VETERANS 

Apropos of farms for ex-service men, there are 
fifty million acres of cut-over lands that the Gov- 
ernment could buy at $4 or $5 an acre on long 
time at low interest. These lands could be utilized 
at once very much cheaper than any irrigation 
project, with a closer market for crops produced. 
I would like to get from your publication an esti- 
mate of the cut-over lands in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Georgia, Alabama and eastern 
Texas. I have only guessed at fifty million acres 
of such lands and I would be much obliged if you 
could furnish me more reliable figures as to the 
amount of idle cut-over lands. It is perhaps diffi- 
cult to get separate statistics but exact figures are 
not imperative. I know there is enough land to 
give every overseas soldier a farm at very little 
expense to the Government.—INnquiry No. 725. 

[The above inquiry is from a prominent lum- 
berman in Iowa. In what is commonly re- 
ferred to as the Capper Report, made by the 
Forest Service on timber depletion, lumber 
prices, lumber exports etc. in response to Senate 
Resolution No. 311, the area of cut-over timber 
lands in the South is given as about 90,000,000 
acres. Of this about 29,000,000 acres now sup- 
port second growth of merchantable size and 
nearly 31,000,000 million acres recent cut-over, 
second growth unmerchantable. About 31,000,- 
000 acres of cut-over land have not come back 
to pine altho the statement is made that much 
of the land is more suitable for timber growth 
than for agriculture. The distribution of these 
cut-over lands is given as follows: 


Restocking Restocking Not 
saw timber cordwood restocking 


STATE acres acres acres 
VIPER .o60e006 1,500,000 2,200,000 300,000 
North Carolina.. 3,600,000 5,400,000 1,200,000 
South Carolina.. 2,500,000 3,000,000 1,900,000 
Georgia ..... ... 3,800,000 6,000,000 5,000,000 
BIDEED. accccwncs 0,000 1,000, 5,300,000 
PIBVOMA .¢.0%s0K0% 3,500,000 4,000,000 6,500,000 


Mississippi ..... 5,000,000 1,000,000 3,000,000 
Louisiana ...... 4,500,000 1,200,000 3,530,000 


Arkansas ....... 2,000,000 5,500,000 850,000 
Texas .......-.. 1,700,000 1,000,500 2,723,500 
ORiahoma. 2.200 560,000 ,000 i 

Missouri ....... 110,000 80,000 100,000 





.++++-29,470,000 30,930,500 30,853,500 


EVERY DELEGATE. to the American Bankers’ 
Association which opened in New York on Oct. 
2 received a personal welcome by telephone 
within fifteen minutes of arrival at his hotel. 
A temporary organization comprising 400 men 
and 200 women telephoned the messages of wel- 
come in the name of the bankers of New York. 


Total .. 





22 
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General Business Situation 


An increase in business activity results in 
price advances. So in view of the improvement 
noted in business during September, and par- 
ticularly during the latter half of the month, 
it is not surprising that price indices show 
gains in most lines of business. Another im- 
portant factor is that the average business man 
feels optimistic. The future looks good to 
him and he is working and planning for more 
business. The result is that more business is 
secured and all around the general feeling of 
optimism is enhanced. All lines have not shown 
equal gain and it is true that embargoes, im- 
pediments in transportation and some similar 
factors hinder expansion. On the other hand, 
the volume of railroad business placed is ex- 
tremely heavy. For example, railroads have 
placed orders for 1,500,000 tons of rails for 
1923 delivery. New equipment is also being 
ordered and consequently lumber producers 
are finding an excellent demand from this 
source. The purchasing power of the people 
has been considerably increased by general em- 
ployment, and retail stocks are being bought 
by the ultimate consumer with sufficient speed 
to insure a good fall business. 


The Hardwood Outlook 


In the North, stocks of No. 2 and better 
hardwoods are very scanty, tho the supply of 
No. 3 is larger. However, low grade stock has 
been and is moving better so that even when 
the low grade is totaled in with the high grade 
material, the supply available for sale is less 
than normal. While a number of mills are not 
getting all the cars they want, the car shortage 
is not so severe in the North as in some other 
sections, and consequently shipments are mov- 
ing forward with more speed. The outlook is 
for an unusually large log in-put this winter, 
which naturally will be attended by a consider- 
able increase in production next year. Prices 
are very firm with an advancing tendency in 
the North. In the South, hardwood stocks, 
particularly of high grade material, are much 
less than normal, and buyers find considerable 
difficulty in securing just what they want. Cars 
are very difficult to obtain in the South and 
once loaded they move slowly, tho it is noted 
that lumber loaded now is able to get thru to 
destinations frequently before lumber loaded 
five or six weeks ago. The reason is that the 
earlier loadings are sitting on sidetracks and 
little effort is being made to move them. Where 
shipments can be made, the matter of price is 
not given very much consideration, and the 
market is strong. 

Southern Pine Situation 

Reports indicate that even if the car supply 
has not improved greatly, the railroads are 
moving with much greater speed lumber al- 
ready loaded. The result is that stock ordered 
some weeks ago is beginning to reach purchasers, 
and also that rather heavy transit consignments 
are reaching some markets. This last situation, 
together with some slackening in the demand 
for southern pine yard stock, has had the ef- 
fect of dulling the edge of prices. Demand in 
the East seems to be keener than that from any 
other section. Another interesting feature is 
that cars shipped many weeks ago are begin- 
ning to arrive. Many of these, it is true, are 
still lost upon sidetracks, but the railroads 
are beginning to clear up congestion and move 
lumber much more promptly. This situation is 
also emphasized by the fact that in many cases 
recent orders are reaching purchasers ahead 
of orders shipped weeks ago, which orders are 
Standing in cars on sidetracks. Where there 
has been a softening tendency, and it is well 
to remember that it is not very great, the 
items which show weakness are those used 
in rough construction—in the first stages of 
home building. Finish and similar items re- 


main in keen demand and some slight price 
advances recently made have been sustained by 
buying. Southern pine car material is in good 
demand. Judging by the purchase of steel 


rails and similar material for 1923 delivery, the’ 


railroads plan even greater building and re- 
habilitation activity, and this of course means 
not only a continuation of the demand upon 
the sawmills for railroad stock, but an increase. 
Sellers, therefore, are showing caution and as 
a rule refuse to bind themselves in regard to 
the future. A good many producers are mak- 
ing little or no effort to make sales until order 
files are very largely cleaned up. 


North Carolina Pine Pointers 


On the whole, little change has oceurred in 
the North Carolina pine situation. Some of 
the mills are having even ‘more difficulty in 
securing cars, and water shipments along the 
north Atlantic coast are in keen demand. Most 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 52 





mills have on hand very heavy order files, but 
are not shipping nearly so much business as 
they can book. Bookings, however, are in- 
creasing, those for the current week being 48 
percent greater than for the preceding one. 
Building is holding up very well on the north 
Atlantic coast and is, of course, helping to 
keep up the demand for North Carolina pine. 
Transit cars are readily snapped up and no 
price weakness has been noted except in those 
instances where cars of undesirable stock are 
threatened with heavy demurrage charges. In 
some such cases sellers have unloaded at some- 
what lower prices than are generally asked. 


Call for Western Pines 


In California there is evident a very general 
scarcity of dry lumber of the better grades. 
Shop is particularly scarce, its prices showing 
an advancing tendency. The mills are sold well 
ahead. It also is noticeable that cars are get- 
ting scarcer at the mills which so far this year 
have suffered little from shortage. The pro- 
duction of some California mills, particularly 
those in the mountains, will shortly cease, and 
it is estimated that the total production this 
year will be considerably less than that of last 
year. In the Inland Empire and Oregon, de- 
mand continues good, particularly for shop. 
The sash and door houses are all crowded with 
business and many of them will not be able to 
clean up orders on hand in ninety days. This 





A GOOD SUGGESTION 


There is much wheat in shock in Da- 
kota and Montana. The use of sheet iron 
grain bins is increasing. Lumber dealers 
Should show and sell to their farm trade 
wooden granaries—Extract from a letter 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from a 
lumberman en route to the west Coast. 











means a continued good demand for shop. Yard 
trade has slackened slightly in some districts, 
but on the whole it holds up well. Prices are 
firm and concessions are very rare. 


Market for Douglas Fir 


The lateness of fall weather in the northern 
parts of the country, and particularly along 
the Atlantic coast, has served to prolong the 
building season, and while operations are not 
going forward in as big volume, their amount is 
still large. The result is that fir manufactur- 
ers have enjoyed a firm demand for yard items 
and have little surplus stock on hand. There 
is much talk about concessions but so far it 
seems that talk is all there is to it. The Doug- 


las fir market is holding up better than the 
southern pine. A number of the fir mills are 
running three shifts. Railroads continue to 
buy large quantities of construction timbers 


and ear material. This demand is affording 


many of the mills special cutting business which 
is considered desirable. Prices are very firm 
for car material. Because of low stocks retail 
dealers .experience considerable difficulty im 
placing orders for badly mixed cars, and where 
a mill is in a position to take on business of 
this character, prices asked are firmly main- 
tained. Production both of logs and lumber 
proceeds well. Water shipments continue to 
move forward in considerable volume both to 
California and to the north Atlantic coast. 
California business remains firm and, if any- 
thing, is showing an increase. 


Allege Rates Unjust and Unreasonable 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11—The North 
Carolina Pine Association and the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association have filed their 
brief in Docket No. 13,449 strongly upholding 
the contentions advanced by their witnesses in 
the hearings concerning the lumber rate situa- 
tion as it affects their shippers. The complaint 
is an attack upon rates on lumber, box shooks 
and other forest products taking the lumber 
rates from all lumber-producing points in North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and 
parts of Alabama to all points in Eastern Trunk 
Line and New England territories. The rates 
under attack are alleged to be unjust and un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial, and in many 
instances violative of the fourth section. 

The counsel for complainants, after review- 
ing the case, argue that the water competitive 
rates themselves, which the carriers sought 
some time ago to have cancelled but failed, are 
too high and should be reduced 5.5 cents; that 
the water competitive basis ‘‘is nothing other 
than the reasonable basis of rates to apply 
from the Southeast to this entire destination 
territory when compared with rates in other 
sections of the country.’’ 

It is likewise contended that there should be 
no difference between the rates to the so-called 
water competitive points, which number 382, 
and so-called interior points, and that the water 
competitive basis should be applied uniformly 
to all destinations. If such relief were granted 
and the necessary regrouping of destination 
points made, it is conceded that there would be 
no oceasion for any fourth section relief. The 
existing adjustment between points of origin 
should not be disturbed, it is argued. Adopfion 
of the water competitive basis for all points 
would mean a general reduction in rates. 

A separate brief has been filed by the trunk 
line and New England carriers, which places 
emphasis upon the testimony of Traffic Man- 
ager Proebstel, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, and other witnesses to the effect 
that there never has been any fixed relation- 
ship between the lumber rates applicable from 
the Northwest to eastern territory and those 
applicable to the same territory from Carolina 
territory. It is contended by counsel for these 
lines that rates on lumber from the Northwest 
have been affected by competition thru the 
Panama Canal, that this movement does not 
affect rates from Carolina territory, but that 
it was this factor which brought about the re- 
duction in the lumber rates from the Pacific 
Northwest to which reference is frequently 
made in the record and the briefs. 

The trunk line and New England carriers 
argue that the rate structure applicable from 
the Northwest has been affected by conditions 
which do not obtain in connection with the rate 
structure applicable from the Carolinas and 
the Southeast. They also make a strong plea 
for the continuance of existing fourth section 
departures in the Southeast, which figure prom- 
inently in the case. ° 
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SAWMILL MACHINERY PLANT ENLARGES 


Wausau, Wis., Oct. 11.—Important changes 
and improvements are to be made in the saw- 
mill and paper mill machinery plant of the 
D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co., the increas- 
ing business requiring larger facilities. The 
following statement is made by the manager: 

The D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co. is removing 
the oldest of its shop buildings, which was put up 
about 1884, following the fire which destroyed the 
shops at that time. The new shop to be erected 
in its place will be of steel and brick construction, 
with modern lighting and the best possible facili- 
ties for handling work. The new part is to be 
58x228 feet and about 48 feet high. Two tracks 
from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
siding on the property will enter the shop building 
so that freight can be loaded under cover. 

A 10-ton traveling crane, of the most modern 
design, will span the entire width of this building 
and will travel the length of it. The heavy ma- 
chine tool equipment, which requires the services 
of the crane, will be placed in the new building. 
The company is putting in a considerable amount 
of new equipment, among other things the largest 
boring mill north of Milwaukee. This machine 
will handle pulleys or: any similar work up to 12 
feet 6 inches in diameter, and can be blocked up to 
take work 72 inches high. An open-side planer, 
taking castings 60 inches high, is also to be in- 
stalled, its construction permitting awkward pieces 
which could not be machined on the older type 
of planer to be handled with ease. The company 
anticipates a period of better business and will 
be in excellent shape to take care of large or small 
orders. 


NEW WEST VIRGINIA OPERATION 


MOUNDSVILLE, W. Va., Oct. 9.—The Monroe 
County Lumber Co. has been organized with a 
capital stock of $100,000 and principal office 
at Moundsville. The owners and incorporators 
are: J. W. Garvin, C. H. Hunter, J. W. Hender- 
son, W. W. Henderson, Mantor Hetzer, Wil- 
liam Bloyd, and G. F. Gray, all of Mounds- 
ville, and John Green, of Powhatan, Ohio. 
The company owns in fee about three thou- 
sand acres of white oak timber in Monroe 
County, West Virginia, on which one mill is 
now at work and two more mills will be in- 
stalled as soon as the machinery can be de- 
livered. One of these mills is an uptodate 
band mill with cut-off and trimmer, having a 
daily capacity of 20,000 feet. The lay of the 
land makes it practical to use tractors and the 
logs will be taken to the tram roads in this 
way. Trucks will be used to transport the manu- 
factured material to the railroad. The timber 
has been estimated to cut 30,000,000 feet of 
timber besides several thousand loads of chest- 
nut-oak bark. 


DEVELOPING TWO LARGE COAST PROPERTIES 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 7.—F. 8S. Scritsmier, of 
Hill & Scritsmier, timber factors, left here 
Friday night for San Francisco to confer with 
Fentress H. Hill and J. K. Lyon regarding 
the property at Port Angeles recently bought by 
the company. This property includes the saw- 
mill and railroad built by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the war in connection with the 
spruce production program. Mr. Scritsmier said 
before his departure that it is expected, some- 
thing will be done with the Port Angeles prop- 
erties as soon as possible, which is taken to mean 
that a plan much like that employed in connec- 
tion with the Toledo project will be worked out. 
Operations of the railroad will furnish outlet for 
immense quantities of timber on the Olympic 
Peninsula. 

Hill & Scritsmier also bought the Government 
property at Toledo, Ore., which since has devel- 
oped into the Pacific Spruce Corporation. By 
the middle of December this corporation’s 
big new mill at Toledo will be cutting for the 
market 250,000 feet of lumber every eight hours, 
and as soon thereafter as housing facilities can 
be obtained for the additional employees another 
shift will be put on, giving a daily output of 
500,000 feet. The first unit of the dry kiln sys- 
tem is now being completed. At present the 
company is cutting material largely for use in 
construction. This information was brought to 
Portland this week by C. G. Atkinson, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager for the C. D. Johnson 
Lumber Co., the selling organization here of the 
Pacific Spruce Corporation, who spent several 
days at the plant. The planing mill is now in 
course of construction, and in about ten days 


the resaw department of the big plant will be in 
operation. 

Other crews are installing the monorail sys- 
tem and the traveling crane that is to convey 
lumber in units to the docks that are being 
built for the accommodation of the water ship- 
ments, which are to be big factors at this enter- 
prise. Yaquina Bay has now good waier at the 
entrance, so that vessels drawing 20 feet can be 
accommodated, 22 feét being the approximate 
depth on the bar at low tide. The town of 
Toledo, which a year ago had a population of 
not over 900, is making preparations for a popu- 
lation of about 4,000, and the building of cot- 
tages and store structures goes merrily on. 
C. D. Johnson, president of the company, will 
spend a few days at Toledo next week. 














This novel dwelling is in Somerville, Mass. 
The “Round House,’’ by which name it is 
known, was erected over fifty years ago by a 
mechanical genius who had the theory that a 
round house not only could be built at less 
expense than the ordinary frame building but 
that more room in it could be made available. 
A circle 40 feet in diameter was laid out, a 
cellar dug, and a solid foundation built about 
it. The walls are made of planks sawed to 
fit the circular foundation and nailed together 
in regular rows. It took nearly two years to 
construct the house, which is three stories in 
height with fifteen rooms. The doorknobs are 
of glass with white medallions bearing like- 
nesses of the presidents of the United States 


CITY MODIFIES BAN ON WOOD SHINGLES 


JACKSON, MicuH., Oct. 10.—By a vote of 3 
to 2 the city commission at a meeting held Oct. 
8 decided to amend the recently adopted build- 
ing code, to permit the continued use of wood 
shingles outside of the fire limits. The 
amended code, however, permits the use of 
edge grain shingles only. 

The decision was preceded by the presenta- 
tion by Walter Bunting of a petition signed 
by 200 prominent citizens asking that the code 
be amended to permit the continued use of 
wood shingles. A communication also was 
read from Architect H. R. Graf, who declared 
in favor of the superior advantages of the wood 
shingle from the architectural standpoint, and 
said that any saving in insurance rates by the 
use of so called fire resisting roofing would be 
negligible. 

The new code, forbidding the ‘use of wood 
shingles anywhere in the city, was enacted 
without much previous discussion, so that the 
lumbermen were unaware of its provision in 
the above particular. As soon as they learned 
of the ban upon wood shingles they went before 
the city commission and obtained a stay of 
several months, during which period they quietly 
aroused public sentiment, with the result above 
noted. In this movement H. H. Corwin, treas- 
urer and manager of the Corwin Lumber Co., 
and other lumbermen of the city, were active. 








CONSIDER MAKING PAPER FROM GUM 


CROSSETT, ARK., Oct. 9.—Officials of the 
Crossett Lumber Co. are taking a deep interest 
in reforestation. This summer the company’s 
holdings have been gone over by a forester, 
who is preparing a report on them. The com- 
pany intends to employ permanently a forester 
whose duty it avill be to keep track of the grow- 
ing trees and outline practical steps to protect 
them and assist in their growth. Pine grows 
rapidly in the Crossett section, and it is believed 
that it will be possible to create a permanent 
operation by protecting young growth. The 
greatest enemy of the seedling pine in this see- 
tion is fire, and naturally the first steps will 
iook toward the elimination of the fire danger. 
Pine in this section grows to good size in twenty 
years, and in forty years makes very good saw 
timber. 

Officials also are very greatly interested in the 
possibility of making paper from gum. Gum 
grows rapidly up to a certain diameter and 
during its period of rapid growth the trunk of 
the tree consists almost wholly of sapwood. By 
a process discovered comparatively recently, sap 
gum timber may be utilized to produce a quality 
of paper similar to that used by the Saturday 
Evening Post. Consequently, officials are very 
carefully investigating the possibilities of manu- 
facturing paper at Crossett. 
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SELLS COAST CEDAR IN ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 10.—The first common 
cedar sold by a Pacific coast manufacturer in 
this territory has been bought by a St. Louis 
concern, who will use the material for crating 
purposes. The lumber is regarded as especially 
desirable on account of its lightness. The first 
sale was of a carload, and was in the nature 
of an experiment. The sale was made at $25 
a thousand f. o. b., St. Louis, out of which 
the Coast manufacturer must pay $18.50 
freight, leaving him $6.50 for his. lumber and 
out of which he must pay the commission sales- 
man here. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN KANSAS 


A Kansas line-yard dealer in a recent letter to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN says: 

Business is seriously interrupted in this terri- 
tory due to the fact that the wheat crop was not 
profitable this year. We have a world of field 
corn, and feed of the sorghum crop. Most farmers 
cut four and some five cuttings of alfalfa. I no- 
tice that pretty nearly everyone that has a silo is 
filling it this year. figure that a lot of cattle 
will be moved into this district because of the 
quantity of feed now on hand. A trip over our 
trade territory Friday and Saturday was mighty 
interesting, as I found the bulk of the wheat up 
and looking fine. The soil seems to be in excellent 
condition, the ground is very rough and will pro- 
tect the crop from blowing. The farmer is in no 
mood to buy. There is a world of business that 
will not be realized on until we create some new 
wealth in this territory. 


SEB EEBEBEEBAAEEE: 


PROJECT TO DEVELOP CUT-OVER LANDS 


New Orueans, La., Oct. 9.—In connection 
with a ‘‘Boost Pearl River County Day’’ cele- 
brated last week at Poplarville, Miss., it was 
announced that the Edward Hines Yellow Pine 
Trustees have organized a project to develop 
the cut-over lands in their control which are 
suited to agriculture by subdividing them into 
80-acre tracts for farm purposes. The methods 
of development successfully followed by the 
same interests in Sawyer County, Wisconsin, 
will be followed, with adaptations to fit southern 
conditions of climate and soil. Last summer, 
it will be recalled, Prof. Huff, of the Pear! 
River County agricultural high school, and 
County Superintendent of Education Bass 
visited the Wisconsin development as guests of 
the Edward Hines interests. At last week’s 
‘*Booster Day’’ they made a report of their 
inspection trip, expressing the opinion that the 
methods employed in Wisconsin could be ap- 
plied successfully and with greater advantage 
in development of the Pearl River lands. Among 
other ‘‘ Booster Day’’ speakers were Edward 
Hines, of Chicago, and L. O. Crosby, of the 
Rosa Lumber Co. and the Goodyear Yellow 
Pine Co. 
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[By J. H. 

The soil is the most priceless heritage of the 
nation, and the conservation of its fertility is 
of utmost importance. I need not point out to 
this audience that good citizenship and good 
husbandry and rich soil go hand in hand. In 
all our calculations the public good should be 
placed above private gain and every considera- 
tion of agricultural financing should take care- 
fully into account the character of the man 
upon the land and the upbuilding of his com- 
munity. I would not go so far, however, as 
to say that every man must live upon and till 
his own soil. Tenantry is rapidly increasing, 
particularly in the midwest. A soil robbing 
tenantry is deplorable. A peasant producing 
tenantry, which many fear, would be a calamity. 
A strong land possessing people is this or any 
other nation’s strongest reliance. 

A proper system of tenantry, however, may 
be of great benefit to the beginner in agri- 
culture. Within the circle of my own com- 
munity I can point out a score of land owners 
who began life either as hired laborers or 


‘tenants. When they began to accumulate, the 


desire for land ownership possessed them. Soon 
they became land owners. This was made pos- 
sible thru that form of credit known as real 
estate loans, which business you are more 
familiar with than I. 


Credit Helps Tenant Become Owner 


I am interested that the good tenant farmer 
who aspires to be a land owner be granted a 
eredit on such terms as will enable him not 
only to own his farm but to improve its fer- 
tility from ‘year to year and to take his proper 
place in community building and life. For 
this reason I am free to say to you that I 
believe the amortized loan to be ideal. It 
stimulates in the progressive tenant or the 
young prospective farmer a home ownership 
desire and a confidence in land possession thru 
the longer period of credit and a certainty of 
continuance, which the shorter loan does not 
afford. This permanence and assurance natur- 
ally bring with it the hope and inducement for 
both farm improvement and community build- 
ing. 

I am thoroly aware that you view with ap- 
prehension the growth of both the Federal land 
bank and joint stock land bank. I do not 
believe that either one or both will ever 
monopolize the farm loan field, but I do believe 
the system is of distinct advantage to American 
agriculture. There is, however, one phase of 
the Federal land bank Act with which I am 
not at all in harmony. I refer to the tax ex- 
empt feature of the bonds. We have wit- 
nessed in the last few decades increases in 
taxation which are fully commensurate with 
the increases of land valuation which I have 
just cited to you. In fact, in many localities 
taxes have increased in greater proportion than 
land values have, and the end is not yet. Taxes 
on certain forms of intangible property are 
always easy to evade. It would be interesting 
to note what percentage of the mortgages of 
the type in which you deal are properly listed 
for taxation every year. 

It would be unfair to oppose the exemption 
of Federal land bank or joint stock land bank 
bonds from taxation without stating that some 
system should be devised whereby the ordinary 
farm mortgage and every other form of intan- 
gible property should also be taxed. But mort- 
gages and bonds, whether the Federal land bank 
or joint stock land bank or farm mortgage 
ankers’ instruments, are properfy just the same 
land or factories or merchandise is property. 

he evasion or exemption of any class of 
Property from its just proportion of taxation 
causes the burden to fall that much harder 





*Extracts from address at convention of Farm 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association of America. 
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upon other forms. The tax exempt securities 
in the United States now are equal to almost 
one-third the valuation of all the farms and 
farm buildings within the nation. 

I would not for one minute agree to the 
repeal of the tax exemption features of our 
land bank bonds without at the same time 
including every other tax exemption, but I do 
want most heartily to approve any suggestions 
for a constitutional amendment which will re- 
sult in the equitable assessment of all types 
of income. 


Farmers Owe Nearly One Billion 


That farming is big business is clearly in- 
dicated by the annual interest changes which 
the farmer must pay. The United States bureau 
of agricultural economics in Bulletin 1,047 
estimates the total farm mortgage debt for 
the United States for 1920 at $8,556,800,000 
and the prevailing rate of interest on first 
mortgage loans is given at 7.23 percent, while 
second mortgage loans draw 8.37 percent. The 
volume of first and second mortgages is not 
set, the amount above quoted being the total 
of both. At the first mortgage rate the interest 
payment would total $618,656,640. The bul- 
letin also says that its data indicate that when 
commissions or other charges are made they 
amount to from % of 1 percent to 3 percent 
of the amount of the loan. This commission, 
of course, is distributed over the whole period 
of the loan. Data regarding personal and agri- 
cultural loans to farmers as reported on page 97, 
part 2 of the report of the joint commission of 
agricultural inquiry, give the total of such 
loans as of Dec. 31, 1920, at $13,869,891. The 
1921 ‘‘Year Book of Agriculture’’ estimates 
the average interest on these loans at 7.95 per 
cent. Thus, the farmers’ personal loan in- 
terest account amounts to the immense total 
of $307, 656, 334. It is interesting to note that 
this amount is just about one-half of that paid 
on the farm mortgage account. The total of 
the two accounts aggregated more than $926,- 
000,000. If the commissions paid were added 
in and the second mortgage loans could he 
segregated from the first and the extra interest 
payments added, the total would approximate 
$1,000,000,000. This is a terrific burden on 
American agriculture and it would be passing 
strange if we did not at every turn seek means 
for lowering it. 


Farming Not Hazardous Enterprise 


The farmer is not only the most essential 
and the largest factor in economic life but 
from the standpoint of investment he is the 
safest factor. Investing money wisely in lana 
or in production of the products of land is 
less hazardous than manufacturing, or mer- 
chandising, or commerce, and it is not right 
because the individual farmer borrows in small 
amounts or because his turnover is but once a 
year that he be charged higher rates than most 
other industries. Yet, this is true and agricul- 
tural credit will continue to be a burning issue 
until some relief is found. I have no sympathy 
for any individual farmer or otherwise who 
demands credit without the proper capital 
foundation upon which to base the credit; but 
where a loan is safe and backed by proper 
capital I do insist and will continue to insist 
that the farmer must not be discriminatéd 
against in money markets. 

Any business that‘is big and substantial must 
be on a permanent basis. In the decade from 
1870 to 1880 our land under tillage increased 
51 percent. The next decades saw farther in- 
ereases of 16 and 15 percent respectively over 
the base at the beginning of the decade. These 
decades in the main were periods of both transi- 
tion and development. Not so during the last 
two decades when land increases have been but 
7 percent each. The land settlement problem 


is gone. The land permanency problems have 
come. 

I well recall the days in central Iowa when 
I was a youngster in school. The settlement 
in that community had commenced a quarter 
of a century before that time. Families had 
gone in and acquired forty or eighty acres of 
ground, lived upon it until they were able 
to sell it for an increased price and moved on 
to newer countries where they could homestead 
or preémpt larger acreages. I distinctly recall 
the various families in that community who in 
their covered wagons drove to my father’s house 
to spend the last night before going on to the 
Dakotas, or Nebraska, or Kansas. I well re- 
call too the stories which came back of their 
blizzards and drouths and grasshoppers, and 
the packing of barrels and clothing and food 
which we collected from that community and 
sent to relieve their suffering. I well recall my 
father having me gather maple, box elder and 
other seeds to send out to the homesteaders in 
order that they might plant trees to protect 
them from the blizzards of winter. Every 
spring just as the sap was coming up we would 
pack barrels of willow cuttings and send to 
them that they might by transplanting them 
in the ground get a quicker growth than was 
possible from the trees which are grown from 
seeds. And I recall too how many of the cov- 
ered wagons came back over the same roads 
that they had left bearing inscriptions on the 
side that tho their trust had been in the deity 
the fates were against them and they were 
bankrupt. 


Farmer Is Stable Economic Factor 


During all these years also there was much 
shifting of families from farm to farm and 
community to community. Every community, in 
fact the whole of our midwest country, was as 
one vast roadhouse sheltering for the time the 
restless pioneers seeking better things and bet- 
ter conditions. But the days of pioneering are 
over and the hardships and the sufferings of 
the homestead days are recorded in some of 
the most dramatic historical chapters of our 
national life. 


The roadhouse period is over and the farmer 
now is in the house by the side of the road. 
He has entered a period of permanency and 
stability. He is no more a fortune hunter, but 
one of the most stable economic and social 
factors of the nation. 


This, he will continue to be on one condition 
—he must have an income which will enable him 
to live as well as his fellow man, to educate 
his family, to lay aside a competence and to 
receive his due recognition in all the affairs of 
life. 
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CLUB BOYS ARE SUCCESSFUL FARMERS 


That farm boys who have been enrolled for 
three or more years in club work, since its in- 
ception ten years ago, develop into successful 
farmers and community leaders was shown in a 
recent survey made by the extension service of 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture, in Henry, 
Blackhawk, Marshall, Clinton, Muscatine, Seott, 
and Jackson counties. In making the survey 
215 former club members were visited who are 
farming or attending an agricultural college. 
Eighteen of them are already prominent in 
community organizations. Twelve are aitend- 
ing the State College of Agriculture. In Black- 
hawk County, of 17 former members in pig 
club work, 11 are now swine breeders. Each 
of the 215 former members was asked the ques- 
tion: ‘‘What is the most important thing you 
have got out of club work?’’ The two most 
popular answers were: ‘‘It kept me on the 
farm,’’ and, ‘‘It got me interested in good live 
stock.’’ 
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Williamstown is located in the northwestern 
part of Massachusetts, not far from the ad- 
joining States of Vermont and New York; 
and it is largely given over to one of the 
industries for which the Bay State is famous; 
namely, education. Williams College is lo- 
cated here, an institution that is well over 
a century old; and a century in our country 
is quite a period of time. At the time of our 
visit the college was much in the newspapers 
by reason of an Institute of Politics that was 
being held in its halls. It seems that Bernard 
Baruch gave a large sum of money to finance 
the undertaking for three years. Only cer- 
tain people, such as public officials, newspaper 
men, college teachers and other key persons 
are accepted as students or whatever those in 
attendance are called. Distinguished 


Lumber Sales Reflect the 





else buy or build a full grown dwelling. There 
are usually exceptions, but few if any have 
happened in Mr. Moore’s territory this sum- 
mer. The season, however, has been pretty good. 
A good many houses have gone up in Williams- 
town ‘and in the surrounding country; quite 
enough to keep the yard hurrying along to 
take care of the business that has been offered. 

‘*The college buys what lumber it uses of 
us, as a general thing,’’ Mr. Moore said, ‘‘ but 
most of its buildings are of socalled fireproof 
construction that call for very little lumber 
of any kind. We have houses of all kinds and 
sizes built here, as you can see by driving 
around the streets. Williamstown is a fine 
residence point, and it builds some big houses; 
and every town must have a pretty large pro- 


Prosperity of Industrial Centers 
and of University Town Visited on Trip Thru the Bay State 





industry is making itself felt in the sales of 
lumber. Most of the trade this year is house 
trade, and most of the new houses are of the 
modest type. Mr. Fitch said there was plenty 
of money to care for all the building loans 
that could offer reasonable security. Some 
working men are building houses, but as has 
been noted before in these columns it is not 
taken for granted over here that a working 
man can build his own house if he wants to. 
In the farming towns of the middle West the 
term ‘‘working man’’ calls up a picture of 
one of the neighbors who is essentially like 
everybody else. He happens to be a carpen- 
ter or a garage mechanic or a painter. He 
makes a modestly good living, probably drives 
a flivver, belongs to the Elk’s Lodge and may 
well be a candidate for a place on the 
Board of Education. He knows the iocal 





economists, statesmen and leaders of 


thought are present for lectures and a 


discussions. A friend of ours was in at- 
tendance, and he introduced us to some 


of the high lights and pointed out many a 

more. The navy had sent a number of ————_—— 

high ranking officers both as students sz 

and as lecturers, and these men — — 

very genial and popular. ‘‘ Whenever —_—— ¥ 

see a mild and pacific looking man,’’ my i; HAUFFEVR: THIS 


friend remarked, ‘‘I find that he is an 
admiral.’’ 


In addition to the crowds of distin- 
guished and alert men and women who 
were present to wrestle with the very 
lively questions of national and inter- 
national conduct were the usual tourists. 
Tourists are an important element of 
prosperity in New England as well as 
in California. The New England sum- 
mer climate can compete with the Cali- 
fornia winter variety on about equal 
terms; and anything that may be lack- 
ing is made up by ancient historic in- 
terest. At the Institute of Politics I 
met a Harvard professor with whom I 
am slightly acquainted. As we were sit- 
ting at lunch I asked him how New 
England farmers managed to make a 
living on the very picturesque but rough 
and rocky land of western Massachu- 
setts. He said that probably half the 
houses I saw were summer homes of 
city people and the other half were 
divided between tea rooms and the 
homes of caretakers. I am told by other 
people who tock my questions more 
seriously than did my Harvard friend that 
very few farmers of the old American stock 
are left on these hilly farms. Most of the 
farms that are being operated are worked by 
foreigners who labor without end and are con- 
tent with a low standard of living. This, as I 
understand my informants, applies only to the 
hill farms. In such places as the Connecticut 
Valley there are very remarkable tobacco and 
onion farms. Some of these are operated by 
foreigners, some by native Americans. 


Williamstown Retailer Had Busy Season 


F. E. Moore, of the Taconic Lumber Co., 
Williamstown, said that while the tourist trade 
was quite important to the town as a whole, 
and added no little revenue during the sum- 
mer months, it was not directly profitable to 
his business. There has not been any cottage 
trade this year, and there never is very much. 
People who build cottages place them on lakes. 
If they are going to spend a summer in the 
Berkshires they are not satisfied with the lit- 
tle places that seem to content outers on lake 
shores. Why this is so I can not tell; but 
their mountain visitors prefer a regular house 
and stay either as guests in a farm house or 
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Full returns on the investment in motor trucks in a lum- 
ber yard are not secured where the driver walts for a 
new load to be placed on his machine. 
mixed orders, loaded in advance, is a time and money 
saver 


portion of smaller and more modest places. 
We have some industrial trade, but a pretty 
large part of our trade falls into the class of 
domestic architecture.’’ 

Only a few miles from Williamstown is 
North Adams. The two towns are near to- 
gether in miles but far apart in interests. 
Williamstown has its fine lawns and its aca- 
demic atmosphere, while North Adams is all 
industry. The industries were going forward 
at about full capacity at the time of my visit, 
so I was told in the office of the B. B. Fitch 
Lumber Co. ‘‘The recent depression didn’t 
hit us so very hard,’’ Mr. Fitch remarked. He 
had come in from the yard, where he had evi- 
dently been giving the boys a helping hand. 
He is a tall, good humored Yankee, born in 
Vermont and for many years a resident of 
Massachusetts. ‘*‘We’ve been so hard up here 
for the last nine or ten years that when we 
got a little harder up we didn’t seem to notice 
the difference.’’ 


. Prosperity of Industry Felt in Lumber Sales 


North Adams industries are widely diversi- 
fied and include such things as textiles, shoes, 
machinery and the like. The prosperity of 
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lawyers and bankers, meets them at 
church and is one of the town’s re- 
spected citizens. If he isn’t all these 
things in every case he may well be, 
and it occasions no surprise if he seeks 
and obtains election to local office or 
heads a community enterprise. The 
working man of the East is a much 
more diversified person. He ranges from 
highly skilled mechanic with an income 
bigger than the average professional 
man in his community to the hopelessly 
illiterate and unskilled foreigner who 
works very hard with his hands to earn 
a very small wage. As we see it, he is 
very much class conscious, thinks of 
himself as a working man and, as such, 
as being completely separated from the 
professional and leisure classes. He 
sometimes buys a house, but apparently 
he does not often borrow the money and 
build one. Readers of this department 
can easily mention hundreds of excep- 
tions to this statement; but we believe 
they are exceptions. Shelter for work- 
ing men is commonly provided by specu- 
lative builders who either sell or rent 
to the wage workers. It seems about 
time that speculative building should 
get a start again in the East, tho some 
unfortunate experiences at the peak of 
the market in the recent past have given 
bd burned child the well known fear of 
re. 


Mr. Fitch made the trip to the West 
with the Northeasterners’ junketing 
party a year ago last winter and had a very 
pleasant time. He was especially impressed 
with the courtesy and efficiency of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul officials, and with 
the excellence of the road’s line and rolling 
stock. He has reciprocated by specifying 
whenever possible that his cars of lumber be 
shipped by this line. 

‘*The westerners are fine, friendly people,’’ 
Mr. Fitch remarked. ‘‘When you’re intro- 
duced to a western man he tells you he is glad 
to see you, and he means it. He doesn’t add 
any proviso to it. When you’re introduced to 
a New England man he says he’s glad to see 
you, and then he adds to himself that he hopes 
he gets his money back with interest. I’m a 
Massachusetts man; and I know that the aver- 
age Massachusetts man is pretty moderately 
hard shelled. He’s often a good fellow when 
you get under his shell, but he has to be 
shown.’’ 

Mr. Fitch helped disprove his own theory by 
being very genial and friendly; and I may add 
that altho I’ve met a good many New Eng- 
land men on this trip I have yet to meet the 
first one who behaved either in a hard shelled 
or a hard boiled manner. 
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The S. B. Dibble Lumber Co. has a yard in 
North Adams. 

This town claims to be the home of the 
Mohawk trail. This is a splendid highway 
running thru the Berkshires, and for a num- 
ber of miles east of North Adams the Mohawk 
trail is almost terrifyingly wonderful in its 
Alpine character. The Berkshires are not 
lofty mountains, at least not to compare with 
the Rockies. Their elevation above sea level 
runs only a little over two thousand feet, I 
think, but this height allows for some nerve 
shaking grades and for some views that for 
sheer loveliness cause one’s feeble descriptive 
powers to sputter and quit. The little car 
labored up the slopes and rested at the top 
with a boiling radiator while we looked out 
over the vast valley spread out at our feet; 
a valley in which one could look upon three 
States, seven lakes and six cities. Then we 
boarded the refreshed flivver once more and 
coasted down the other side, over a splendid 
road bed and around more curves than an 
army worm will leave in its trail over a wet 
cabbage leaf. The deep blue of the distant 
hills, the twilight dimness in the tunnel-like 
stretches where trees meet above the roadway, 
the noisy mountain streams pouring over end- 
less rocks make a picture that sticks in the 
memory. 


Trucks Material to Branch Yards 


Greenfield, Mass., has two lumber yards; the 
Franklin County Lumber Co. and the Rugg 
Manufacturing Co. The Franklin County 
Lumber Co. has a branch yard in South Deer- 
field and another in Northampton. These two 
points are located on an excellent highway 
leading from Greenfield, and Mr. Demond tells 
me he takes advantage of this fact to get in 
doors and porch pillars and such stuff that 
would not be required in the branch yards in 
straight carlots. He has the straight cars 
shipped to Greenfield, and then it is very sim- 
ple to truck whatever amounts are required 
to the other two yards. These excellent high- 
ways make the truck a desirable and even 
necessary adjunct of lumber retailing. 


But for all that, Mr. Demond is not com- 
pletely sold on trucks. Perhaps we should say 
that he is not convinced that trucks can do 
all kinds of delivering as cheaply, all things 
eonsidered, as horses. He combines the two. 
He has a couple of trucks and half a dozen 
horses. In the realm of trucks he likes trailers, 
Not a large proportion of the truck loads 
taken out are straight loads; such, for in- 
stance, as all 2 by 4’s or all siding. Mixed 
loads require a long time in assembling; and 
unless a person uses a trailer he will keep the 
driver and the motor idling for many hours. 
But if motor and chauffeur can be working 
while the yard. men are loading the trailer a 
man comes much nearer to getting a full re- 
turn from his investment in machinery and 
labor. 

In Mr. Demond’s opinion, many of his de- 
liveries are such as can be handled by a horse 
and wagon more economically than by even 
a light truck. These are the small jags that 
travel but a short distance. It is very well 
to say that small orders are accepted with the 
understanding that they are to be delivered 
when a complete load is going in their direc- 
tion; and some yards can do this with success. 
But where there are many small deliveries, 
taking interior trim out to houses that are 
nearing completion and small jags of lumber 
to repair jobs, these deliveries must be made 
with some promptness. Customers become im- 
patient and will not consent to submit to a 
course of education in anticipating their 
wants. The one-horse wagon becomes a tool 
of extraordinary efficiency. Strangely enough, 
Mr. Demond finds it harder to get men capable 
of driving and caring for horses than to get 
men capable of driving and caring for trucks. 
This is quite a commentary on the advance the 
gas wagon has made in the last few years. We 
remember recording in these columns not so 
long ago the statement of a midwestern dealer 
that because of the scarcity of competent 
chauffeurs he was minded to sell his trucks 
and return to horses and wagons. But this 
was at a time when the army had claimed most 


of the efficient chauffeurs, and those who 
looked for jobs were mostly tramps with no 
interest in the permanency of their employ- 
ment. 

The Franklin County yard has long been the 
site of retail lumber sales. Like some other 
yards, it has’been rendered a little less handy 
by the accidents of commercial development. 
No one thirty years ago could see that the 
time would come when a yard lower than the 
railroad siding would permit of unloading cars 
by gravity and without loading and trucking. 
This yard is on the railroad, but most of it is 
at a considerably higher level. Mr. Demond 
pointed out, however, that he was as well off 
as the average yard with its own private sid- 
ing. Unless it is a perfectly placed siding that 
will permit of unloading by gravity to every 
bin and warehouse, it is necessary to put the 
stuff on wagons or trucks and then to unload 
it into the bins. This yard is so close to the 
freight station and yard that it is easier to get 
cars spotted than it is on a private siding, and 
the haul is so short the unloading goes forward 
rapidly. 

Greenfield Behind Requirements in Houses 


The planing mill is for special work con- 
nected with the yard sales and does no general 
manufacturing. Mr. Demond tells me he 


Lumber 


Talks 


They do be saying that the new- 
fangled way of bating your com- 
petitor is to slide some little law 
containing a em “joker” past 
his noodle an’ rule the product 
he’s selling out of the running, 
e-n-t-i-r-e-l-y. 

Myself can see the advantages of 
the schame, for wouldn’t I enjoy 
selling brooms wid nary a whack- 
uum cleaner any where about to 
interfere betune me an an un- 
suspicious public? I — ™ 

















The State Housing Act, which has been 
repudiated by the State Immigration and 
Housing Commission, exposed by Mr. Paul 
Scharrenburg, secretary of the commis- 
sion and secretary of the California State 
Federation of Labor, and which is in ill 
repute with the building trades, archi- 
tects, contract builders, real estate men 
and with the army of people employed 
in the manufacturing, handling and sell- 
ing of wooden shingles, will come up for 
referendum at the election in Novem- 


ber. 
It Is No. 5 on the Ballot 
If You Believe in Fair Play 


VOTE NO 


Sacramento Lumber Co. 


FRED E. CONNER, Manager 
12th and N. B Sts. 
Main 711 (seven come eleven) 


Signal Service 





California Is learning more about the wood shin- 
gle than ever before. People in all professions 
and occupations and in all lines of business are 
working for the repeal of the legislation which 
seeks to practically do away with the use of 
wood shingles in that State. An example of 
the good work being carried on is the above 
advertisement run by the Sacramento Lumber 
Co., Sacramento, Calif. 


has been a little more successful than some 
eastern dealers seem to be in making up a 
fairly large part of his millwork sales from 
stock stuff. Greenfield is an industrial point 
and is generally behind her requirements in 
houses. An attempt was made a couple of 
years ago to meet part of this shortage by 
the building of a large block of houses. Ma- 
terials were purchased, but unfortunately this 
was done at or near the peak of the market. 
But a few houses were built, for the great 
deflation gave warning that house values 
would shrink. This stuff, bought for use in 
building these houses, inevitably netted a 
loss, and it is perhaps true that this recent 
experience has made investors a little more 
cautious than usual about undertaking spec- 
ulative building. ’ 


Mr. Demond tells me that the yard in South 
Deerfield is an old one, operated for many 
years in a rather small way by a resident of 
the village. As he grew old he decided that 
it was only fair to his family that he dispose 
of the yard himself rather than to make it a 
matter for his wife and daughters to attend 
to after his death. So he sold it to the Frank- 
lin County company. Mr. Demond has pur- 
chased a suitable tract of ground in the village 
and expects to build a yard on it to suit him- 
self. It is quite unusual in New England to 
be able to begin with a vacant piece of ground 
and to design a complete yard. Most New 
England yards are a growth of years and are 
not always as convenient and as economical 
of space as they might be, had it been possible 
to arrange them at one time. 


Village Street Lined With Ancient Houses 


This part of Massachusetts is rich in early 
colonial history. South Deerfield was the 
scene of the ‘‘Bloody Brook’’ massacre back 
in the sixteen hundreds, and Deerfield which 
is but a short distance north of it was in- 
vested by French and Indians at about the be- 
ginning of the next century. This little vil- 
lage is supposed to be richest in colonial at- 
mosphere of any place in the United States. 
Its one street is lined with ancient houses. The 
oldest is a frame house well over 200 years 
old. Many are so old as to antedate the pe- 
riod when colonial architecture reached its 
fullest development. We were in a few and 
found them low ceiled and ancient in appoint- 
ments, finished with the interior trim made 
laboriously by hand by artisans who lived and 
— before the United States was dreamed 
of. 


While New England is a wealthy part of 
our country, not a few of these ancient vil- 
lages which have become landmarks in our 
history are very poor. Old families of fine 
tradition find it difficult to make a living. One 
result of this condition is a certain revival of 
hand arts in Deerfield. There has been formed 
the Society of Deerfield Industries; and the 
craft shops of this society produce blankets, 
rugs, weaving of colonial designs, wrought 
iron work, raffia and grass baskets and the 
like. These are real home industries, and all 
the work is done by the people themselves. 
So far as I know they hire no helpers. Prices 
are necessarily very high, for the work is slow 
and the output small. I saw a basket twelve 
or fourteen inches across and six or eight 
inches high, woven in such a way that at a 
little distance it had all the color and atmos- 
pherie depth of an impressionistic painting of 
a garden of old fashioned flowers. The price 
of this basket was $100; but before you begin 
talking of profiteers let me add that it took 
a master weaver much of her time for an en- 
tire winter to produce it. While prices are 
high and all the work is easily sold these 
craftspeople have rather meager incomes. 
Handwork goes slowly, especially the con- 
seientious kind that goes into the Deerfield 
products. 


[The next instalment of the Realm of the 
Retailer will discuss trade conditions in con- 
servative eastern industrial centers, where house 
building is inactive and the yards sell and deliver 
to farms and also share in the industrial demand , 
for lumber.—Eorrtor.]} 
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BUILDS PERMANENT EXHIBITS ON “FAIR GROUNDS 


During the latter part of summer and then 
on thruout the fall and early winter, retailers 
are finding displays at State, county and local 
fairs to be excellent business getters. Such a 
good business getter has this source proved to 
be that the Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., Syra- 
euse, N. Y., has built a permanent exhibit and 
put up a permanent building on the grounds 
on which the New York State Fair is held 
every year. This year the fair began Sept. 11. 

The first thing the company did was secure 
a plot of ground advantageously located, where 
permanent buildings could be easily located and 
where the surroundings would be attractive. 
Finally a plot 120 feet wide and 60 feet deep, 
in front of which there were a number of 
attractive shade trees, was selected. The entire 
exhibit is built around the permanent exhibit 
building. This main ‘building is 30 feet wide 





A close-up view of one of the stands on which model houses were shown 
by the Wilson & Greene Lumber Co. at the New York State Fair. 
in each building gave the plan number and the cost of building when 

This year at least 150,000 people visited the exhibit 


erected. 


and 20 feet deep. It has a thatched, stained 
shingle roof and walls made of 24-inch shingles 
stained gray. The interior walls are of Sheet- 
rock, while the floor, which attracted much 
attention, was of Perfection brand oak flooring 
manufactured by the Arkansas Oak Flooring 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. Inside the house there 
was on exhibit a beautiful miniature building, 
while samples of millwork, hardware and gen- 
eral merchandise were most attractively dis- 
played. In laying out this exhibit the com- 
pany did everything to make it as permanently 
attractive as possible. The permanent central 
building has shrubbery planted about it and 
care was taken to make the lawn as attractive 
as possible. 

On either side of the entrance to the main 
building there was erected a stand upon which 
were placed miniature houses, barns and 








garages. Directly in front.of the entrance was 
placed a miniature house with a Creo-dipt 
thatched shingle roof. About the grounds where 
they could be easily seen and examined were 
pergolas, sand boxes, teeter-totters and other 
articles made of wood. A sign before each 
model home gave the plan number and stated 
what the building would cost when built. 

In commenting upon the exhibit and the in- 
terest it aroused, G. M. Wilson, president of 
the company, said to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: ‘‘During the six days of the fair we 
estimate that fully 150,000 people visited our 
exhibit and we had letters from architects and 
others advising us that it was the most com- 
prehensive building supply exhibit that they 
had ever seen. In fact, many people advised 
us that it was the most interesting exhibit 
on the State fair grounds.’’ 








Signs 


This gives an excellent idea of the pains, time and money expended by the 
Wilson & Greene Lumber Co. to create a permanent exhibit on the 
grounds where the New York State Fair is held annually. 
central building used to house many exhibits 


This is the 





NEWS AND POINTERS FOR RETAILERS 


Home Building Booming 


Chicago Heights is a typical Illinois indus- 
trial city with a population of nearly 20,000 
people. It relies in a great measure for its 
prosperity on its manufacturing facilities, 
which consist of steel mills, chemical plants, 
paint and roofing factories, school supply houses 
and other enterprises, including manufacturers 
of millwork, stove boards, tools, boxes, handles 
and wagon wood stock, farm equipment ete. 
These various industries consume large quan- 
tities of lumber and find an outlet for the 
product handled by the four local retail lumber 
yards. A recent visit of a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to Chicago Heights 
brought out the fact that the industrial demand 
for lumber, together with the call for home 
building material was keeping the retailers 
busy, as evidenced by the following information 
gathered during this trip. 


Much Business Secured Thru Plan Books 


T. E. Pierson, secretary of the Scharbach 
Lumber Co., stated that the company utilizes 
the plan book of ‘‘ American Homes Beauti- 
ful’’ for interesting prospective home builders, 
who have 200 designs to select from. When 
a prospect comes in he is shown the plan book 
and after a choice has been made the company 
furnishes an estimate of the cost of the material 
needed. The Scharbach concern places in the 
local real estate offices framed pictures of 
homes, nicely colored, which aids considerably 
in attracting the attention of prospective home 
builders. In addition to the plan book men- 
tioned, the Scharbach company has compiled an 
attractive 100-page beok of homes containing 
ninety-eight illustrations of pepular house and 
garage designs for which it furnishes its 
patrons the plans and building materials. 
Should a customer have in mind a special de- 
sign and arrangement for a home, the company 
offers to develop the plan thru its building 


service department. These plan books are also 
furnished to contractors. Fully 50 percent of 
the homes under construction in Chicago 
Heights are being erected by contractors for 
the foreign population employed in the various 
industrial plants of the city. Considerable 
business is secured from the foreign inhabitants 
by spending a lot of time on the outside, direct 
contact bringing results where a lot of local 
advertising would not. Mr. Pierson stated that 
the company was doing a considerable business 
in house building material, with enough work 
in prospect right now to keep the firm busy 
practically all winter. 

For handling material the company uses three 
motor trucks of 2-ton capacity, one with a dump 
body, the other two with trailers, and two 
2-horse teams for short hauls. A sidetrack runs 
directly into the yard, and all dimension and 
other lumber is taken from the car to the piles, 
which eliminates any extra work. The finished 
lumber and pattern stock is teamed to the 
shed. The Scharbach company has a storage 
capacity of 300,000 feet and is carrying a 
normal amount of stock at present, southern 
pine comprising 90 percent of the material, the 
balance being western pine. Mr. Pierson said 
that the firm sells a lot of white pine pattern 
lumber to the local factories. The company 
operates a planing mill for making its own 
frames for use in house building material. The 
factory demand for heavy timbers and other 
material is pretty good. Deliveries from the 
mills are slow, as the Scharbach company is 
just getting in southern pine which has been on 
the way six or eight weeks. 

At the office of the Chicago Heights Lumber 
Co., which carries a full line of building ma- 
terial, it was reported that business was pretty 
good now following a slow spring and summer 
demand. 

Farm Work Taking Fair Amounts of Lumber 


Business in home building has shown more 





activity within the last few weeks than was 
evidenced all summer, according to Mr. Leising, 
of the J. F. Leising Co., who stated that 
farmers are busy building barns, cribs etc., 
which work is consuming a fair quantity of 
lumber. Deliveries from the Leising yard are 
taken care of by three motor trucks, two of 
1%-ton capacity with long body, and one large 
dump truck, and one 2-horse team. The mate- 
rial is unloaded direct from the sidetrack to 
the shed. The Leising company is handling all 
kinds of building material. It has a normal 
storage capacity of 1,000,000 feet of lumber, 
with the larger percentage of southern pine, 
together with considerable quantities of fir and 
northern pine, the farmer trade seeming to 
prefer this latter material, Mr. Leising said. 
The company has plenty of lumber on hand to 
take care of present needs and is beginning 
to put in stuff for the winter. 


Good Demand for Home Building Material 


The Standard Lumber Co. of Illinois is en- 
joying a better business now than has been the 
case all year, the demand being mostly for 
home building material, said A. R. Peterson, 
secretary of the company. The concern carries 
a full line of building material and for un- 
loading sand, gravel and similar commodities 
utilizes a ‘‘high line’’ elevated track 15 feet 
high and 200 feet long, along which the cars 
are spotted and the material dumped on either 
side or straight down thru the track, from which 
it is loaded as needed into trucks. The Standard 
company has recently purchased a piece of 
ground, 100x300 feet, adjoining its plant, to 
be used for lumber storage. The delivery equip- 
ment consists of three motor trucks, two 344- 
ton and one 1-ton capacity, and one 2-horse 
team. Southern pine and some fir in long joists 
are the principal items carried in stock. A 
large part of the company’s business is with 
the factories and contractors, 50 percent of the 
trade being out of town, all of which is for 
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home building material. Mr. Peterson stated 
that the home building business is decidedly 
booming, both locally and at outside points, 
and this is keeping the company busy. The 
Standard concern plans to make considerable 
improvements to its plant within the next few 
months. The personnel of the company consists 
of L. O. Christopher, president; Elmer Rubel, 
vice president; A. R. Peterson, secretary. 


Paaaaaeaaeaeass 


Buys Buildings for Retail Yard 


New York, Oct. 9.—Joseph R. Potter, after 
sixteen years in the lumber business in the 
heart of downtown Manhattan, will move 
shortly from 224 West Twenty-eighth Street, to 
Nos. 210-212 on the same street. The expira- 
tion of the lease on the present location neces- 
sitated a change of operations, so Mr. Potter, 
one of the veterans in the retail business here, 
purchased two buildings to take care of his busi- 
ness. 


Mr. Potter will use the basement and the 
first, second and third floors of the two build- 
ings he has bought and there will be ample 
space to enable him to keep his entire stock 
under cover. His purpose is greatly to enlarge 
his activities and to increase the stock carried 
in all lines. The firm deals principally in soft- 
woods, but carries a fairly large line of hard- 
woods. 

The new buildings, which adjoin each other, 
will be remodeled to accommodate the needs of 
the lumber enterprise and, in the words of 
Mr. Potter, he expects to have an ultra-modern 
establishment, equipped with elevators and with 
every convenience for receiving shipments and 
expediting orders. 

Joseph R. Potter was formerly with the Jump 
Lumber Co., which is no longer in existence. 
Altho he is sole proprietor of the business, he 
took his son, A. C. Potter, with him four years 
ago and the younger man now conducts a con- 
siderable part of the routine. 


Seeks Apple Wood for Saw Handles 


BELLINGHAM WASH., Oct. 7.—Whatcom Coun- 
ty has a chance to sell its old apple trees to 
Henry Disston & Sons, who are seeking apple 
wood on the Coast for saw handles. Writing 
to the Bellingham Chamber of Commerce, the 
company says that it is looking to the Pacific 
eoast and the Northwest for its handle sup- 
ply for the Philadelphia factory. It inquires 
whether there are enough apple trees available 
to warrant shipment to Philadelphia. There are 
a large number of old orchards in this section 
of the country and hundreds of trees of the 
diameter the company requires—13 inches and 
over at the butt. The company’s inquiry has 
been referred to County Agent H. B. Carroll. 


ALL REcoRDS for visitors to the Yosemite 
National Park were broken this year, the total 
number of persons visiting the park being 100,- 
506. 





LUMBER OFFICE 


Each year shows more atid more attractive 
retail offices built, which are not only orna- 
mental but serve to call attention to the high 
caliber of the business of the retailers, and 
they attract and please customers. A _ well 
built, well arranged and attractive office is one 
of the greatest assets of a modern retail com- 
pany. California and the West 
generally have their share of ex- 
tremely attractive offices but none 
outshine the recently completed 
office of the Barr Lumber Co. at 
Santa Ana, Calif. The front ele- 
vation and floor plan is shown 
herewith. 


The attention of lumbermen is 
particularly directed to the floor 
plan showing the arrangement of 
the office. The office itself is situ- 
ated in nearly the center of the 
yard frontage. The company 
owns approximately two blocks of 
land, and the yard has occupied 
the present site since 1878. 


The office building is entirely 
detached from other buildings and 
has an attractive space for auto- 
mobiles in the rear. A particular- 
ly interesting feature is that the 
rear entrance is just as attractive 
as the front entrance. Contrac- 
tors and regular customers usually 
drive their automobiles into the 
space at the rear of the office and 
enter by the rear door and that is 
why such care was taken to make 
the rear entrance attractive. 


An examination of the floor plan 
indicates that great thought was 
expended in laying it out. New 
customers will almost always enter 
at the front. At the right of the | 
reception lobby is the general mana- | 
ger’s office and he can very easily 
get acquainted with new custom- 
ers; also at the left is a customers’ 
room in which they may consider 
plans or talk with a salesman or 
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where private conferences of any -— a9" 


nature may be held. The front 
arrangement is particularly well 
laid out to permit new customers 
and those who pay rather formal 
visits, to be made to feel ‘‘right 
at home.’’ Regular customers and con- 
tractors know whe they want to see, and con- 
sequently when they step in, as they usually 
do, thru the rear entrance, the sales and service 
department is immediately at hand, while on 
the other side there is the accounting depart- 
ment. The accounting department accommo- 
dates the cashier, bookkeeper and stenographer. 
The sales and service department contains desks 
for the assistant manager, mill superintendent, 
salesmen, price clerk and shipping clerk. Thus 
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Conmns Fan 


Floor plan of the new office of the Barr Lumber Co. 


convenient arrangement of the offices, both from the standpoint of new red cedar. Another 
customers and old customers and the employees of the company 


COMBINES BEAUTY WITH UTILITY 


customers have immediate access to any de- 
partment and can easily and quickly transact 
their business. 

Attention is also directed to the employees’ 
entrance at the extreme left. Drivers coming 
in for delivery instructions and other yard 
employees enter this space, transact the neces- 
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sary business and go out. They do not have 
to crowd in among customers and confuse the 
transaction of other business. Note that the 
employees’ room is walled off from the main 
corridor. The space between the wall of the 
vault and the corridor has been very neatly 
utilized. A comfortable seat has been provided, 
as has a fountain in which there is always plenty 
of drinking water. 

The Barr Lumber Co. employs about sixty 
men and does a very large business. 
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To call particular attention of the public to 
the new office and better facilities for taking 
eare of building needs, the company held open 
house in the office every day during the Orange 
County Fair, Sept. 27 to 30. Everybody was 
invited to inspect the new office and it was 
thronged all the time. 

The Barr Lumber Co.’s pub- 
licity is particularly stressing the 
fact that its office is built to be 
of service to the public. Also it 
has been widely distributing a little 
booklet entitled ‘‘A House That 
Failed,’’ which is largely a re- 
print of the introduction to the 
book entitled ‘‘ High Cost of Cheap 
Construction’? published by 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products, 
St. Paul, Minn. This tells the 
story of a house built according 
to an attractive plan but, because 
of poor workmanship and poor 
quality of material, was entirely 
unsuitable as an investment and 
as a home. The Barr Lumber Co. 
uses this story to stress the fact 
that it has a building and plan 
service maintained for the pur- 
pose of helping the builder avoid 
such pitfalls and that its plans 
are correct in designs and that 
its workmanship on all materials 
is first class. 

The entrance lobby is finished 
in figured red gum, a wood which 
is becoming very popular in Cali- 
fornia. The general manager’s 
private office is paneled in quar- 
tered white oak. Both the oak and 
gum have been treated with a 
natural finish. The main office is 
completely finished in Douglas 
fir, which is stained a soft, silver- 
grey—that makes it not only 
charming but very restful. 

The customers’ or service room 
is finished in ivory enameled red- 
wood trimmed with mahogany. In 
this room a complete photographic 
house plan service is kept. In the 
office there are two cedar closets, 
one built of Port Orford white 
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Note the especially cedar and the other of Tennessee 


interesting 
feature is a display of eleven panels 
of hardwood flooring on the coun- 
ter tops showing exactly how each wood and 
each grade appears when it has been finished. 

Business has been very good this year and 
prospects continue excellent. Regarding this, 
O. H. Barr, president of the company said 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: ‘‘ We are near- 
ing the end of the fourth year of a remarkable 
building era in southern California and con- 
sider ourselves fortunate to have felt so little 
of the depression which has extended over the 
greater part of the country, following the war.’’ 
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WESTERN PINE GRADE COMMITTEE 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 7.—A meeting of the 
grade committee of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held here Monday 
and Tuesday to consider any suggestions that 
might be offered for improvement in grade 
rules. The committee which consists of R. E. 
Erwin, of Boise, Idaho; A. H. Huebner, of 
Yakima, and J. R. Wotring, of Warland, Mont., 
together with A. W. Cooper, secretary of the 
association, John Tobin, chief inspector, four 
of his deputies and a dozen others including 
mill owners and managers, spent all of the first 
day at the plant of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. 
going over the western pine lumber prices by 
piece in a discussion of grades and grade rules. 
The second day was spent in a similar way at 
the plant of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., 
at Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, in a consideration of 
the grading of Idaho white pine. On returning to 
Spokane, only a brief meeting was held in place 
of the meeting which had been suggested for 
Wednesday morning at which the various ques- 
tions brought out by the two days’ work in 
the yards could be discussed and a decision 
reached as to any changes to be recommended 
to the association. 


A longer meeting was not considered neces- 
sary in view of the consensus that no improve- 
ment of the rules can be made at this time and 
that the rules as they stand are about as good 
as can be devised. Accordingly, the only recom- 
mendations of the committee in the way of 
changes to be presented to the association at its 
next meeting will be that a certain additional 
amount of blue stain be permitted in C lap 
siding and that cedar lap siding which has been 
under no rule be graded the same as Idaho 
white pine. 

‘‘The meeting has been highly satisfactory 
and worked with extreme smoothness’’ said 





A. W. Cooper, association secretary, Tuesday 
night. ‘‘There has been entire unanimity of 
viewpoint and it has been a great deal of an 
education to graders and superintendents in 
attendance. ’’ 


TELLS OF FIGHT FOR SHINGLE TARIFF 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 7.—Why his efforts 
to secure a duty of 50 cents a thousand on 
shingles failed when the issue came to a final 
vote, was explained this week by Congressman 
Lin H. Hadley, of Bellingham, upon his return 
from Washington. A duty on shingles has long 
been a hobby with Mr. Hadley and he was keen- 
ly disappointed, altho his initial efforts were 
successful. He said: 


I secured a rate of 50 cents a thousand on 
shingles in the House. The bill carried that duty 
when it went to the Senate. The Senate finance 
committee struck out this duty and transferred 
shingles to the free list. Our senators (Wesley L. 
Jones and Miles Poindexter, of Washington) made 
a hard fight in an effort to restore the House rate, 
but they were unable to overcome the opposition in 
the Senate. When the bill went to the conference 
committee, I not only took up this matter with 
the House conferees personally but while it was 
pending I appeared before the conferees in official 
session and presented fully facts showing the neces- 
sity for protection, urging the restoration of the 
House rate and the necessity for a duty on shingles 
to be consistent with a duty on cedar logs. The 
duty of $1 a thousand on logs applies only to those 
logs upon which the exporting country has had 
export restrictions in effect during’ the twelve 
months or more preceding their importation into 
the United States. If such embargo on restrictions 
have not been in effect, the logs enter duty free. 

It developed that the influence of the combi- 
nation which in the Senate reversed the action 
of the House was too strong to be overcome. The 
upper Mississippi Valley, esaportet by the build- 
ing trades of the East, and the consuming public, 
prevailed, and the conferees reported a complete 
agreement in putting shingles on the free list. 
Under these circumstances there was no oppor- 
tunity under the rules in either House to move 
against this action. There was nothing left un- 
done which could possibly have been done in the 
premises. The shingle question is about a 75 per- 
cent Washington and Oregon problem, with most 
of the rest of the country adversely interested. 


LOUISIANA FORESTERS CONFER 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Oct. 9:—The members of 
the forestry division of the department of con- 
servation held their third annual get-together 
meeting here last Tuesday. 

M. L. Alexander, commissioner of conserva- 
tion, opened the meeting. He discussed briefly 
constructive conservation, stating that thru the 
continued efforts of all of the department em- 
ployees, Louisiana today leads in this phase of 
work. Mr. Alexander stated that forestry is 
the most important conservation activity in the 
State. With 12,000,000 acres of cut-over lands 
and less than 4,000,000 acres of virgin timber, 
the State has to solve the mighty problem of 
making these idle acres produce revenue. 
Louisiana has developed but 5,000,000 acres 
of agricultural lands, and these are in the rich- 
est bottom lands in the country. Until the 
remaining land is settled, it should be used to 
grow timber. Pulpwood can be grown in Louisi- 
ana in ten to fifteen years, and merchantable 
timber in thirty-five to forty years. Fire pre- 
vention, he declared, is 90 percent of the for- 
estry problem in Louisiana. He further stated 
that at least 50 percent of labor employed in 
the State is in the lumber manufacturing inter- 
ests, that and to retain these citizens new raw 
materials must be created to insure material 
prosperity for Louisiana. 

Superintendent of Forestry V. H. Sonder- 
egger then discussed plans for fire prevention, 
boys’ reforestation club work and other activi- 
ties for the coming fall and winter months, 

Brief talks were also made by Judge H. H. 
White, who is known as the father of the first 
forestry law in Louisiana, Hon. J. W. Alex- 
ander, and by Messrs. McCurdy, Drouet and 
Moncrief. 

A committee composed of State Forester 
Sonderegger, E. 8. Hopkins, E. S. Moncrief and 
W. H. Thompson was appointed to have charge 
of a forestry exhibit at the Central Louisiana 
Fair in Alexandria this coming week. 





NOTES FROM THE FIELD OF CONSTRUCTION 


SHOW COMPRISES SIX MODEL HOMES 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 9.—The Better Homes 
Exhibit being held from Oct. 8 to Oct. 22 under 
the auspices of the Columbus Dispatch has at- 
tracted many people to the six model homes 
picked out for the occasion. The exhibit is 
given with the cooperation of the various lum- 
ber and building supply associations, the Re- 
tail Furniture Dealers’ Association, Electrical 
Dealers’ & Contractors’ Association, Columbus 
Real Estate Board, music dealers, and many 
others interested in civic progress. The six 
homes picked out for demonstration are located 
in various parts of the city. They are of dif- 
ferent sizes and costs, ranging from $8,000 to 
$65,000. At each is a ‘‘governor,’’ in charge 
of a number of attendants, who busy them- 
selves showing the houses and their fittings. 
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SEPTEMBER BUILDING CONTRACTS 


Building contracts awarded during Septem- 
ber in the twenty-seven northeastern States 
(which include about three-fourths of the total 
construction in the country) amounted to $271,- 
493,000, according to monthly report of the 
F. W. Dodge Co. This figure is 11 percent 
greater than that for September, 1921, and is 
the highest recorded September total. The 
seasonal decline is still under way, last month’s 
construction activity being 16 percent under 
that of the preceding month. 

The year to date has broken many records. 
The total construction started during the first 
9 months, which has amounted to $2,634,- 
365,000, is greater than the total for any entire 
year previous to 1922. On the 9 months’ basis 
this year is 51 percent ahead of last year. 

Residential building showed a slight increase 
in September, amounting to $101,428,000, or 
37 percent of the month’s total. Public works 
and utilities amounted to $50,379,000, or 19 
percent; business buildings, $45,907,000, or 17 


percent; both classes showing increases over 
August. Industrial buildings amounted to 
$26,384,000, or 10 percent of the total; and 
educational buildings, $21,213,000, or 8 percent. 

Contemplated new work reported during the 
month amounted to $330,801,000. 

‘While the seasonal decline may be ex- 
pected to continue,’’ says the report, ‘‘it is 
likely that the remainder of the year will show 
a volume of activity that is high in comparison 
with like periods of previous years.’’ 
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PROPOSE DRASTIC FIRE LAWS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 7.—Active steps 
toward the enactment of a state law in Indi- 
ana, which would provide that a person who 
permits a preventable fire on his property may 
be held liable for damages, and also steps to 
amend the present Indianapolis ordinance so 
that the damage to a nonresistant roof by fire 
or natural wear need be only 20 percent instead 
of 50 percent to require a replacement by an 
entire fire resistant roof, are being taken by 
leaders in the fire prevention committee of In- 
dianapolis, of which Frank C. Jordan, secre- 
tary of the Indianapolis Water Co., is chair- 
man, 

The matter of working out a proposed legis- 
lative measure to be presented to the next state 
legislature, which convenes in January, and 
drafting a recommendation for the amendment 
of the city ordinance is a function of a special 
committee of the fire prevention committee. 
The proposed state law will be drafted along 
the lines of an amended personal liability pre- 
ventable fire law for the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, and will provide that, in addition to 
penalties for responsibility for preventable 
fires, the person responsible may be sued by 
the municipality for expenses incurred by the 
fire department in extinguishing or attempting 
to extinguish such fire. Moreover, the Indiana 


law as proposed, would contain a provision to 
put the burden of indemnity for the destruc- 
tion of, or damage to, neighboring property 
on the owner of the property in which a fire 
from preventable causes originated. 


LUMBERMAN TO BUILD HUGE HOTEL 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 9.—J. Graham Brown, 
president of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co., and operator of a string of big mills in 
the South, announced on Saturday that plans 
had been completed for erection of a $3,500,000 
hotel at the corner of Fourth and Broadway 
streets, where he now owns or controls property 
valued at between a half and three-quarters of 
a million dollars. The hotel will be fifteen stories 
high and have 600 rooms. Work is to start at 
once clearing off some old buildings now occupy- 
ing the land, which has been bought up within 
the past two years. 

In the announcement it was stated that there 
would be no stock sold, as Mr. Brown plans to 
build the hotel individually. Bonds may be 
issued later on. It will be known as the Brown 
Hotel. Preston J. Bradshaw, St. Louis, is the 
architect. The building will be of brick, trimmed 
in stone, with concrete skeleton, and will be 
on the Colonial style of architecture. The lower 
floor will be given over to stores, except for a 
lobby containing a battery of four elevators. 
The main lobby will be on the second floor. This 
hotel will be’ as modern and perfect in every 
way as is possible. Louisville for years has 
needed such a hotel and has been steadily short 
of accommodations whenever a big convention, 
the races, State fair, or anything of importance 
was on the boards. 

Other than a promising investment Mr. Brown 
is doing something that will get him a lot 
of local good will, as it is admitted on all sides 
that lack ef hotel accommodations has been 
retarding the growth of the city. 
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Problems That Are On the Retailer’s Mind 


PRICE CUTTING THRU COST IGNORANCE 


There are so many pleasant things connected 
with the retail lumber business that we try to 
make those things paramount in our minds and 
to ignore, as far as possible, the unpleasant 
features. There are times, of course, when we 
must take them seriously. 

Aside from financing, which sometimes gives 
us some concern, I would say that competition is 
about the meanest thing, when that competition 
is unfair or injudicious. There is none too 
much of profit for any of us at the present 
time, as is evident by the showing made during 
the past two years. 

I believe that a lack of understanding of the 
principles or fundamentals of accounting is re- 
sponsible for a great deal of this. Thruout the 
year a great many merchants fail to keep be- 
fore them the figures of overhead expense, which, 
to quite an extent, are based upon the experi- 
ence of former years. The competitor who un- 
dersells us because of this is as dangerous to 
our interests as the one who undersells us for 
sheer meanness, except that the former may see 
the error of his way and change his method of 
figuring costs to the advantage of all concerned. 

Then there is the merchant who sells upon the 
basis of ‘‘ what it cost me’’ instead of keeping 
in line with the markets. We heard not long 
ago of a lumber dealer who was selling shin- 
gles below the market, telling his trade that he 
bought at the low point and that he could sell 
below his competitors and make a profit. Per- 
haps it was only ignorance on his part; it may 
have been that he was using this as a leader; 
yet the effect upon his trade fully offset what- 
ever of profit he made upon the transaction. 
It takes more of service and less of ‘‘confi- 
dential’’ stuff to retain the confidence and re- 
spect of the man with whom you deal. 

By keeping in touch with the markets a mer- 
chant eliminates a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among his customers and cuts down to a great 
extent the habit of running around over the 
country asking for competitive bids on every 
little need. I believe that this habit comes more 
into play in the lumber industry than in any 
other. Perhaps this is because there is more 


money involved in the erection of the average. 


building than in most retail transactions. 


The Abuse of Credit 


The extension of credits plays a great part 
in the matter of competition, a part which is 
perhaps as difficult to handle as the matter of 
price cutting. When a competitor sells on open 
account, specifying no time for payment, we 
must make up for this in some way, especially 
when the matter of long time credit is attractive 
to the man whom we are trying to sell. If the 
customer is responsible we usually make some 
concession to induce him to borrow the money 
and pay cash. If he is not responsible we d 
not care to take chances with him. 

It seems absolutely necessary to take a 
certain amount of credit business in some sec- 
tions, yet this should be restricted to the very 
most .substantial men in our trade. Many a 
man who has been termed as ‘‘poor pay’’ 
under the credit system has become a good 
cash customer when put on a cash basis. This 
will be found to be true in most cases where 
&@ man ‘‘gets sore’’ over your asking him for 
money. If there were more complete records 
kept of the worth of customers and of their 
methods of transacting business it would save 
many a merchant the sad experience of finding 
that a man who had recently come into the 
neighborhood is a deadbeat, regardless of the 
confidence he might have been able to establish 
in his new surroundings. 

_ No matter how we plan and work to keep 
im line with our competitors, to be fair to 
them, and to be fair to our trade, we will 
always have with us a few who follow the 
old methods, who will care less about being fair 
than about selling merchandise, even if their 
sales carry no profit. If the golden rule was 
followed more elosely, along with sound busi- 
ness principles, it would be a lovely world to 


live in, and the retail lumber business the 
ideal of all occupations. 

It seems that we need these obstacles to 
keep us on our toes, else we might become 
stagnant and let the spiders shut us in some 
day when competition became too easy to meet. 
—Max G. Houmes, Bliss-White Lumber & 
Hardware Co., Hillsdale, Wyo. 


UNFAIR AND SELFISH COMPETITION 


In its announcement of this contest the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said: ‘‘ Unquestionably 
the lumber business is one of the most essential 
and honorable vocations in which men can en- 
gage,’’ and you were right. There is no bet- 
ter business than the lumber business. Of 
course there are drawbacks to every business, 
and the lumber business is no exception -to this 
rule. 

After twenty years’ experience in the retail 
lumber business we feel free and fully quali- 
fied to make the assertion that the worst thing 
about the business is the unjust and selfish com- 
petition existing among dealers. Our experi- 
ence has had to do with the business in three 
separate localities and the same harmful com- 
petition existed in each, so this is not a local 
matter but one pertaining to the lumber busi- 
ness in general. 

The Good Book says: ‘‘Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap,’’ and this holds 
good in the lumber business to an alarming de- 





The letters printed on this page were 
written by lumber retailers in the prize 
contest recently conducted by the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN on the general 
topic— 


“Would You Want Your Boy 
to be a Retail Lumberman?” 


Other letters resulting from this con- 
test have appeared in the preceding three 
issues. Constructive discussion or com- 
ment on any of the problems raised by 
the letters is invited. 











gree. Thru the sowing of ill will for competi- 
tors, juggling grades and misrepresenting mate- 
rials and seeking to secure business by price, 
and price only, the lumber buying public has 
become educated largely to regard the lumber 
dealers with more or less suspicion, and today 
the lumber business is the only business, to our 
knowledge, where the commodity for sale is 
sold at auction; not to the highest bidder, how- 
ever, but to the lowest. 

For example, when a customer decides to 
build a house his first step is to secure from his 
carpenter a bill of the material he will need, 
and then begins the auction process. The local 
dealers are informed that the prospective build- 
er is in the market for so much material and 
that it will be bought from the dealer making 
the lowest price. Then the fun begins. Each 
dealer feels that he must sell the bill, and here 
is where destructive competition shows to its 
best advantage. Knowing that the low figure 
will get the business many dealers resort to 
substitution, special discounts, off-grade mate- 
rial, false promises, and anything in the world 
that will influence the business their way. 
There is but one outcome to a proposition of 
this character, and that is that business secured 
in this manner rarely shows a profit for the 
dealer handling the same. It also has the effect 
of demoralizing the business of the entire com- 
munity. Harmful competition is, as we see it, 
the root of all evil in the retail lumber business. 

Probably very few, if any, dealers will plead 
guilty to the charges outlined in the foregoing, 
but nevertheless the conditions do exist and 
the picture is not overdrawn. 

However, a better day is dawning for the re- 


‘tail lumber business. Today probably more 


than at any other time in the history of the 
business dealers are placing the stress on such 


items as quality, service and satisfactory and 
upright dealings. Less and less is price being 
made the bone of contention. The buying pub- 
lic is being educated to regard more and more 
what they are to secure for the money they pay 
and not so much the cost in dollars and cents of 
what they buy. 

Therefore, the worst thing we know about 
the retail lumber business as a vocation is the ill 
feeling engendered, the unsatisfactory profits 
secured and the unfaithful services rendered 
our customers because of the unjust and selfish 
competition existing between the dealers in 
lumber.—JoHN H. CowLEy, manager, North 
Missouri Lumber Co., Hamilton, Mo. 


CULLS A PROLIFIC SOURCE OF LOSS 


As to whether we would want our boy to be 
a retail lumberman: We would want him to be 
a lumberman, on account of the many good 
features of the business. However, from an ex- 
perience extending from the age of fourteen to 
fifty-four, and nearly every day in all these 
years spent waiting on customers in the yard, 
to our notion the one little word ‘‘cull’’ tells 
the whole story. 

We are not certain as to whether this would 
apply so well to a large city yard where the 
business largely is done thru contractors, but 
this refers to country yards—places of say 7,000 
to 10,000, where there is a lot of little trade 
direct with the customer—mostly farmers who 
want good lumber. I have heard many dealers 
say: ‘‘If it were not for the cement and 
lime I would not mind the business so much.’’ 
As for myself, if once I have said a thousand 
times: ‘‘If it were not for culls I would not 
mind. If I could only buy a stick and sell 
a stick, like a can of paint, a bundle of lath 
or shingles—.’’ 

But the cull is the ever-present bugaboo of 
the country yard. Here comes a load now from 
the car, two hundred 2 by 4’s, 16-foot. ‘‘Oh 
yes, boys, lay those four or five crooks to one 
side where I can get rid of them’’ (I pay the 
wholesaler in full for them, of course, rather 
than squabble). ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Farmer, 
something?’’ ‘‘Yes, I need a few 2x4’s, 16- 
foot.’’? First question, always culls in mind: 
‘*What are they for?’’ ‘‘I want them for a 
rack; must be clear and straight.’’ (He gets 
them). ‘‘Good-morning Mr. Cattleman, what 
now?’’ ‘‘A few 2x6’s.’’ Same question: 
‘*What for, please!’’ ‘‘ For feed racks.’’ ‘‘ All 
right, here are a few crooks, it’s getting fall; 
I want to clean up.’’ ‘‘What’s your price?’’ 
‘* Well, our price is 4 cents a foot, but for these 
I will take 3 cents.’’ ‘‘ Well, I will give you 
2% cents.’’ ‘All right.’’ Then you throw 
on a dozen of the 16-foot pieces. These 2x6’s 
cost $28 a thousand on car. You have lost your 
profit, and some beside. 

I have heard some dealers say: ‘‘I never 
lose anything on culls; I can get rid of them.’’ 
(The profit you should be making gone, and 
some besides.) 

November; yard pretty well cleaned up. Over 
the phone, Mr. Smith speaking: ‘‘Good-morn- 
ing, Mr. Lumberman. My house is complete. I 
am sending down a few pieces I had left.’’ 
‘* All right, Mr. Smith.’’ When the stuff comes 
in you find it to consist of a bunch of lumber 
that had been used for scaffold; also some 
dimension, flooring, ceiling etc., that have laid 
in the weather and all dirt; some plaster on 
them. You pull out nails and put the stuff into 
the cull pile. Commence on them, Mr. Lumber- 
man, if you will; I am about played out at the 
game and ready to quit. Broke? No, not by a 
jugful. 

I would like very much to give a few specific 
instances of treatment we have had in the 
return of material—how honest people abuse 
the lumberman; but as I have already used more 
than my allotted five hundred words, I must 
close. 

Culls cause more loss, year in and year out, 
than all your bad accounts, besides the annoy- 
ance.—G. WINNE, G. Winne Lumber Co., 
Marion, Kan. 
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SAYS QUALITY SHINGLES WILL WIN TRADE 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 7.—Signalizing his 
return from fifteen weeks of active campaign- 
ing against antishingle agitation, R. 8S. Whit- 
ing, secretary shingle branch West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was guest Wednesday 
at the regular luncheon of manufacturers and 
wholesalers, and bluntly told the assembled 
shingle men some wholesome truths. In a word, 
Mr. Whiting said that the situation simply de- 
manded a ‘‘quality product;’’ that if the very 
best shingle possible were put on the market 
there would be no question as to its reception 
by the buying public—for the best red cedar 
shingle is undoubtedly the best roofing mate- 
rial in the world. In effect, Mr. Whiting said: 


I don’t understand why our people don’t see the 
logic of making good shingles. It is my conviction 
that a manufacturer who would specialize on the 
twenty-four-inch edge-grain product, turning out a 
shingle absolutely faultless, could market his en- 
tire output without any difficulty whatever. The 
longer the shingle, the smaller are the items of 
labor and waste, and when you figure the longer 
life of such a roof it becomes the cheapest. You 
can’t cover up the defects in a shingle and get 
away with it; but there is no way of finding out 
the bad points of prepared roofing except to try 
it—and the experience of innumerable American 
house holders has demonstrated to their satisfac- 
tion that the composition material will not stand 
up. I have in mind the losses undergone by a 
builder in Detroit who erected half a dozen dwell- 
ings and covered them with patent shingles. As 
the story goes, the storm rose and the wind blew; 
the roof leaked, the plastering became soaked thru- 
out the structures, and when this particular builder 
figured out his damages he faced a loss of not less 
than $10,000. He found the right remedy and ap- 
plied it; he roofed his new dwellings with west 
Coast red cedar shingles and found them to be 
completely and absolutely satisfactory. This in- 
stance finds its counterpart in Omaha, where one 
of the leading contractors put up seven houses 
and covered them with asphalt roofing. The test 


came during a heavy storm, and this contractor 
also tried out wooden shingles. His views were so 
pointed that he went before the authorities of 
Omaha while I was there in the interest of a 
square deal for shingles and told them he hoped 
they would not pass any legislation that would 
prevent him from using wooden shingles on the 
residences he had under construction. 

Mr. Whiting laid strong emphasis on the 
point that the red cedar shingle industry ought 
not now to overlook its opportunity to capital- 
ize the mistakes of its competitors. Their prac- 
tice uniformly has been: to sell an inferior 
product, and despite the so called guaranty, 
the house holder has discovered that the roof 
made of composition material deteriorates rap- 
idly, and in a couple of years or so requires 
patching and replacing. Buyers generally are 
beginning to respond to the call for a better 
grade of shingles. 

If you have a quality article, continued Mr. 
Whiting, you need have no fear of an unstable 
market, for you won’t have to talk price at all. 
That’s the whole thing. You may try everything 
from A to Zed, but you always get back to the 
question of quality. 


Felt Market Pulse at Central States Fair 


Mr. Whiting touched on the fact that any 
movement toward price control contravenes the 
law, but if it were possible to educate manufac- 
turers up to the point where they would pro- 
duce the ‘‘quality shingle’’ the entire problem 
would be solved. He discussed at some length 
the lack of knowledge of shingles, not only 
among consumers but among dealers. ‘‘I han- 
dle the finest wood shingles manufactured,’’ 
said one dealer to him; ‘‘in my yard you will 
find the best stars in the world.’’ The average 
man in the business thinks the clear is the best 


shingle, says Mr. Whiting. In his process of 
correcting such impressions, the secretary of 
the shingle branch took great pleasure in dis- 
playing the splendid exhibit of the red cedar 
product which he had taken with him on his 
tour. A good part of his educational work was 
accomplished at the Central States Fair, Aurora, 
Ill, where time after time his visitors said, 
‘‘We had no idea there were such beautiful 
shingles in the world—tell us where we can get 
some of them.’’ ‘‘The Aurora fair,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Whiting, ‘‘gave me a better idea 
of the pulse of the consuming public than any- 
thing else during my absence. The big fact is 
that cedar shingles are coming back; and they 
will come hack to stay if we can offer a product 
uniting a standard of quality in the grain and 
manufacture that can always be dependable. 
That’s all there is to it. Every poor roof is a 
knock, but every good roo* you can sell is an 
advertisement, ’’ 

Mr. Whiting was in Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Ohio and Minnesota, and in addi- 
tion to his work before city councils, building 
boards and legislative bodies, called on 238 
wholesalers and retailers. He was at the Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation in Detroit; he visited Kan- 
sas City and Omaha, spent much time at Indian- 
apolis, was at Grand Rapids, Mich., and on 
his return home canvassed the situation in Cali- 
fornia. Particularly in Ohio, he found that 
wood shingles ‘‘are coming back strong,’’ for 
the public is sick of cheap roofing. 

Mr. Whiting has been absent since June 17. 
He was given a splendid reception at the lunch- 
eon. Cecil V. Gray, of the Gray Lumber & 
Shingle Co., presided. 





ANALYZES FACTORS AFFECTING FIR MARKET 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 7.—One of the leading 
lumber organizations engaged in the intercoastal 
trade has just issued a trade letter to connec- 
tions giving an intimate and exhaustive discus- 
sion of market conditions affecting fir lumber. 
Inasmuch as this letter has appeared at the 
precise time of a divergence of opinion as to 
whether there is a softening tendency underly- 
ing the fir list, the points made and the argu- 
ments advanced have a direct bearing on the 
situation, and will be valuable to anyone wish- 
ing to gain a correct view. As to the rail trade 
the letter says: 


It is difficult to state if the rail market is being 
held in a rather strong position, on account of the 
fact that cars are short; or, inversely, if the mar- 
ket would break with an ample supply of cars. 
These two facts seem assured That the rail 
market is strong in price, and that the car supply 
is far from adequate. Probably the mills are not 
receiving as much for their lumber today in the 
rail market as they were asking a month ago; but, 
if this is the case, the reason for it is that thirty 
days ago the mills had reasonably fat order books, 
and rather than turn down business they generally 
quoted prices considerably in excess of what they 
considered the market. he almost universal pol- 
icy of the mills to clean up their order files before 
accepting new business has now placed them in a 
position where most of them want a little busi- 
ness; and while conditions as yet do not justify 
the assertion that the market has turned from a 
seller’s to a buyer’s, still the manufacturer’s idea 
of the market price is very naturally affected by 
his desire, or lack of desire, to do business. Re- 
ports from the rail market indicate that financial 
conditions are reasonably good. On the average, 
lumber stocks are low, and a great deal of build- 
ing is not only contemplated but needed. The lack 
of adequate transportation facilities has probably 
reduced the contemplated building to a certain ex- 
tent; but by the same token it has increased the 
need of construction—so that, all in all, for the 
future stability of the lumber market, the shortage 
of transportation from which we are now suffering 
may be a blessing; that is, it may cause the post- 
ponement of consumption temporarily, thereby 
spreading it over a considerable period of time, 
instead of crowding it all into a period. of two or 
three months’ duration. There is nothing of an 
encouraging nature to report in car supply. It 
has been gradually growing worse for weeks, and 
we can see’ no indication whatever of any better 
conditions for months. 


Discusses the California Trade 
Touching the California trade, the letter re- 


cites that the trend of prices in that territory 
has been consistently upward since March 15, 


but that the price movements have been rather 
narrow and more or less spasmodic. California 
retail yard stocks during the interval have been 
slowly decreasing, due to the attempt on the 
part of buyers to withhold purchases until a 
more favorable price level was reached. With 
the burning of the Hammond mill some three 
weeks ago between 14,000,000 and 15,000,000 
feet of lumber ready on the dock for shipment 
to California went up in smoke. This firm is 
one of the largest distributers of lumber in 
California, and after the fire its management 
was compelled to place between 15,000,000 and 
20,000,000 feet of business with mills whose 
order books even then were in a healthy condi- 
tion. The letter says: 


Their activity brought about a sharp upward 
turn in price amounting on an average of $2 a 
thousand, and the activity of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co. in covering its business eventually forced 
some of the other large California dealers to enter 
the market at advanced prices. The building 
period in California is not over by any means; in 
fact, in the greater part of the State people can 
build conveniently the year around. There is 
nothing to indicate that the demand from Cali- 
fornia will show any easing at any time in the 
near future, and unless some of our other markets 
indicate weakness to the extent that lumber is 
forced upon the California market we can expect 
nothing but a high ruling market price from that 
district. 

While no large export orders seemingly are 
being placed, mills so located as to cater to that 
trade appear to be abundantly supplied with 
business. Altho the size of each order is un- 
usually small, the number of sales has been 
unusually great, so that the volume is fully up 
to normal. During the last weeks export prices 
have shown an advance of $1 to $3 a thousand, 
and further advances may be confidently ex- 
pected if a reasonable volume of business con- 
tinues. 

As to Atlantic coast business the letter says: 

The intercoastal market seemingly is well sup- 
ported, as far as prices are concerned, by a scarcity 
in tonnage. In fact, intercoastal tonnage is not 
one bit more plentiful than the car supply is for 
the rail market. The increase in the volume of 
intercoastal sales can not be given all the credit 
for the strong prevailing prices, altho undoubtedly 
the widening consumption of fir up and down the 
Atlantic coast has had its beneficial effect. The 
consumption of west Coast wood on the Atlantic 
coast has unquestionably nearly doubled this year, 


and the supply of tonnage is probably not as great 
as it was a year ago. While the movement of 
eastbound general cargo has reduced very mate- 
rially the amount of lumber each ship will take 
the increased shipment of lumber has been brought 
about by the tremendous cut in eastbound general 
cargo rates, A year ago $12 a ton was about the 
minimum fate on the basic commodities, with some 
items commanding as high as $18 to $20 a ton. 
The prevailing rate now is $6 a ton on practically 
all items, which enables the shippers to the east- 
ern half of the United States to absorb much 
greater backhaul rates from Atlantic coast ports 
than they could a year ago. Some of the inter- 
coastal lines are now carrying only half the lum- 
ber they a did; and while a year ago an 
occasional tramp steamer could be picked up for 
an eastbound load of lumber there are now prac- 
tically none. A tramp steamer, to start with, in 
order to get cargo, must name a more favorable 
rate than the regular liners, and when the liners 
themselves can not break even on the prevailing 
rates there is not much chance for a tramp. We 
hear rumors of increased intercoastal service, and 
undoubtedly the present paucity of space eastbound 
will be overcome before many months. However, 
we must consider that the number of vessels in the 
service can not materially increase until the rate 
war is over and general cargo rates return to a 
paying basis. Furthermore, there is no chance to 
speak of that the quantity of eastbound general 
cargo will shrink before next spring, simply be- 
cause all of the intercoastal lines have contracted 
with the various large shippers for specific quanti- 
ties of general cargo up to March 1. The demand 
for lumber on the Atlantic coast, and its consump- 
tion, seem to be more than ample to cover the 
available tonnage, and buyers indicate a willing- 
ness to place orders now for shipment as late as 
December and January. 


Decrease in Production Expected 


The letter observes that with the coming of 
winter lumbermen may expect a decrease in 
production, since night runs are not satisfac- 
tory in the winter season; also that the coming 
of heavy rains is likely to cause a log shortage, 
with the effect of curtailing production. Today 
there is practically no surplus of logs in the 
water to act as a cushion against unfavorable 
logging conditions. Shortage of cars and loco- 
motives is preventing the delivery from the 
interior of a normal supply of logs to tidewater 
—a, fact which also is having an effect in holding 
up log prices. 

The letter closes with an analysis of condi- 
tions in the European-Asiatic theater of con- 
troversy in their indirect and remote bearing on 
the west Coast lumber industry. 
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WHERE FOOL AUTOISTS BECOME ANGELS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 7.—Something new in 
road signs was encountered by Ralph Byers, of 
the sales department of the Stanwood Mill Co., 
during a recent vacation in the Okanogan coun- 
try. He traveled by automobile and had a most 
enjoyable outing. The thorofares in that part 
of the State are excellent, considering the fact 
that for most part they are dirt road, says Mr. 
Byers. He adds that when the motorist starts 
to climb from the depths of the Columbia River 
valley to the terraces far above, it is a second- 
speed proposition. On one side are towering 
heights, and on the other cliffs and steep hill- 
sides stretching away for hundreds of feet 
below. In order to make the grade the motorist 
needs to go faster than low gear, but at the 
same time safety requires him to keep out of 
‘thigh.’’ Staring Mr. Byers in the face as he 
began the climb was this legend: 

THIS ROAD IS NOT FOOL PROOF 

‘*No,’’ says Ralph, ‘‘I did not turn back; 
merely shot her into ‘intermediate’ and went 
my way rejoicing. Incidentally, there is another 
typical warning sign in that part of the State, 
reading: 

HERE’S WHERE WE MAKE ANGELS 

‘*Needless to say, the entire region is delight- 
fully long on scenery. I remember with keen 
satisfaction, for example, ‘my visit to the 
Methow, where the fishing is good. But it is 
the best country in the world for the reckless 
driver or the timid automobilist to avoid.’’ 


(SRS aaaaeaaa: 


ACCUMULATION OF FIR IS VERY SMALL 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 7.—At Friday’s 
luncheon of the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club, 
President Ed R. Hogg said: 

By reading the west Coast weekly lumber re- 
view, you will find that production for the thirty- 
nine weeks of this year was 3,190,000,000 feet; 
orders, 3,122,000,000 feet; shipments, 3,085,000,- 
000 feet. Production has exceeded new business 
by only 68,000,000 feet, and has exceeded ship- 
ments by only 105,000,000 feet. That is to say, 
the accumulation of fir lumber since Jan. 1, is very 
small. 

On the basis of the figures he had quoted, 
Mr. Hogg conducted a roundtable discussion 
of stocks, bringing out the poin‘ that the in- 
dividual manufacturers present had remarked 
precisely the condition indicated at each :f the 
mills represented in the elub. Among the lum- 
bermen present were Gordon H. MacDonald, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; Ed J. McMaster, John 
MeMaster Shingle Co., manufacturer of siding; 
William C. Krafve, Atlas Lumber Co.; Ralph 
A. Clark, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills; Alvin 
Schwager, Nettleton Lumber Co.; A. W. Hay- 
land, Preston Mill Co.; Max A. Wyman, Foster- 
Wyman Lumber Co.; Sherman L. Johnson, 
Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co. 


Discuss Kansas Views on Marketing Fir 


A somewhat lengthy discussion resulted from 
the reading of a letter giving the views of a 
number of Kansas City wholesalers and com- 
mission men as to what they considered proper 
marketing methods for fir. In brief, their con- 
tention was that the entry of southern pine 
operators into fir manufacture would bring about 
such a change that the old timers in fir would 
have to recognize the new order or lose the 
business. As summarized by President Hogg, 
the communication was ‘‘an arraignment’’ of 
present methods. He good naturedly asked for 
an expression of opinion from the manufac- 
turers present. Some of them stated that the 
Kansas City view, as given in the letter, would 
be ideal from the standpoint of the buyer, but 
not at all ideal from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer; furthermore, that when the 
southern manufacturers definitely entered the fir 
game, they would probably find that some 
of the recommendations would be physically im- 
possivle, 


Will Continue to Ship Short Lengths 
The discussion logically gravitated into an 
expression of views as to specified lengths. One 
of the manufacturers gave his experience with 
an inquiry calling for a carload of 16-foot stock. 
His firm declined to book the order as set forth, 


wiring that it-would ship ‘‘in the usual way.’’ - 


The shipment was duly made, 85 percent long, 


and 15 percent well assorted shorts; but a con- 
troversy has arisen and it has not yet been 
settled. The roundtable talk brought out the 
point that in shipping short lengths the uniform 
practice was to divide the 15 percent shorts into 
one-third 4- and 5-foot, and two-thirds 6- to 
9-foot. One mill representative stated that in 
filling some orders for specified lengths his con- 
cern had bundled short lengths with long, say 
12 and 4- and 10- and 6-foot, so as to make 
out the specified 16-foot lengths, and ‘‘never 
a kick.’’ Another manufacturer added, ‘‘ they 
do that universally across the line.’’ The up- 
shot of the discussion was a determination by 
the fir manufacturers present to continue their 
practice of shipping short lengths, precisely as 
established by custom. ‘‘When our southern 
brothers break into our game out here, no doubt 
they will be able to teach us a whole lot of 
things,’’ remarked a manufacturer, ‘‘but I’m 
thinking that they’ll learn a whole lot, too.’’ 


BIG WALNUT LOG ATTRACTS ATTENTION 


New York, Oct. 10.—The largest black wal- 
nut log ever to reach the port of New York 
arrived recently for I. T. Williams & Sons 
and it attracted widespread interest among 
the hardwood men of the city. Many experts 
in lumber made the trip to Astoria, where the 
log was on exhibition for several days, espe- 
cially to examine it. Afterward the log wat 


public response to the army’s concentrated city- 
wide effort. Each group is functioning under 
the chairmanship of a man prominent in that 
particular field, assisted in some cases by a 
committee of three or more members. Before 
the work of active solicitation begins on Oct. 
20, it is expected that 110 groups will be en- 
listed in the industrial, banking and mercantile 
division, including as chairman leaders in every 
phase of Boston’s activities, industrial, social, 
civic and professional. 


(SRR AaABs 


FIR FOR THOUSAND REFRIGERATOR CARS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 7.—West Coast Lum- 
bermen are interested in the forthcoming award 
of contracts for 1,000 refrigerator cars for the 
Pacific Fruit Express. These freezers are to 
be built entirely of fir, and will require—in 
sills, framing, siding, lining and roofing—a 
total of between 8,500,000 and 9,000,00Q feet. 
The inquiries have been in hand for some time, 
and it is expected that the contracts will be 
awarded within the next few days. 


TO HUNT DAYS AND ENJOY RADIO EVENINGS 


New York, Oct. 10.—The radio has invaded 
the lumber camps of the Adirondacks. 

The Granshue camp of the A. Sherman Lum- 
ber Co., located in the heart of the mountains, 
has just been equipped with one of the latest 

model G-E radios and 











this fall hunting par- 
ties will be entertained 
each evening with vocal 
and instrumental selec- 
tions broadeasted from 
the various sending sta- 
tions in the East, as 
well as the latest news 
of the day. A sermon 
will be received each 
Sunday morning. 
Charlie Sisson and 
Edwin Safford will be 
on hand at the Gran- 
shue camp to welcome 
the company’s old 
friends and to initiate 
the new ones into the 





Great Virginia walnut log, one of largest handled at New York dock. The mysteries of this fa- 


man standing beside it is 6 feet 2 inches tall 


hauled to the mill and the process of manufac- 
ture destroyed its identity. 

The log was 8 feet in diameter at the small 
end and 9 feet, 6 inches, at the butt end. It 
weighed 30,000 pounds and the approximate 
value was $3,800. Hewn from a tree that per- 
haps had stood for a century or more about 
twenty-five miles from Petersburg, Va., the log 
was hauled to that city over a State highway 
and lightered there for the journey to New 
York. 

At the yard where this log was received, it 
required four derricks to lift the big Virginia 
product to the dock. It was one of the largest 
timbers that had ever been handled at the 
plant. The shipper of the log was Clarence 
Glasgow, who came upon the sturdy old black 
walnut by accident. 


"ARE aeaeaaa. 


LUMBERMEN HELP RAISE WELFARE FUND 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—The lumber trade 
of Boston is codperating generously with the 
Salvation Army in the home service appeal 
which it will make Oct. 20 to 30 for $200,000 
to be raised in the city to finance the army’s 
manifold local welfare and relief activities dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Wells Blanchard, of the Blanchard Lumber 
Co., has accepted the chairmanship of a special 
lumber group, formed in accordance with the 
campaign plans for the industrial organization 
of Boston according to its various lines of ac- 
tivity. Mr. Blanchard is organizing a commit- 
tee to assist him in the work, and plans are 
already under way to reach every person in the 
lumber trade in Boston directly with the appeal 
of the army. 

More than forty-five different lines of trade 
and industry are already organized in indi- 
vidual groups in order to secure the maximum 


mous lumber camp. | 

Just now officials of the Sherman company 
are arranging two parties, one for the opening 
week of the hunting season, beginning Oct. 16, 
and one leaving New York election day night, 
Nov. 7. 

Frank McNally, manager of the New York 
office of the A. Sherman Lumber Co., has ar- 
ranged to have extra Pullman ears to take the 
company’s guests to the rendezvous. 


ORGANIZE TO ELIMINATE BLISTER RUST 


WINCHENDON, Mass., Oct. 10.—That the val- 
uable and extensive white pine forests extending 
from Winchendon to Royalston are threatened 
with extinction within the next five years, and 
that only the most carefully planned campaign 
will arrest and eradicate the white pine blister 
rust which has already obtained a strong foot- 
hold, is the verdict of State Forester T. W. 
Merrick, who, with a force of scouts, has been 
surveying conditions in the woodlands of this 
vicinity. 

Winchendon, recognized thruout the country 
as an important center of the toy industry, has 
gone in heavily for reforesting in recent years. 
Many thousands of young white pines have 
been planted and local industries had inaugu- 
rated an extensive campaign to grow lumber on 
a commercial basis to replace the immense 
quantities cut around here and manufactured 
into toys. Winchendon has long been known 
as ‘‘Toy Town,’’ and the toy manufacturers 
who for years have been planting trees to re- 
place the mature timber cut off to be made into 
toys are much concerned. They have promised 
every codperation in their power and will fur- 
nish men and money to aid the State officials. 
The local wooden ware and toy mill owners 
value their reforested lands at more than $2,- 
000,000. 
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Lumber Movement for Thirty-nine Weeks* 


Production Shipments Orders 
2 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
; ey ee ee rns ne 2,779/445,520 2,624,723,273 279,161,163 2,705,463,579 2 887,291 650 2,729,642,623 
ei ee het ieee Ce " "71,384,786 72,068,495 55,852,060 476,051 7,677,147 93,785,328 
BIE os cats i ian dogs rembad buenos sbuovesoavenee een 2,850,830,306 2,696.791,768  2,785,003,223 2, 750, "939-630 2,924'90n'797 2,823.427.951 
t_ Coas wrmen’s Association........s.sccscccees 3,099,658,988 1,905,876,107 011,819,552 2,010,281, 994  8,047,202,688  2,004,458,016 
bahar ag" ES ABI RT AM OLA 2A PERN RI: ” 90,855,948 62,125,236 73,832,602 60,223,600 ° 75,442,933 81/852,802 
_ + “rei eaepat Gotta: ips at ie he Sate inlet 3,190,514,936 1,968,001,343  3,085,652,154 2,070, 28 594 122,645,621  2,086,310,818 
restern P anufacturers’ “St nT 849,671,000 549,102,082 939,904,000 495,068,728 953,225,000 486,475,000 
“— . “s — ia ashe ‘ c ; cepa fs nag poss a cov deve nae aiorars 31,529,000 17,560,000 21,529,000 18,289,000 20,975,000 21,650,000 
TT tat at. oo Cg yeh’ 881,200,000 566,662,082 961,433,000 513,357,728 974,200,000 508,125,000 
ia White and Sugar Pine Manuf: srs’ Assn.. 345,878,000 210,676,000 239,210,000 158,711,000 544,014,000 325,060,000 
mes te charlene nip sas EP "679,000 "000 5,905,000 17413,000 4,822,000 1,583,000 
Snail ha ect eta rth al halen Aaa nia RE 0 353,557,000 211,45y,000 245,115,000 160,124,000 548,836,000 326,643,000 
; CMAN ao ost écsin oo ncn sone hha 290,911,000 203,854,000 265,718,000 140,221,000 276,005,000 124,336,000 
arcs oe aganitataerae et Reus Ws SOE RPI ASS OE "812, 7,459,000 9,294,000 4,503,000 8,245,000 8,240,000 
BML Seeks ee fe cn Phin gcse chaucnatonane 299,723,000 211,313,000 275,012,000 144,724,000 284,250,000 132,576,000 
y ( ine As OR NR ets 310,195,044 226,186,738 303,723,189 212,702,105 307,000,946 204,534,331 
aa. ea ROR iT AAAI IAN 7,721,940 8/308,893 10,342,471 9°803,806 688, 14/274,667 
| eal ap ele SSeS abe aerehve ties Ne ORR I MME LINO 317,916,984 234,495,631 314,065,660 222,505,911 316,689,012 218°808,998 
K Manufacturers’ Assn.. 77,708,000 78,317,000 107,889,000 65,080,000 101,062,000 58,272,000 
eis ee ’880,000 5, 2/668,000 2°666,000 1,478,000 27484,000 
BN Gor GON fe cn OTOL ULE et Cun cna towed 78,588,000 78,932,000 110,557,000 67,746,000 102,540,000 60,756,000 
N fact A MATION... oc coesevcnsce 333,504,678 No Report 303,256,581 No Report 109,879,000 Not Reported 
gong eters Porm eee tees os) 7122464 No Report 9,670,698 No Report 9,675,000 Not’Reported 
li aaa tales ul: a a ile ease Mei PEA Re 340,627,142 312,927,279 119,554, 000 
Total for One Week (Cut, Shipments and Orders)........... 225,985,138 163,919,624 189,093,831 182,374,457 188,003,146 223,869,797 
Total for Thirty-nine Weeks (Cut, Shipments and Orders) 8,312,957,368 5,967,654,824 8,089,765,316  5,969,902,863  8,413,683,430  6,156,647,767 
zan Hardwood Mz facturers’ Assn., Jan.-Aug., 1922 
eer rere Seen re eaeertote 10,688,000 117,522,000 13,810,000 77,452,000 Mot Reported Not Reported 
SO a Re Do Fn 5 Stee ee Re ee ie 6,465,000 6,381,000 Not Reported 
Grand Total (Cut and Shipments).............+. 8,330,110,368 6,085,176,824  8,109,956,316  6,047,354,863 


*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended Sept. 30. The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 
period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





California Pines Sales 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 7.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association reports for the week ended Sept. 30 
average prices received (siding, battens and 
lath not included) as $39.80 on total sales of 
15,367,000 feet, and $26.45 on California sales 
of 7,961,000 feet. Total sales by grades were 
as follows: 


California eatae Mixed Pines 


t Common— eet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 263,500 NO Bcsseusu 8,500 
oS eee 343,500 > Misbexaes 319,500 
ees ere 391,000 Ws. B os 53ne5 58,50 
No. 3 clear... 538,000 NE I Fee 674,000 
Inch shop .... 22,000 INO, © acdicxe 5,0 
No. 1 shop.. 706,000 %", all width 2,000 
No. 2 shop.. vale 414,500 Form stock. 15,000 
No. 3 shop....1,183,000 Ee: acetens 72,000 
C&btr. short. 8.000 No. 1 dimen... 61,000 
BURINCH .. 200 205,500 Siding— in. Ft. 
Sugar Pine B&btr. bev.. 104,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 116,500 C bev....... 23,000 
oS Ee ee 78,000 D bev....... 62,000 
No. 3 clear.... 217,500 C&btr. short 1 oe 
Inch shop .... 34,000 Stained ..... 
No. 1 shop.... 289,500 Misc. ....... 10: 000 
No. 2 shop.... 264,500 Panels 
No. 3 shop.... 25,000 eet 
C&btr. short.. 8.000 White pine 7,000 
Stained ...... 9,000 
White Fir Pine ....ece0e0¢ 3,950,000 
No. 3 com. and Bil cnansesdond 475,000 
RS 194,500 Mountain Pine 
No. 4 com Ieee = SaaS EES 1,880,500 
OS Ea 2,500 Australian 
me. 2 Gimon:. 140/000 . oisiesrerwosece 000 
paca Fir Battens 
oA EAS "are eins sae ees 5,500 
oo Lath 
Ties & timbers 453 00 eces 
Dimension ... 50.000 No. 1 pine.... 190,000 
Cedar No. 2 pine.... ae 000 
steht bib ie Bos 25.000 32” pine...... 0,000 





The West Coast Review 


For the week ended Sept. 30, 120 mills re- 
port as follows to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association: 


Feet 

Production .... 90,855,948 8% above normal 

Shipments ..... 73,832,602 2% below orders 

PEOTS .. s5a:60-00 75,442,933 17% below production 

New business— 

Water delivery— Feet Feet 
ee _ 2 ere ree 19,950,278 
are Pere 8,092,655 

Total yeonnd (37% of total)........ 28,042,933 

PRO A GUCO OBER S 5.000 neds o's oops sista o'e'ss 47,400,000 

Pe ME 5 cake seae Coneeenaee 75,442,933 

Shipments— 

Water delivery— Feet Feet 
SEB 5s 5a ciewiey nena hye 20,533,732 
PROS eaesibban $4 a4 aes 5,838,870 

Total water (36% of total)........ 26,372,602 

SRE URES 0 555064050060 000 dccee 47,460,000 

Rn ae eer eee 73,832,602 

Unfilled orders— 

Domestic cargo ........+. be ches -. 110,589,081 feet 

SEEEOEG bb.0 np 4.00% 0594000004 eee. 57,394,201 feet 

A ee ee yy 7,205 cars 





California Pines Summary 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 7.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association comparative figures for August, 
1921 and 1922, cover same seventeen mills: 


Aug., a Aug., 1922 Percent 
PRODUCTION— Fe Feet Increase 
Pine only ...... 47, 530, 000 71,146,000 49.5 
All, ineldg. pine. 64, 392, '000 91,864,000 42.5 
SHIPMENTS— 
Pine OOl7 «2 586s 23,474,000 35,052,000 49.5 
All, incldg. pine. 35,154,000 48,837,000 39 
INVENTORY— Aug. 31,1921 Aug. 31, 1922 
No. 3 shop & btr. 98,877,000 74,082,000 24.5* 
MHA. 50% v 76,830,000 344,534,000 8.6* 
ORDERS— 
No. 3 shop & btr. 23,889,000 45,595,000 90 
2 ee ee 71,983,000 103,751,000 44 





*Decrease. 


The following figures summarize August, 
1922, reports of thirty-four operations: 








During AuGUST— Production Shipments 
WIEE BIO: x00 500000 6 79,975,148 42,134,269 
ge 21,860,328 7,582,628 
PARDO MON. 6.0:5.5.4090%6 soe oe 241,397 
od a er ee ee 19,083,417 10,909,835 
Oo Te | 6,253,312 1,085,157 
All other woods...... 4,327,896 6,174,421 

131,500,101 68,127,707 

Aug. 31— Inventories Unfilled orders 
No. 2 shop and better— 

White pine ........ 54,382,012 32,851,280 

BUGAT MINE 2... 0.005% 34539.596 20,589,268 
Oe AD S50 0019 s.0-49 21,042,103 12,401,714 
Box Paces and cut stock 9,960,203 23,178,745 
Commons, including box 

lumber, white and 

BUGAT PINE 22.000 214,624,095 78,061,719 
All other woods...... 95,981,164 8,565,623 

430,529,173 175,648,349 





California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, CAuir., Oct. 7.—The follow- 
ing summarized the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation’s report for the week ended Sept. 30: 





Member mills reported Entire 
Percent industry 
No. of of pro- estimated 

mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ... 14 8,812,000 100 12,100,000 
Shipments ... 14 9,294,000 105 12,700,000 

Orders— 
Received ... 14 8,245,000 oe 11,300,000 
On hand.... 14 55,412,000 75,900,000 
Detailed Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 
14 mills 14 mills 
Northern California*....... 2,457,000 2,330,000 
Southern California*....... 3,106,000 3,820,000 
a a rr 0 0 
ETS a nena te 1,654,000 1,401,000 
ETD sis Ginage nhl epleaian 2,077,000 694,000 
DM .spcussesrnsdaeseane 9,294,000 8,245,000 


*North and south of line running thru San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

+Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

TAll other States and Canada. 








latioonl Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
following analysis of figures appearing in the 
table at the top of this page. Orders and ship- 
ments are shown below as percentages of pro- 


duction: During During 39 
Weeks Ended Wks. Ended 


Sept. 30 Sept. 30 

No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or. 

ASSOCIATION— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine. ...6.«. 126 78 = 81 98 103 
TORY OGRE  ssiccscwnee 120 81 8 97 98 
WOStErn PINGS .....06000 68 67 109 111 
California Pines... 5 77 63 69 155 
California Redwood.... 14 105 94 92 95 
No. Carolina Pine...... 26 134 125 99 100 
Nor. Hemlock & Hdwd. -16 303 168 141 130 
Northern Pine.......... 7 #136 136 92 35 


351 84 83 97 


North Carolina Pine 


The North Carolina Pine Association makes 
the following analysis of figures reported by 
fifty-one mills for the week ended Sept. 30: 











Feet Percentages of. 
Production Ship- Last 
Nor- Ac- ments Week 
Production— mal _ tual 
Actual .. 12,273,922 86 
Normal.. 14,286,000 
Shipments. 14,447,698 101 118 
Orders ... 14,286,936 0 116 99 148 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics for 
the weeks ended as shown, and comparative 


periods: 

1922— Production Shipments Orders 
MODES BOie.c sews 4,992,000 5,963,000 4,657,000 
oS ae | See 4,926,000 5, 379,000 4,613,000 
- ee 19, 160,000 21,349,000 17,593,000 
Sept. 5-Oct.1.. 9,268,000 11,570.000 12,482,000 





Southern Pine Stocks 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 9.—Average orders 
on hand per mill for southern pine lumber on 
Sept. 1 last were the largest for any month 
since February, 1920, and the average available 
stocks per mill not covered by orders on Sept. 
1 were the lowest since April, 1920, according 
to figures given in the monthly stock sheet of 
the Southern Pine Association just issued. 

Average orders on hand Sept. 1 were 2,260,- 
667 feet per mill; on Feb. 1, 1920, orders aver- 
aged 2,487,044 feet per mill. Available stocks 
not covered by orders Sept. 1, amounted to 
2,910,571 feet per mill; while on April 1, 1920, 
available stocks averaged 2,643,210 feet per 
mill. 

Average total stocks of southern pine on 
hand Sept. 1 were 5,171,238 feet per mill. 
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Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 7.—Direct sales of Douglas fir, Sept. 25-30: 


—Sales—- 


V. g. flooring, 1x4— No. Feet 
GR BLS ke bole oe os ke Cae Hg eR 12 82,000 
|. Sat eee eee aren 69 374,000 
IN ris sic ows Naiwe wo etal vee 29 185,000 

S. g. flooring— 

4” No. 2 and better...... 22 180,000 

INO so heentcniece wen 11 91,000 
6” No. 2 and better...... 30 98,000 

POO pa gieeusvedwaiens 3 11,000 

Ceiling, 44x4”— 

No. 2 and better.......... 55 298,000 
WORLD wacducaas es. caecweees 14 65,000 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 7.—Statistics of direct sales of Douglas fir as co mpiled by the 





mone 


Nore 


—Prices 


High Low Spread Drop siding, 1x6”— 
$57.00 $52.00 $5.00 No. 2 and better........ 
54.00 47.00 7.00 No. 3 tie eeteeeeees ss ees 
45.00 41.00 4.00 Common, No. 1, SiS— 
Pa 1 eee Se a ee 
BS” \.caseqenesedawseaadee 
41.00 36.50 5.50 : ? #9 
mse «ee 3 gene ee 
44.00 38.00 6.00 2° yp entigei ats 
40.00 37.00 3.00 + Tiebreaker 
DE wicendses cance 
40.00 36.00 4.00 ro Cho tree 
34.50 30.50 4.00 MEG wiaecasanae 


—Sales—- Prices————_—_ 
No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
75 538,000 11 $43.00 $36.00 $7.00 
20 38,000 7 40.50 34.50 6.00 
«eae 297,000 9 21.50 16.50 5.00 
‘io ae 97,000 8 22.00 16.00 6.00 
nee 333,000 9 20.50 16.50 4.00 
io oO 256,000 8 22.50 19.50 3.00 
-- 59 163,000 8 23.50 19.50 4.00 
«oo OC 70,000 5 23.50 20.50 3.00 
eu ee 26,000 6 27.50 20.50 7.00 - 
ere 16,000 4 29.00 24.50 4.50 


sales reporting department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 


Association, show that in September the volume in most instances recorded a decrease, while the price either remained steady or showed a slight 
























advance. The comparative figures for July, August and September are: 
V. g. fir flooring, 1-4: ——Sales—— Prices Drop Siding: ——Sales—— Prices 

Ne. No. Feet No. High Low Spread 6” No. 2 & better— No Feet No. High Low Spread 
MORE pavawkcreceketeweeons 38 199,000 8 $64.00 $52.00 $12.00 WON taciadeccadencaaaget 333 =2,105,000 16 45.00 34.00 11.00 
PO reer rrr 51 307,000 5 57.00 51.00 6.00 PO ERR See 430 2,648,000 16 43.00 32.00 11.00 
OUIOE goes iuccceres 49 344,000 9 57.00 50.00 7.00 aes 5 gid sadeedoneeeae 353 =, 429,000 14 43.00 36.00 7.00 

No. 2— No. 3— 

MU ittecedeedetuuvawens 60 495,000 13 36.50 24.50 12.00 
Eee Ee ir 8400 48:00 9.09 August 02ST 78 722,000 16 39.50 29.50 10.00 
September .............. 278 1,631,000 18 54.00 45.00 > SE ocnerseanenys 50 396,000 8 40.50 34.50 6.00 

No. 3— 8 and 10” No. 1— 

GUY wicseccesseseciccceses 80 489,000 2 (Qe SGGR. TO: Sie ook ckcscakncenaeous 322 2,576,000 15 19.50 12.50 7.00 
BUGUME 002 00s escwcieeces 78 479,000 7 49.00 39.00 10.00 August ...........cceee- 383 3,655,000 18 19.50 12.50 7.00 
September ...........:- 82 540,000 7 45.00 39.00 6.00 September ............. 253 1,758,000 15 =: 21.50 = 14.50 7.00 
S. g. fir flooring: 12” No. 1— 

4” No. 2 and better— MUN dade ckéadwakinéeades 101 490,000 10 20.00 14.00 6.00 
RE he he See eR ewccees 121 968,000 9 41.00 33.00 8.00 MUU cecsawadnde canes 116 540,000 11 20.00 14.00 6.00 
| SPP RP err err 135 1,210,000 9 42.00 33.00 9.00 SPT CCRC ee 82 393,000 13 23.00 15.00 8.00 
WONSIANGP hiccccviseeces 93 597,000 10 42.00 36.00 6.00 2x4” 12-14 No. 1 S&E— 

4” No. 3— July apis 461 1,547,000 17 19.00 13.50 5.50 

MUR Viedaedesduceeeas . i -00 
wea EO § 35:00 3000 © &00-« September 622200220752, 492 1,810,000 12 20.50 15.50 5.00 
September .......-.-+.:- 36 «242000 7 87.00 31.00 6.00 ne aananl 

6” No. 2 & better— wae yeas areaah nce 3 isoaeans segs, seadey. pane 
1 ree ee ee eT ee ee 145 479,000 9 44.00 36.0 8.00 Sentember .............. 463 1,474 , 23:00 1650 6.50 
esa iaeee aeeeh 148 508,000 MR HR T° I ai on" ee See | 
September .........++++- 136 514,000 > Se Ce Oe Bi cde cincevttins e-sabia gyro Ao- “Se oS ae 

6” No. 3— DE sc ccckucousttdecneted ata), waadeues oc  aaee “eeame! wise 
Rrra eA eNeE ese WRN ee 32 134,000 10 38.00 31.00 7.00 ee 305 800,000 11 25.50 18.50 7.00 
pO ere ee 26 184,000 6 40.00 35.00 5.00 2x4” -20— 

BOGtOMABEE cccsciccccavee 15 58,000 6 41.00 35.00 6.00 WUE tive cceteidendadlecds, oul ddeadbeee —e- ee” Uadete” adda ee 
Ceiling: —, Sil hai ha rte aida Gad te iss a6 bes ‘ sate sais ee 
54x4” No. 2 & better— “Pe he ye ed ecveceoe > ls he by 

WER hao 0 0-4 cence dc wcennnns 282 1,458,000 12 37.00 29.50 7.50 July ; 2 ee Sr ass Jee Se eed a ea en * Ae 
yo a Meer ersrar tra 344 1,762,000 15 38.00 29.00 9.00 MR ose. cusunenee ay, sae, iy See a ds 2 Wi aee 
PIOUONIIOE bcd otic cncuwas 244 1,172,000 15 41.00 29.00 12.00 September ...........-- 68 764,000 8 27.50 20.50 2 7.00 
5x4” No. 3— 2x6 & 8, 26-32— 
WEMMIn ais ols dan OW tee eles wae 69 416,000 14 35.00 24.00 11.00 GORS he 6dcccdsasncwedpuase dhe) dtgccdden .) 4e Faden « ale” ase 
CCC er 62 288,000 13 33.00 25.00 8.00 BE cc cdivdandewecwatade  “caenmaal ca: L nmheae’- dees Teens 
ONION So icccnkincenkens 55 266,000 10 34.50 22.00 12.50 Septemaver .cccccccccces 11 36,000 6 29.00 24.00 5.00 
e e e 
Production and Shipments of Western Pine 
PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 7.—The report of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association for August is as follows: 
Production Statistics for August Shipment Statistics for August Production and Shipments Compared 
Mills reporting—— Production -—Mills reporting—- -——Shipments—— — 10 ae a, pom 
Total Nocut Cutting Feet 0 TODUCTION ....++eeeeee 008, 1346, 

a Total shipmts. Shpg. Cars Feet eer eer ree 156,305,015 92,397,038 
Li er 52 3 49 109,008,654 1922....... 52 0 52 5,883 156,305,015 
ROO civic eds 56 15 41 107,346,351 i) Sa 56 2 54 3,477 92,397,038 Cut exceeds shipments 12,703,639 14,949,313 

Shipments August, 1922 Shipments August, 1921 Shipments August, 1922 Shipments August, 1921 

Cars Feet ars Feet Cc Feet Cars Feet 

ME, ORS alte es wee nee aus 352 10,514,610 275 7,736,991 Colorado 4,254,397 142 3,776,351 
Co OS Ra ere ire? 477 11,522,896 282 7,194,498 Wyoming 1,941,957 27 27,897 
ee rrr ree 66 1,767,658 56 1,591,578 EIU ia 5 Canwaa daa 1,579,830 52 1,429,949 
WHOMDITICOR oo cincccsvnanaee 476 12,194,165 345 9,823,355 Michigan 8,704,359 107 2,752,951 
NOPE DAMOUR .ciccctccncene 126 3,304,872 67 1,676,585 2 a Perr 2,923,891 42 1,262,354 
Co Bo 143 3,767,949 67 1,804,196 pi EPPA ere ree 1 1,511,216 22 593,726 
MEIEOOEEE osccacces oarcbancne 456 11,484,929 313 8,215,825 Atlantic coast States*.. 1,170 31,814,387 587 15,296,199 
WHIMGHIMNED, 5 ics 3 big 0 Kiowa cove 338 8,877,042 258 6,787,099 Other eastern States]... 122 3,346,685 80 2,107,511 
MME rs nt cath eed eekeaee ee 402 10,231,201 242 6,200,317 OCRBBGS | cn desccadenddensecceneéas 1 eeendeees Sete | | Veena 
Co) errr rer 588 15,693,316 294 7,756,765 Oklahoma and Texas. 4 162,170 2 75,629 
MI ines ke cehcaaereKas 51 1,246,377 34 824,237 NOG waesdscnacawcadseaewe 1 24,831 <ets oeahemeae 
EEE, 2c wach banmaciceuaes 198 5,055,300 144 3,677,624 CAINE. “6 bacawxauedaceaned 67 2,464,107 3 80,906 
je Sane 74 1,936,870 36 1,004,495 a ———_— — —_——— 
UD 6. ccedddanasweauselaas 5,883 156,305,015 3,477 92,397,038 


*Pennsylvania, New Jersey and States north. 


Normal 
16 


Cee ere meer eee e eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


+East of Mississippi and south of Ohio rivers. 


The following figures show the number of mills reporting August, 1922, prices and volume of inquiry as normal, or above or below normal, normal 
being taken as the volume of inquiry and price level of the preceding month, July, 1922: 


Below 


Above 
22 0 Inquiries 


ee ee ee 


Normal Above Below 
15 18 5 





HOLD DINNER AND EXPERIENCE MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 9.—Last Thursday 
evening the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city 
held a dinner-meeting at the Adelphia Hotel, 
attended by nearly a hundred persons, almost 
all of whom were members. It turned out to be 
a regular Methodist experience meeting, and 
was of great value to all who attended. Presi- 
dent John I. Coulbourn promised a certain 
schedule, and, with watch in hand, he did ex- 
actly what he said, without losing any values. 
It developed that a man can say a lot in less 
than two minutes if he knows what he is going 
to say, and has the inspiration of a rapid fire 
chairman and the example of others who are 
on their toes. During the dinner there was 
community singing, and solos by Thomas E. 





Coale and J. Edwards Smith, jr., and then the 
routine business and committee reports were 
disposed of without the loss of a second. Then 
each man present, taken alphabetically from 
the membership list, was called on to tell how 
business was with him, what he thought of the 
outlook, and anything else of interest he might 
have to say and keep within two minutes. In 
this way some seventy-five testimonials were 
taken, and it was noted that all of them are 
finding business good now. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the future. Some claim 
that transportation conditions will soon im- 
prove, and the market get easier. Others feel 
that it will be a long time before they improve, 
and that in the meantime there will be a tend- 
ency to a runaway market unless efforts are 
made to prevent it. The fact that export busi- 





ness is showing signs of revival adds to this 
possibility. Several expressed themselves in 
favor of all buying steadily what they feel 
their trade will use, not speculating, and using 
their influence to steady the market at present 
price levels, which all agree will show a reason- 
able profit at present costs. Some reported col- 
lections very good, others fair, and some felt 
that now was a good time to tighten credits, 
as the prospects are that some will not be able 
to stand the strain which will come if building 
slackens. Millwork prices are reported high 
and apt to go higher. Immediate delivery, 
which is being demanded by almost every cus- 
tomer, is considered one of the present prob- 
lems of the yards. Several expressed the opin- 
ion that if prices were kept down, good busi- 
ness would continue for several years. 
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Wisconsin and Michigan Hemlock and Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Organizations Vote to Amalgamate 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 12.—With an at- 
tendance of well over one hundred, the quar- 
terly meeting of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association opened 
at 10 o’clock this morning, M. J. Fox, of Iron 
Mountain, Mich., presiding. 

The first subjects taken up were car supply 
and the labor situation. As to the latter, the 
consensus was that the logging camps had 60 
to 70 pércent of the men they needed. They 
expected to get full crews very shortly, how- 
ever, now that road work and building opera- 
tions are letting up for the season. 

The car situation is not as satisfactory as 
it might be, embargoes on eastern roads in- 
terfering with-shipments of lumber. 

In speaking of Minnesota mill conditions, 
Edward Hines, of Chicago, said that of seven 
camps his interests had five not now operat- 
ing and that the other two would be shut 
down in a few days owing to scarcity of labor. 
He stated that, for the first time in ten years, 
no logs are being carried over this year. The 
same condition exists at other mills in Minne- 
sota, Mr. Hines declared. 

One of the features of the meeting was the 
presentation of a number of charts displayed 
about the convention hall. These charts, which 
are reproduced herewith, give a visible indica- 


Tan Feb t. April 








a: alae. anaes GR enien Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


a mee Cur / ‘\ 


to note that on the whole this year the produc- 
tion and shipment lines follow the trend of 
normal. It will be noted, however, that busi- 
ness has been much better than normal, which 
fact is substantiated by tables showing stock on 
hand. 

Stocks on Hand 


Hemlock Hardwood Total 
Co) a 237,000,000 138,000,000 375,000,000 
J SRE re 150,000,000 104,000,000 254,000,000 
| a 182,000,000 124,000,000 306,000,000 
Lo) aoe oe 154,000,000 147,000,000 301,000,000 
| re 98,000,000 127,000,000 225,000,000 
Se 124,000,000 144,000,000 268,000,000 
| Re 216,000,000 320,000,000 536,000,000 
Sept., 1922... 146,000,000 208,000,000 354,000,000 

Hemlock Stocks 

No. 2 & Btr. No. 3 
SUIS s ins obatababausees 170,000,000 66,000,000 
ar er ae 111,000,000 38,000,000 
| CR eran ere nes 147,000,000 35,000,000 
BU RUES a:5200 ss GS ee eo aloe 110,000,000 43,000,000 
| Sr eee ee 67,000,000 31,000,000 
DED 2s iekis dees epiphe RI 110,000,000 34,000,000 
ee epee ey 138,000,000 78,000,000 
OG RUeE ss c36s ween ee 86,000,000 60,000,000 

Birch Stocks 

No. 2 Com. & Btr. No. 3 
DU scone sipewioekeeancee 32,000,000 20,000,000 
lL) Sere rere 24,000,000 20,000,000 
|) Re er ei coc 37,000,000 20,000,000 
POE 0 58bs at Onesaeesebaee 42,000,000 17,000,000 
LL) | Se rer a 19,000,000 22,000,000 
rrr ers. 23,000,000 29,000,000 
1 3 RE eer er 60,000,000 53,000,000 
SS ae. | |) a er Ce 32,000,000 47,000,000 
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Comparison of normal cut, normal shipments, 1922 cut, and 1922 shipments for both hemlock and 
hardwood 


tion of the condition of stocks, both of hemlock 
and hardwood, as related to normal, Secretary 
O. T. Swan explained the various charts in some 
detail. The normal shipments and production 
lines are figures based upon the records com- 
Much care has been 
expended getting them to: show normal monthly 
tendencies so that they may serve as a better 
guide in studying conditions. It is interesting 


Mr. Swan said that the association was getting 
in more reports than it formerly received, and 
that stocks are further below normal than would 
appear from a casual comparison of the figures 
with those for former years. 


ESTIMATED LOG INPUT 


Beginning Oct. 1, efforts were made to se- 
cure an estimate of the log input for the 


coming winter and to tabulate the results, along 
with figures already available covering recent 
years. The response was gratifying, so that 
the figures presented on log input for the last 
seven years are the most complete which have 
ever been compiled. The report follows prac- 
tically in full: 

Table 1—Summer Input, April 1, 1922, to Oct. 1, 

1922 (Thousand Feet) 





District Hemlock Hardwoods Pine Total 
: eas 4,330 27,365 5,100 66,795 
Re S: 2,087 60,179 7,585 99,851 
Sioned 18,019 21,514 4,584 44,117 
crea 13,071 9,370 360 22,801 

Total.. 97,507 118,428 17,629 233,564 


Table 1 shows the input last summer from April 
1 to Oct. 1, 1922. About 234,000,000 feet of logs 
was put in last summer, compared with 105,000,- 
000 in the summer of 1921 and 200,000,000 in the 
summer of 1920. Summer input figures were not 
obtained previous to 1920, so that we can not carry 
our comparisons back to the earlier years. The 
usual ratio as between the different woods obtained 
last summer, about 7% percent of the total being 
of pine and 45 percent of the balance in hemlock 
and 55 percent in hardwoods. Very little pine 
was reported from district 4. Districts Nos. 2 and 
1 were most active in logging last summer. These 
were the districts which were most pessimistic over 
conditions a year ago, and did not plan for as big 
an average input during the winter as did the 
other districts, altho all districts were on a very 
reduced scale of operation. 


Table 2—Comparison Summer Input 
(Thousand Feet) 


April 1,1920 April 1, 1921 April 1, 1922 








District to to to 
Oct. 1,1920 Oct. 1,1921 Oct. 1, 1922 
: Reeerrerar eee 78,053 33,710 66,795 
Dricoia\ ie aceite 64,468 30,814 99,851 
: ra 44,025 27.710 44,117 
ican srarereuees 13,811 12,739 22,801 
Total ...200,357 104,973 233,564 


Table 2 shows summer input during the last 
three seasons. The scale of operation was fairly 
uniform except in district No. 4, which did not 
show the decrease recorded by other districts last 
summer and which shows increase during the pres- 
ent summer, The input during the present sum- 
mer evidently reflects an effort to make up for the 
lack of operation last winter. 


Table 3—Estimated Winter Input Oct. 1, 1922, to 
April 1, 1923 (Thousand Feet) 





District Hemlock Hardwoods Pine Total 
: 53,100 56,400 3,200 112,700 

Bias esos 72,793 148,143 14,650 235,586 
itinnhes 81,09 95,250 29,500 205,840 

2 ERR Ae ee 119,400 68,550 7,250 195,200 
Total.. 326,383 368,343 54,600 749,326 


Table 3 gives the estimated log input for the 
coming winter; that is, from Oct. 1 of this year to 
April 1, 1923. The total estimated input of 750,- 
000,000 feet is greater than any actual input dur- 
ing the last seven years, with the exception of 
that of the winter of 1917-1918, when about 805,- 
000,000 feet was reported. The estimates this 
year in each district are greater than the actual 
input in 1917-1918 in all districts, with the excep- 
tion of district No. 1, which pe an estimated 
input only one-half approximately of that in 1917- 
1918. The estimated figures cover 326,000,000 
feet of hemlock, 368,000,000 feet of hardwoods, 
and 55,000,000 feet of pine. This follows the 
usual proportion in these species. In district No. 2, 
however, about twice the quantity of hardwoods 
will be put in as of hemlock, while in district No. 4 
the situation is reversed and about twice as much 
hemlock will be put in as hardwoods. 
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Above shows how normal cut and normal shipments compare with the 1922 cut and 1922 shipments of hemlock 
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Table 4—Comparison Winter Input of Logs from 1915 to 1923 (Thousand Feet) 





















































From October—1915 1916 1917 1918 

District To April—1916 1917 1918 1919 

Pe ert are 154,242 143,477 215,500 117,182 

et feo cade naa aa 248,237 211,142 214,857 219,584 

we a watearete eas ate 106,476 118,441 198,708 149,834 

O dAaenwawe wes eae 4 179,663 213,928 175,903 131,215 

EOMED. ees owas 688,618 686,988 804,968 617,815 
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Note how shipments for 1922 have followed the general outline of normal shipment line 


Table 4 shows the winter input during the last 
seven years, together with the estimates for the 
present winter. It shows that our average input 
during the last seven years has been 639,000,000 
feet. The input a year ago was the smallest which 
we have of record for a winter logging season. 
The record also shows that during the war, in 
1917 and 1918, this association made every effort 
to get an exceptionally large input. This was at 
a time when logging and labor difficulties were 
such that production for the country as a whole 
fell off. 

The logs which are reported in the above have 
to cover the requirements not only for lumber but 
for hemlock pulpwood, veneer logs and any other 
log sales which our members may make. ‘There- 
fore, in considering the above in connection with 
the association cut and shipment figures, due al- 
lowance should be made. The association cut and 
shipment figures for lumber do not include pine, 
which is listed in the log input separately. Sales 
of hemlock logs or pulpwood have run up over 
125,000,000 feet in one year. 


Public’s Mandate Must Support Costs 


The following is a digest of the address of 
A. L. Osborn: 


If we lumbermen were Greeks we would con- 
sult the oracles to read the future. Self confi- 








dent must be the man who can read with cer- 
tainty the signs of the times. Should prudent 
men have any misgivings about our immediate 
future? Is it safe to go ahead full steam? Or 
have we yet to face further liquidation? 

The outlook from our narrow horizon is cheer- 
ful and satisfactory as to present and prospec- 
tive business. The strong present demand for all 
kinds of good lumber and the general market 
tone are decidedly encouraging. 

Building of residences goes on at expected high 
speed, and there is still a decided shortage of 
houses. Building permits are still in abnormal 
volume. Railroad buying has been below normal 
but all things point to a continued demand to 
meet heavy and delayed requirements. Indus- 
trial building, that has been at almost a stand- 
still, must become active soon—unless we suffer 
a collapse instead of an indicated expansion in 
merchandise buying. 


Prosperity Will Bring Production Difficulties 


One need not be an optimist to feel that the 
next year will be a rosy and prosperous one for 
lumber manufacturers. It seems as if a long im- 
peded demand is soon to be satisfied. All sur- 
face indications are that the capacity to pro- 
duce lumber will be overtaxed and inadequate 
during 1923. Car and labor shortages will re- 
duce production and impede delivery. The pros- 
perity we now have both in our own business 
and generally, and the. confidence that is wide- 
spread that business is to expand and grow bet- 
ter, will add to the difficulties of production. 
Difficulty in production will stimulate buying 
- active buying will increase eagerness to pro- 

uce. 

Expects Higher Costs and Prices 


All hope that production costs can be liqui- 
dated out to a normal basis is gone. Present 
costs are high and have been soaring fast. Strug- 
gle to increase production will bring higher and 
higher costs. Our information indicates that 
we aim in our territory to secure next winter a 
big crop of logs. We are competing now for 
woods labor with industries that are paying 
wages out of proportion for the times, and we 
are competing among ourselves as well. It is 
safe to say that our costs to log this next sea- 
son will exceed last season’s costs by 50 percent. 
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Above is shown how production so far in 1922 in both hemlock and hardwood compares with normal 
and with 1921 








This chart shows how normal cut and normal shipments compare with 1922 cut and 1922 shipments 
of hardwoods 


Woods labor is scarce and independent, and 
efficiency will suffer more and more. Labor 
turnover is due to be excessive. It seems safe 
to predict that lumber prices must rise to the 
danger point if costs and a fair profit are recov- 
ered. Will they be recovered? 


Avoid Boosting Production to Limit of Costs 


Are we again headed for a 192 collapse? It 
is worth while to recall that lumber prices can 
drop like a chunk of lead if the public believes 
prices are too high. Excepting low grade, we 
hold stocks far below normal and there seems to 
be good reasons for a fight to increase produc- 
tion, but the South and West are producing in 
big volume and whenever cars are in good sup- 
plv and stocks have been replenished our friends 
will again grab our trade as a hungry monkey 
snatches a banana. 

There is a grave danger in producing a large 
volume of lumber at indicated costs, and pru- 
dent men will, as I see it, fight rather to keep 
down costs than to boost production to the very 
limit of high costs, or to a production cost which 
will not leave a profit. 

Runaway buying is not under control of the 
manufacturer, but the individual can to an ex- 
tent control his costs. and if we go into the 
market and buy logs at fabulous prices, and pay 
lsbhor a foolishly high wage. we will certainly 
find our hands again on the hot stove. To 
wht extent will the buying public authorize us 
to increase production costs? That is the limit 
to which we should be glad to go to get out a 
bie log supply. 


Mr. Fox called on R. B. Goodman for the 
report of the committee on consolidation, con- 
sisting of W. L. Martin, F. O. Barden, W. M. 
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Wrape, Mr. Wentworth and Mr. Brown, repre- 
senting the Lower Peninsula of Michigan; and 
A. L. Osborn, M. J. Fox, W. B. Clubine, E. A. 
Hamar, R. B. Goodman and O. T. Swan, repre- 
senting the Wisconsin manufacturers. Mr. 
Goodman stated that a thoro discussion was had 
at a meeting held in Chicago yesterday when 
Secretary Swan presented a careful analysis 
of the association’s activities and revenue. Vari- 
ous phases of the work of each association were 
gone into, as to how it could be harmonized 
and how the service of the association could 
be extended to very great advantage by such 
consolidation. It was thought that Chicago 
would be a central point from which to reach 
the territory of both associations. After a full 
discussion of the subject the report of the 
committee was adopted, this recommending that 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association amalgamate into 
one association, with offices in Chicago; that 
the board of directors of the Hemlock asso- 
ciation be increased from nine to fifteen; that 
the name of the new association be the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and that the committees from the two as- 


sociations act as executive committee to devise 
the plan of amalgamation, with Mr. Swan as 
secretary-manager, J. C. Knox as assistant 
secretary, and Mr. Ducker as traffic manager, 
and that the committee present its plans at a 
joint meeting of the two associations to be 
held in Chicago Dee. 6. 

This is the same report that will be acted 
upon at the meeting of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association meeting in 
Chicago tomorrow. 

At the afternoon meeting, Roy V. Norbeck, 
secretary of the Northern Logging Congress, 
reported on the work of that organization, 
making certain recommendations as to wages 
of labor, piece cutting and other woods opera- 
tions. H. 8. Gilkey urged heads of logging 
companies to attend the meetings of the con- 
gress and lend their assistance in working 
out the problems encountered in logging op- 
erations, 

8S. D. Switzer, in reporting on the labor 
situation in the woods, said that it was caus- 
ing uneasiness. Edward Hines, of Chicago, 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., in speaking 
on this subject said that he thought it would 
be an excellent idea to appoint a committee 


to confer with the traffic managers of the 
lines having a big log hauling business in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota and discuss ways 
and means of getting labor into the woods by 
distributing posters in the Dakotas stating 
that men were wanted in the woods at good 
wages. Also, he said, a further plan would 
be to advertise in the papers in territory 
where there is a surplus of labor. 

After some further discussion the following 
committee was appointed in accordance with 
Mr. Hines’ suggestion: E. A. Hamar, of Chas- 
sell, Mich., Worcester Lumber Co., chairman; 
C. C. Collins, of Rhinelander, C. C. Collins 
Lumber Co.; A. C. Wells and C. A. Goodman, 
Marinette, Wis., Sawyer Goodman Co. 

The report of the advertising committee 
showed what had been done in the maple 
publicity campaign as outlined on another 
page of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

A resolution was passed expressing the re- 
gret of the members of the association for 
the death of W. G. Collar, of Lugerville, and 
extending their sympathy to his family. This 
concluded the day’s session, which then ad- 
journed. 





Underwriters Give Protected Wood Floors 
and Bearing Partitions “One Hour” Rating 


This week the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
thru its fire council announced that by the use 
of metal lath and gypsum plaster applied to 
ordinary wood construction, this construction 
is given sufficient protection to resist an un- 
usually severe fire for periods greater than one 
hour and, therefore, floors and bearing parti- 
tions so protected have been given the remark- 
ably high rating of ‘‘one hour.’’ In these 
tests the fire was applied on one 


Underwriters’ Laboratories and the Associated 
Metal Lath Manufacturers. Theodore F. Laist, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, has been particularly helpful and ac- 
tive in bringing about these results. The ap- 
plication of the lessons taught by these tests 
will make possible adequate fire protection of 
wood construction at a small cost and will re- 
move from biased propagandists one of the 


panying illustration was made from a photo- 
graph taken by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
staff photographer. This set of samples has 
been presented to E. 8. Todd, of Hanna & Todd, 
Aurora, Ill, for a permanent exhibit in the 
Forestry. Building recently purchased by Iili- 
nois lumbermen at the close of the Central 
States Exposition. This building is to be used 
as an exhibit hall for various species of Amer- 

ican woods and also to house sam- 





side. The heat was intense and 
application was continued until 
fire and smoke came thru. A hose 
was then turned on and the fire 
extinguished. The test, while not 
carried to the point of destruction, 
was carried to the point of actual 
combustion. It took somewhat 
more than two hours to ignite the 
wood, full details regarding which 
will be made public in a complete 
report. In its preliminary an- 
nouncement the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories simply state that 
protected floor and partition wood 
construction is given a ‘‘one 
hour’’ rating. 

It takes some study to realize 
how important this rating is to 
the lumber industry. Briefly, it 











ples and data which will illustrate 
the progress made from year to 
year in the lumber industry. 


The full report of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories will shortly 
be forthcoming, the preliminary 
statement giving the ‘‘one hour’’ 
rating being as follows: 


On the anniversary of the Chicago 
fire, after years of testing by the 
fire prevention engineers of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, its _ fire 
council announces a_ classification 
hitherto unrecognized in the protec- 
tion of construction with wood struc- 
tural supports. By the use of me- 
tallic lath and gypsum plaster ap- 
plied to ordinary wood construction 
the engineers have found protection 
sufficient to resist an unusually se- 
vere fire for periods greater than one 
hour, and have accorded the remark- 
ably high rating of ‘‘one hour” upon 








means that, in cities where wood 
construction has been largely elim- 
inated on the plea that it is a fire 
hazard, wood may once more be 
used, and that where protected it 
will have a fire resistant rating 
which will place wood on a par with other ma- 
terial. Frame construction so protected will 
be placed on a parity with brick construction, 
and mill construction will also be able to com- 
pete on an equal basis, so far as fire protection 
is concerned, with ‘‘noncombustible’’ mate- 
rials. It also means that partitions in fireproof 
buildings can be built of protected lumber and 
compete with hollow tile partition. While the 
full report has not as yet been made public, the 
announcement, coming as it did on Fire Pre- 
vention Day, was particularly timely. The 
‘fone hour’’ rating opens up to the lumber in- 
dustry a large sales field which has been closed 
to it for many years. The rating given lumber 
protected by metal lath and gypsum plaster 
puts it on a par so far as fire resistant qualities 
go with any of the well known so called ‘‘non- 
eombustible’’ materials. 

The ‘‘one hour’’ rating for protected lum- 
ber is a result of many years of study and in- 
vestigation on the part of engineers of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 


These samples were cut from floor joists and partition studs after a test 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
ples and show how slight the charring was after an exposure to an in- 
tense fire for over two hours. Asa result such protected wood construc- 
tion has been given a “one hour’’ rating 


favorite means of attacking the use of wood. 
Mr. Laist is particularly jubilant over the re- 
sult and feels that it is one of the most impor- 
tant victories for the lumber industry in recent 
years. It means that the well recognized econ- 
omy of lumber construction may now be applied 
to that type of building which requires high 


fire resistant qualities. 


After the conclusion of the tests, samples of 
the partition studs and floor joists were taken, 
which samples represent an average condition 
of the wood. The floor joists were 2x10-inch 
and the partition studs 2x4-inch. The 2x10’s 
were charred to varying depths, this charring 
ranging from approximately % to % inch. 
The 2x4’s were very lightly charred. The ac- 
companying illustration shows one set of these 
samples, and attention is directed to the fact 
that charring was not uniform and that the 
wood remains in excellent condition. The tests 
were not carried to the point of destruction, but 
simply to the point of combustion. The accom- 


They are representative sam- 


floors and bearing partitions so con- 
structed. This report is a monu- 
mental piece of work and gives a new 
significance and practical solution to 
one of the serious economic menaces 
which faces the American public. 
Fifty-one years ago, Oct. 9, the Chi- 
cago fire wiped out, in a short time, 
19,000 residences, and since then, very little, if any, 
improvement has been made in fire resistive con- 
struction of the ordinary dwelling. The use of me- 
tallic lath to protect the timbers provides the least 
expensive means of giving such extreme protection 
and puts safe construction in the hands of the aver- 
age home owner. Seventeen thousand lives are lost 
each year thru carelessness and thru fires quickly 
obtaining a foothold in structures of the usual 
form of construction. Few have been able to adopt 
the more expensive so called “fireproof’? methods. 
However, by the form of construction now devel- 
oped people need go to no further expense than 
the ordinary wood structural supports, if protected 
in the manner that the Underwriters have reported 
on. Much comment is expected in housing circles 
from the appearance of this report. Its release on 
Fire Prevention Day, after many months’ testing 
and investigation, is so timed as to be a distinct 
contribution to the national campaign against fire 
waste which is being conducted thruout the coun- 
try this week. 


PAPER AND PULP technic may be taught by 
the Quebee Provincial Government, which now 
has under consideration a project for estab- 
lishing a school at La Tuque, where the large 
sulphate kraft pulp mill of the Brown Cor- 
poration is located. 
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Standardization Program Is Presented to 
Lumber Dealers, Engineers and Architects 


As guests of the Chicago Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at a luncheon meeting on Wed- 
nesday of this week architects and engineers of 
Chicago were given an authoritative explana- 
tion of the program of lumber standardization. 
From the beginning the Chicago dealers’ associ- 
ation has taken a decided stand in favor of 
standardization and guaranty of grade, quality 
and count, and now thru the use of the organi- 
zation’s trade mark every delivery is guaranteed 
by the association. 

At the luncheon and meeting which were held 
at the Congress Hotel, in the absence of John 
Claney, of Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., presi- 
dent of the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Frank J. Burns, of the John E. 
Burns Lumber Co., presided. When the excel- 
lent luncheon had been disposed of, and after a 
brief reference to the work of his association 
in behalf of the program of standardization, 
Mr. Burns introduced William A. Durgin, of 
Washington, D. C., chief of the division of sim- 
plified practice of the Department of Commerce, 
who as the personal representative of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover, spoke on ‘‘The Im- 
portance of Simplified Practice in Lumber.’’ 
Mr. Durgin’s address was illustrated by means 
of film projections, showing the progress of 
standardization in industries other than lumber. 
First, however, in humorous fashion, the point 
was made that standardization does not mean 
the elimination of all variety and the sinking 
to a dead level of mediocrity. All it means is 
the elimination of useless and costly variety, 
without sacrifice of individuality and with vast 
savings in money and improvements in service. 


Importance of Simplified Practice in Lumber 


Mr. Durgin presented his subject in a most 
interesting and convincing manner, speaking 
as follows: 


Secretary Hoover once said: “This country was 
built by pushers not leaners.” It is therefore a 
matter of considerable satisfaction to bring a 
Hoover message to the members and guests of the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, for 
we of the Department of Commerce feel that the 
Cc. R. L. D. A. belongs very definitely in the class 
of pushers; they have taken up the Hoover vision 
of simplified practice in lumber and are already 
making practical some of its major features. In 
the next half hour I want to tell you something 
of the plan and give what support we may to the 
Cc. R. G. D. A. guaranteed lumber program. 


Some Misconceptions of Standardization 


Very possibly you have heard of this activity as 
a@ movement for standardization; very possibly, 
too, you have been told here is another flagrant 
instance of Government interference in business. 
I hope to convince you that both statements are 
wrong. Standardization has come to have a most 
unfortunate sound. To many people it suggests 
a rigid Prussian compulsion that conjures up an 
ultimate standardized world more or less of the 
form pictured here—a world in which we shall live 
in identical houses fronting upon reticulated side- 
walks ornamented by rigidly uniform shade trees— 
a world where the Rolls-Royce and Ford shall dif- 
fer only in dimensions, where we shall walk and 
dress with identity, where the dear ladies shall 
express devotion to transitory style thru a stand- 
ard hat having a standard feather in a standard 
curve—where the standardized dogs shall be of 
color to match the single and universal clothing 
material and where with carefully controlled tem- 
peratures and air currents the smoke shall rise 
from every chimney at a fixed time in identical 
querlicues only to condense in standard clouds mov- 
ing at invariable speed. And finally, where your 
Federal servants at Washington shall attain their 
assumed ultimate ambition, the dignity of police- 
men wielding their clubs over and upon any citi- 
zen who doesn’t conform! 

A bit overemphasized perhaps, but basically a 
true representation of some of the unfortunate im- 
Plications of standardization. 

Now, Secretary Hoover’s program for simplified 
practice—if it is standardization at all—is such 
simple, everyday common sense variety that it de- 
~g no such handicap as these connotations im- 

ge. 


Seek to Eliminate Waste, Stabilize Business 


The secretary’s attention was first drawn to the 
matter thru his primary interest in the elimina- 
tion of waste as a most promising means of sta- 
bilizing business and realigning our industrial 
forces to meet the onslaught from Europe and the 
pressure at home. ; 


Some two years ago, when Secretary Hoover was 
president of the Federal American Engineering So- 
cieties, that organization undertook a survey of 
waste in six important lines of business—metal 
trades, boots and shoes, textiles, building, printing 
and men’s clothing. As a result of these surveys 
the committees of the association arrived at the 
conclusion that, on the average, about 40 percent 
of the capital, labor, thought and effort in these 
six lines was absolutely wasted—gone, with noth- 
ing to show for it. To be sure, the investigators 
were engineers, and you may want to discount the 
technical man’s conclusions! But assuming that 
they were only half right, there is a waste of 20 
percent in those industries, and that means many 
billions of dollars utterly thrown away each year. 
Now, the application to our present story is in the 
fact that these investigators reported one of the 
major causes of this waste as lack of standardiza- 
tion, and particularly lack of that standardization 
which I am going to tell you about under the name 
“simplified practice.” 


Concentrate on Better Part of Present Practice 


It is a very elementary sort, attempting not at 
all to fix the ultimate best or to establish standards 
of any kind, but rather concentrating attention 
on the better part of present practice and eliminat- 
ing the tremendous excess of varieties which our 
provincial sales and advertising theories have made 
our commercial habit. I wonder if you appreciate 
how far this over-diversification has gone in almost 
every commercial line. 


The week of Sept. 11 many hardware manufac- 
turers met with us in Washington—one group 
representing axes. Now unless you have had spe- 
cial experience you probably think of an ax as just 
an ax! A primitive tool associated in your mind 
with Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, in 
diminutive form with George Washington and pos- 
sibly with your own early conceptions of the mean- 
ing of labor. The simplest sort of implement, isn’t 
it? And yet, survey of three manufacturers’ lines 
show these three concerns offering the simple ax 
in thirty-four models, in one to four grades, one to 
thirty-five brands, one to eleven finishes and five 
to nineteen sizes. Six thousand one hundred and 
eighteen different axes competing for your pur- 
chase from only three manufacturers. Further; 
on the American sales managers’ creed of “Give 
the Buyer What He Wants,” you can probably get 
any one of the thirty-four models in any of the 
four grades, in any of the thirty-five brands, in any 
of the eleven finishes, in any of the nineteen sizes, 
so you really may exercise your discrimination be- 
tween 994,840 different axes. 


Need for Simplification in Wood 


At first thought you may say that there is noth- 
ing comparable in lumber. Well, just consider some 
of the wood using industries. In furniture, va- 
rieties have run riot. The sizes of sash and doors 
are probably well in the thousands. There are 260 
different building codes in these United States. 
One-inch lumber is being sold today in New York 
in seven different thicknesses; 2x4’s are offered in 
fifteen different sets of dimensions; and even the 
same old pine tree is called by about thirty-odd 
names in different parts of the country. Possibly 
simplification may have something to offer in the 
lumber field. 


The first great national demonstration of the 
advantages of simplified practice was contributed 
by the conservation division of the War Industries 
Board, and if we can only carry forward we may 
yet come to see in simplification one of our major 
gains from the World War. 


Saved $10,000,000 to Implement Makers in 1920 


As applied to farm implements, the conserva- 
tion division’s simplification reduced 1,092 vari- 
eties to 137—only 13 percent of the prewar di- 
versity retained. This elimination is still effective, 
tho here and there an obstreperous buyer or a 
weak kneed salesman has again secured some use- 
less variation with the resultant expense carried 
all thru office records, catalogs, jigs, machine set- 
ups, stocks, workmen’s and salesmen’s education. 
So much of the elimination program has been re- 
tained, however, that the president of one of the 
large manufacturing plants is sure simplified prac- 


tice saved at least $10,000,000 to the industry in 
1920. 

A sizeable economy! But it was compulsion, the 
power of enforcement as a vital war measure 
which made this very genuine gain possible. 

In peace time, of course, there is no such power 
existent or desired, and, in general, only the per- 
suasive eloquence of achievement in other lines can 
be brought to bear. Still diversification may be- 
come so much of a menace to the welfare of the 
average citizen that Government enforcement of 
simplification again results. 


Containers Simplified by Law in Public Interest 


Under the Standard Containers Act, for example, 
grape baskets, till baskets and berry boxes have 
been reduced to three, five and three legal sizes, 
respectively, these being of the order of 15 percent 
of the previously existing lines. In other food con- 
tainers the wildest confusion of sizes is again in- 
viting legal restriction. Indeed, at times like this 
all of us appreciate the further crippling of our 
sorely weakened transportation system by the 
hetereogenous conglomeration of containers dumped 
into the freight houses. 


Action Thru Industry Itself is Preferred 


If simplified sizes of containers can be shown to 
be in the public interest (as they probably can), 
there is precedent enough for action thru legal 
restriction, but some of us feel most simplifications 
come so much better from industry itself than 
when enforced by Government decree. Certainly 
effective action results when simplified practice is 
initiated by industry. The American Writing Paper 
Co. has reduced from 377 to 56 sizes in its busi- 
ness—an elimination of 85 percent with corre- 
sponding reduction of stocks, investment and costs. 
If thru the good offices of the Department of Com- 
merce all the paper men would act together and 
arrive at some unanimous simplified practice which 
they could recommend as standard, all possible 
economies would result without any restriction 
of the probable advance in the industry’s art. 


Standards Bring Benefits of Mass Production 


In the farm implement field one manufacturer 
has reduced latches from this bewildering variety 
to a single style. If a latch breaks on the machine 
in use, the owner can rob one from an idle ma- 
chine in ten minutes instead of waiting days for 
replacement from the nearest big city. Coinci- 
dently the seats of every type of implement have 
been changed from twelve to the single one in the 
center, while complete adjustment of the entire 
line instead of requiring the conglomeration of 
wrenches below is now accomplished with the four 
simple types above. 

It takes nine wrenches, a pair of gas pliers, a 
Stillson and a monkey wrench to adjust the very 
moderate priced car I drive (whenever it isn’t 
being overhauled!). Nevertheless, we are getting 
some very advanced simplification in the automobile 
field. The variety of steels used has been reduced 
65 percent; types of headlight lenses, 95 percent; 
radiator caps, 74 percent; and so on. Perhaps 
even more advanced in simplification is the auto- 
mobile organization where one plant is entirely 
concerned with universal joints, another clutches, 
another transmissions, another motors, and an- 
other axles. These several fabrications may be as- 
sembled in almost an infinite variety of designs, 
with little loss in individuality, and still we have the 
advantages of repetitive process—mass production 


“—- easy maintenance and repair. 


Benefits Users, Distributers and Makers 


One of the most conclusive of the simplifications 
accomplished by industry is that of lamp bases. 
Many of you may remember the period of the ’90s 
when with some one hundred and eighty different 
bases developed, to get a new lamp for your special 
socket required memorizing a specification almost 
as complex as those still imposed upon machine tool 
users. Along the first years of this century, the 
lamp manufacturers at very large expense and 
with urgent misgivings after prolonged discussion, 
standardized on six sizes. What have been the 
results? Now, you and I never think of lamp base 
but just go anywhere and buy any lamp, knowing 
it will fit. Probably then the user has benefited 
most, but the distributers have greatly reduced 
their stocks and the manufacturers themselves 
have profited largely. 

Should Cooperate to Aid Progress 

This lamp simplification is an excellent example, 
too, of the benefits of codperative action. In Secre- 
tary Hoover’s conception, industrial assaults from 
abroad will make the World War a controlling fac- 
tor of our commercial progress for many years. 
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In his suggestions for realignment of our industrial 
forces to repulse these assaults, trade associations 
and business associations are the primary fighting 
units. Particularly in simplified practice the asso- 
ciation is the natural group to determine what va- 
rieties are excessive and what shall be retained. 


Tile Association Performs Public Service 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers have recently 
accomplished a series of simplifications in finishing- 
tile shapes. Ten types of trim reduced to one, an- 
other group of nine reduced to one, and a third 
square-cornered group eliminated entirely. Of 
twenty-five forms carried heretofore, these manu- 
facturers now offer but two. I assume this example 
will be of particular interest to the men concerned 
in building, for it is a direct application to the 
field where the expression of the architects’ or 
designers’ individuality has been used as an excuse 
for unlimited diversification. Now, as a matter of 
fact, the architects with whom we have talked are 
the most enthusiastic supporters of simplifications 
like this in tile, which will result in very genuine 
cost reductions and marked improvements in qual- 
ity and delivery; and this in a field where the ar- 
tistic, esthetic architect has heretofore prevailed 
with his demand for an expression of his person- 
ality thru individual moldings—with consequent 
tremendously increased costs (and incidentally 
commissions). Only a strong association can ac- 
complish such public service as that. 

Of similar import, the simplification in freight 
car construction achieved by the old Master Car 
Builders’ Association and the Mechanical Division 
of the American Railway Association is especially 
noteworthy. Over a period of forty years they 
have worked forward to a present almost complete 
realization of the advantages of reduced original 
and maintenance costs and general interchange- 
ability. 

These advantages have been proved, are being 
proved in many industrial businesses, but only as 
simplified practice is applied to our great indus- 


restriction of recognized types, sizes and grades, 
the Department of Commerce will publish these rec- 
ommendations as its own, giving full credit, of 
course, to the personnel of the conferences which 
originate them. 

It would seem that such procedure must entirely 
meet the suspicion that we of the Department of 
Commerce are in any way interfering, regulating 
or attempting to control business. 

Mr. Durgin was listened to with close atten- 
tion and he was heartily cheered at the conclu- 
sion of his address. 

In introducing the next speaker Chairman 
Burns said that he was doubtless one of the 
best informed men in the industry, having been 
engaged in all its branches in a large way, not 
only as a retailer, but as a manufacturer and 
wholesaler. He then called upon Edward Hines, 
of Chicago, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
who spoke on ‘‘The Advantages of Govern- 
mental Codéperation.’’ 


Advantages of Governmental Codperation 


Mr. Hines opened his address by paying 
tribute to Mr. Durgin and to Mr. Hoover, and 
to the excellent presentation of his message 
made by the former. He then spoke as follows: 


The subject assigned to me is indeed a pleasant 
one. By governmental codperation to the great 
lumber industry, needed confidence is supplied and 
to the vast multitude of users of lumber thruout 
the country, assurance is given much as by an in- 
surance policy, in that it provides against the in- 
trusion of questionable methods and elements that 
are destructive rather than constructive. To you, 
members of the architects and engineering societies 
of Chicago, who may be so aptly called the doctors 
of our ailments in the building business, prescrib- 
ing, as you must, for the comfort and convenience 
of the populace in its quest for suitable domicile, 


to the elements and other interruptions beyond the 
builder’s control, suffer delays, many times serious. 
With limited facilities for handling lumber and 
other materials on the ground adjacent to the 
operations, especially in the business districts of 
Chicago and other large cities, the cessation of 
deliveries becomes a necessity. The distributing 
agencies completely equipped to handle such emer- 
gencies, enable the builder to receive his materials 
as he wants them and as he can use them; whereas, 
were this service not available, the work could not 
possibly progress except at great risk and hazard, 
likewise at great cost and inconvenience to the 
owner or to the builder. 

You can appreciate how thoroly impractical it 
would be, not to say criminal, to attempt to furnish 
drugs from manufacturing points located in ex- 
treme sections of the United States or in Europe, 
for use of a patient in even ordinary cases. The 
same general practice in a business way holds good 
in getting lumber to take care of the immediate 
requirements of the public thru a manufacturer 
located on the west Coast, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
at Duluth or on Georgian Bay. 

Take, for instance, conditions as they are today ; 
on the Pacific coast there is hardly a car to be had, 
particularly in box cars, because of the immediate 
and urgent demand for that class of equipment to 
move foodstuffs, such as our great wheat crop, 
corn, oats, potatoes, and other grains and vegeta- 
bles, and which the railroads are giving preference 
to and must. This was aptly illustrated in an 
interview I had last week with one of the officials 
of the North-Western Railroad at St. Paul, who 
stated that 368 elevators were closed down for 
want of cars to move grain, railroads like the Great 
Northern refusing absolutely to furnish anything 
except for the moving of grains; and in the case 
of Minneapolis, almost closed down owing to the 
inability to procure proper equipment with which 
to move the flour east. 

Preference must be given all of these urgent 








D ON’T forget that envelope in which you are putting suggestions for the coming 


conventions. Haven’t you read something this week or within the last two or 
three weeks that you should have laid aside to take up with the secretary with a view 


to having it placed on the program for your coming convention? 








tries like lumber, only as it becomes a fundamental 
of our commercial philosophy can we reap large 
benefit. 


Applying Standardization to Lumber 


Just how far pure simplification can go in lum- 
ber remains to be seen. Some enthusiasts foresee 
the time when with only a few recognized sizes 
practically all can be sawn from a single log, with 
the sawing charted carefully in advance. This 
scheme probably presupposes standardization of 
trees, with rigid regulation of diameters, limb 
placements and other details heretofore left to 
kindly mother nature. Probably we may safely 
leave this sort of simplification for our progeny 
of the nth generation, at least the Department of 
Commerce will be mightily pleased with a much 
less comprehensive interpretation. 

Another group emphasizes the 47 percent waste 
in lumber bought under the hardwood rules and 
the very large savings in freight and somewhat 
similar savings in material which result from care- 
ful sawing to standard dimensions at the mill. This 
sort of simplification seems much less remote and, 
in the hands of Mr. Babbitt and his associates, bear 
promise of comparatively early realization. The 
immediate problem, however, is rather the coépera- 
tive action of all lumber interests—the producers, 
distributers and technical professional men, and the 
users—in some recommendation of fewer recog- 
nized sizes; a more rigid adherence to the nominal 
dimensions ; a simpler nomenclature in woods; and 
: more uniform and easily available grading sys- 

em. 


Suggestions of Standards Came from Lumbermen 


All of these questions, you will understand, gen- 
tlemen, are proposed by leading men of the lumber 
industry, not at all by the Department of Com- 
merce ; all of these questions require, for their ade- 
quate discussion, full survey of present conditions, 
careful analytical reports which shall present an 
unbiased and comprehensive picture. Such surveys, 
such reports, are in process under the direction of a 
central committee appointed by the lumber indus- 
try. From time to time general conferences of this 
industry will be called by the central committee to 
consider and discuss the details. If these confer- 
ences can arrive at some unanimous recommenda- 
tions for the elimination of excess varieties and the 





there is much that is consoling and gratifying. 
Whether it be a cottage, a more pretentious resi- 
dence, a great hotel or a large warehouse, the 
builder must invariably seek your advice and your 
counsel. No other procedure is safe and until you 
have given your logical and intelligent advice, con- 


ception of the undertaking, no matter how great or ~ 


how small it may be, must necessarily be indefinite 
and uncertain. The builder may have a general 
idea of what he wants but you must formulate from 
the preliminary outline supplied the definite plans 
conforming to the practical as well as the artistic 
erection of the edifice to be constructed. 

Closely following your diagnosis of the needs of 
the builder, prescribing the kinds and qualities of 
materials to be used and where to be used to serve 
every purpose of strength, durability and beauty, 
the lumbermen are directly concerned; and as Mr. 
Durgin, Secretary Hoover’s representative, has ex- 
plained to you in promoting the standardization 
and simplification of kinds, qualities and sizes of 
lumber the lumber dealers must necessarily enter 


into the enterprise with zest and determination to . 


uphold those standards and see that they are main- 
tained and upheld. 

The architect, within the scope of his useful ac- 
tivities, occupies the middle ground between the 
owner or builder and the lumber dealer who is the 
distributer of the manufactured goods to be de- 
livered as prescribed under the architect’s plans 
and specifications. 


Retailer Can Give Best Service 


The public can always be better served with 
standard kinds, qualities and sizes of lumber thru 
the medium of the retail lumber dealer, whether it 
be in a village or a metropolis. The very nature 
of the requirements to be served in building opera- 
tions of a greater or of a lesser magnitude, de- 
mand service sometimes beyond daily service, even 
hourly, as to deliveries of the materials as required, 
progressively as the work proceeds, and our great 
distributing agencies thruout the country, the re- 
tail lumber yards, have come to be as important 
and indispensable factors in the merchandising of 
the manufactured product of our sawmills as the 
corner drug stores dispensing drugs for the various 
and variable needs of the public. 

It is not a theory. but a practical and very sub- 
stantial fact that most building operations subject 





needs and lumber can only move spasmodically and 
with uncertainty that holds no promise whatsoever 
of a reasonable delivery of the goods. 

Conditions in the South are nearly as bad. 

It is true that thru some agencies you will be 
given a promise, coupled with what looks like a 
cheaper price, for delivery from the West or from 
the South. But, what assurance accompanies that, 
that you will get immediate delivery of the lumber? 
Compare what may be classed as a somewhat lower 
price from the manufacturer with the price coupled 
with a guaranty of immediate delivery, made by 
one of the yards in Chicago, members of our associa- 
tion, who have the material on hand, or, if per- 
chance they may be out temporarily of some sizes, 
getting immediate assistance from their neighbor. 
Is it not worth a great deal more than the smal 
difference ? 


Storage Provides for Emergencies 


These conditions may not always be so serious 
as they are now but there is never a time when the 
great storage yards in our commercial centers may 
not respond to any reasonable demand for lumber 
for emergency requirements. There has never been 
a time when they were not reasonably well able to 
meet the exigencies of the current needs for all 
lumber for building purposes, making deliveries as 
the lumber is needed and always at reasonable 
prices. 

I feel that this is a proper time to lay additional 
stress upon this subject, for very often the delivery 
of the material is subordinated to the frenzied 
desire to purchase lumber, timber etc. direct from 
the mills at what appears first-off to be a relatively 
lower price. In some instances, this method of 
purchase may work out satisfactorily. In more 
frequent cases it does not. 


Rail Delivery Always Uncertain 


But, even where cars are plentiful and promptly 
available by the manufacturer for the loading of 
your bill, and admitting that he does his part 
promptly and starts the car away from his plant, 
very often the very important joists or posts which 
you want first, may, thru delay enroute or dis- 
ability to the car, be held somewhere along the 
lines of the railroad for an indefinite period, and 
you may be in the meantime receiving items which 


you must unload, and for which you have no use — 


until you receive those items which must first be 
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used. Very often, too, the millman, unless spe- 
cifically advised which items must come first will 
load first such items as he is forced to; or those 
which suit his convenience; or he may be imme- 
diately unable to secure the proper logs from which 
to manufacture those items wanted first; and with- 
out regard, whether purposely or not, to what items 
are to be used first in construction. 

The promise of someone who may have sold the 
contractor that the lumber is on hand at the mill 
and will be loaded immediately does not constitute 
a guaranty that that lumber will also be promptly 
delivered and as required. At the most it is a 
possibility, and, in many cases, not a probability. 
Compare this with being able to order out a load at 
a time, even hourly, as required from a retail yard, 
with the satisfaction of knowing that there will be 
no delay. 


Home Patronage Inspired by Civic Pride 


So much for the practical side of the question. 
There should be something of a civic pride in all 
of us in prompting and encouraging the mutual 
welfare. good and prosperity of every individual, 
every institution, every business and every under- 
taking in the great city of Chicago. As we have 
pride in well-doing, we should have also pride in 
contributing to the aid and support of each other. 
In the splendid membership comprising the Chicago 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association— forty-odd in 
number—there is a very large investment of capi- 
tal, every dollar of it invested at home, in our own 
city and its environs. The holdings in property, 
both personal and real, the taxes and insurance 
plus the costs of conducting business, represent a 
great deal of money. I submit that their worthy 
undertakings are a direct contribution to the wel- 
fare of the people of Chicago and to the city itself. 
Surely the lumber business as conducted in this 
city, with competition between the large number of 
yards, sufficient in number and activities to insure 
broad and legitimate competition consistent with 
giving the dealers a reasonable profit based on their 
investment, cost of service and other expenses which 
will guarantee the furnishing of lumber required, 
at a moment’s notice, is worthy of consideration 
and patronage. Unless this class of trade is en- 
couraged to handle the large business with the nec- 
essarily small margin of profit, do you not appre- 
ciate that the overhead, if they get only the small 
business, will be so heavy that they will perforce 
have to ask for merchandising small business what 
might on the surface look like an excessive price 
or an exorbitant profit? They should be patron- 
ized with no less of consideration for their welfare 
than we should all extend our undivided patronage 
to every Chicago institution or individual for 
the general betterment and for the general good of 
all. 


Retailers Stand for Honest Grade and Count 


And the members of the Chicago Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, standing as they do for the splen- 
did conceptions of Mr. Hoover as expressed by Mr. 
Durgin to you today, promulgating the standards 
that are proposed and offering their undivided sup- 
port in a movement to give an honest grade, an 
honest count and a square deal to the user and the 
consumer of lumber in the City of Chicago, gladly, 
cheerfully and willingly enter into the spirit of 
well-doing with the members of the architects and 
engineering societies of Chicago, with the sole 
objective in view of rendering a public service. 

The loyalty of the membership of this body of 
men engaged in an honest pursuit of business can 
not be questioned. It commends itself to your 
hearty and sincere support, morally and in a mate- 
tial way. All else is beside the issues involved and 
I am sure you will welcome the movement that has 
been inaugurated to cleanse the business of mer- 
chandising lumber all over the world, including the 
retailers of Chicago, of all questionable, dubious 
and unfair trade practices and give it the hearty 
support to which it is rightfully entitled. 

Government Would Codéperate, Not Compel 

In my opinion, the Government’s attitude thru 
the Department of Commerce directly under Mr. 
Hoover, and personally conducted by Mr. Durgin, 
is of inestimable value. It gives to the public that 
feeling of assurance and insurance that the Govern- 
ment will assist that large body of manufacturers 
and retailers to help us so to conduct our business as 
to guarantee full count and proper quality as speci- 
— as for instance in the case of the “pure food 
aw.” 

Mr. Hines then said that he felt he ought 
not to neglect his opportunity to explain to 
the architects the circumstances that led up 
to this meeting. He told how in the stress of 
war questionable practices had grown up in 
the industry and how with evidences of these 
practices he had gone before the Southern Pine 

ciation and emphasized the importance of 
adopting some remedy, as reported in full in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the time. This 


start, he explained, was followed up by a meet- 
ing with Mr. Hoover in Washington, as a 
result of which a conference was held in 
Washington during the week of May 21, 1922, 
complete report of which appeared in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Continuing, Mr. Hines said: 


Mr. Hoover personally attended nearly all ses- 
sions of the conference, giving us the benefit of 
his time, thought and energy in advancing such 
suggestions. He stated at the outset that he did 
not wish to see the governmental powers of the 
United States advanced to force any rules or regu- 
lations for the conduct of the lumber business of 
the United States, which, in my opinion, was very 
broad and most helpful, as it promptly dispelled 
the general impression that for some time had been 
broadcast, that the Government was seeking to run 
or control all lines of business, and, it was most 
encouraging to those present. But Mr. Hoover 
offered the services of his department to assist in 
correcting any abuses that have existed in the 
trade, and to encourage the thought of standardiza- 
tion and simplification of sizes and grades in order 
that the manufacturer could better and more 
cheaply serve the consumer thru the retailer, and 
that the public be mutually safeguarded and pre- 
served. I want to say to you, gentlemen, that the 
meeting at Washington aroused the entire industry 
more than anything else that has taken place dur- 
ing my many years of experience in it. And ever 
since, Mr. Hoover has been of most material and 
timely assistance, giving freely of his time, energy 
and thought. In the deliberations at Washington 
he designated our guest here today, Mr. Durgin, to 
take personal charge of the work following the 
conference and it is to Secretary Hoover, and his 
able assistant, our guest, Mr. Durgin, that the lum- 
bermen of the United States are greatly indebted 
for the intelligent courage they have shown in so 
promptly rising to the occasion in so helpful and 
constructive a manner, encouraging the industry 
and assisting it in its duties to the public, in place 
of advocating what might at times be classed as 
harsh governmental measures. 


Chicago Dealers Adopt Hoover Program 


The Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
of which we are members, is the first association of 
retail lumbermen in the United States unanimously 


. to adopt the Hoover program, standardization of 


grades, simplification of terms and the code of 
ethics prescribing a guaranty of full count and the 
proper quality of the grade as sold. Public an- 
nouncements were made in the daily papers from 
week to week exemplifying branded lumber, branded 
“CRLDA,” and which on any load of lumber or 
piece of lumber is a guaranty to the purchaser, 
whether it be architect, contractor, manufacturing 
concern or ultimate consumer of lumber, that the 
quality and the feetage of the lumber purchased 
are as represented; and that where any question 
arises in the mind of the buyer, it is a further 
guaranty that by calling the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, an immediate recount or reinspection may 
be had; that the association as a body stands back 
of any delivery, in the form of a guaranty, of any 
of its members; that if any further question comes 
up, inasmuch as Chicago is handling all varieties 
of lumber, there is a further guaranty that upon 
request for reinspection, the association will ar- 
range for the services of a regularly licensed in- 
spector from any of the manufacturing associations 
who produced the lumber in question, whether yel- 
low pine, fir, hemlock or other woods, to reinspect 
the lumber and test it both for grade and count. 


Mr. Hines then displayed and read briefly 
from a series of advertisements that the Chi- 
cago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
been publishing in Chicago daily newspapers, 
calling attention to policy of the organization 
is standing as a unit as a guarantor of every 
transaction of its members. He read also from 
the formal contract that each member of the 
association enters into with all the others for 
the use of the association’s trade mark. He 
then continued: 

What Chicago has started is now being favor- 
ably considered by associations in other cities all 
over the country. Chicago has set the pace. At 
a meeting of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, next 
week, we shall energetically strive to have all cities 
represented there adopt the same system of guar- 
anty to the public. 


In closing Mr. Hines said he voiced the senti- 
ments of all lumbermen in expressing his ap- 
preciation of the attendance of the architects 
and engineers. He thought the meeting was 
beneficial to all and he hoped that it might 


- become an annual affair. 


The address of Mr. Hines concluded the pro- 


gram. In announcing adjournment, Chairman 
Burns took the oportunity to thank the archi- 
tects and engineers for their attendance and to 
express the hope that similar meetings might 
be held in future. 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT ACTIVITIES ** 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 9.—The district 
organization plan of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association is expanding rapidly, the 
latest recruits being the dealers of the Monte- 
video and Litchfield (Minn.) districts. About 
fifty retail lumbermen of Montevideo met on 
the afternoon of Sept. 29 and were addressed 
by Secretary William H. Badeaux and Field 
Manager John R. Fraine, of the Northwestern 
association, both of whom talked on the dis- 
trict organization plan and told of the associa- 
tion’s ideals and its’ achievements. 

John Mericle, of the Mericle Lumber Co., 
Montevideo, Minn., was made chairman of the 
district with the following advisory board: 
R. E. Alsaker, Benson Lumber Co., Benson; 
G. W. Windhorst, William Windhorst Lumber 
Co., Olivia, and M. S. Nelson, Nelson Bros., 
Canby. The-next meeting is to be held during 
the early part of December and Bigstone County 
dealers will be invited to attend. 


About twenty-five dealers were present at the 
Litchfield- meeting held Sept. 30 and here again 
Secretary Badeaux and Field Manager Fraine 
told of the association’s aims and plans. Mr. 
Westrup, of the Westrup Lumber Co., Maple 
Lake, Minn., was appointed chairman with P. P. 
Nuesinburg, Neuman Lumber Co., Litchfield; 
R. N. Buhr, R. N. Buhr Lumber Co., Brownton, 
and H. A. Halvorson, Midland Lumber & Coal 
Co., Watertown, as advisors. The next meeting 
will be held some time late in November. 


The second meeting of the Grand Forks 
(N. D.) distriet was held at Grand Forks on 
Sept. 26 and the discussions centered on the 
standardization of millwork carried in stock, 
which brought out the fact that the dealers 
believed that thru a mutual understanding they 
ought to be able to cut their millwork stocks 
in half, thus decreasing their investments. 


The retailers of Fargo, N. D., held their 
second conference in that city on Sept. 25, the 
meeting being called to order by H. T. Alsop, 
chairman of the district. Standardization of 
sizes was the question of the day and it was 
thoroly discussed, the consensus being that the 
present is not the time to start a movement of 
this kind, for undoubtedly standardization of 
sizes would increase the cost of the material. 
Field Manager Fraine represented the North- 
western association at this meeting. Another 
matter discussed had to do with lien matters 
and the filing of claims and W. E. Small, of 
the William H. White & McCulloch Lumber 
Co., of Fargo, told of the method employed 
by his company which has proved very success- 
ful. It is in the form of a ‘‘confession of 
judgment’’ attached to every note. Thus when 
a note falls due and is not paid, this confession 
of judgment can be substituted for a lien. In 
case of vankruptcy, the claim supported by this 
judgment assumes priority over other claims. 
The next meeting of this district will probably 
be held late this year as North Dakota dealers 
are very busy with collection matters which bid 
fair to take up their entire time from now until 
Christmas. 


MILWAUKEE GETS SHIPLOAD OF CANADA PINE 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 10.—The first ship- 
load of white pine lumber to arrive in Milwaukee 
for more than twenty-five years was unloaded 
from the James Dempsey at the docks of the 
John Schroeder Lumber Co., foot of Walnut 
Street, Monday morning. 

‘¢The ship carried more than 1,000,000 feet 
of white pine, valued at $30 to $75 a thousand,’’ 
said Fred Schroeder, president of the company. 
‘“ Milwaukee, like most other cities, has for the 
last twenty-five years been unable to get white 
pine lumber, because there is very little white 
pine still standing. We have purchased a tract 
of white pine timber in the Georgian bay dis- . 
trict, and were therefore able to get this lumber. 
We shall receive two more shipments in 1922.’’ 
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Oct. 16-17—Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, 
Cairo, Ill. Mid-season meeting. 


Oct. 18-20—National Association of Box Manufac- 
a. Commedore Hotel, New York City. Semi- 
annual. 


Oct. 18-20—National Association of Farm Equip- 
—— ‘ eeenen Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
nual. 


Oct. 24—Georgia Roofer Club, Macon, Ga. Annual. 


Oct. 24-26—Southern Logging Association, New 
Orleans, La. Annual. 


Oct. 25-27—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual. 


Oct. 25-28—Pacific Logging Congress, Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, Tacoma, ash. Annual. 


Oct. 26—North Carolina Pine Association, Charles- 
ton, 8S. C. Semiannual. 


Oct. 28—California Lumbermen’s Association, Whit- 
comb Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Nov. 2-3—Appalachian Logging Congress, Business 
Men’s Club, Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. 


Nov. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Semiannual, 


Nov. 9—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 


Nov. 15-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 


Nov. 18—Southern California Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Alexandria Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Annual. 


Nov. 20-21—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. Semiannual 
meeting of board of directors. 


Nov. 28-25—Western Planing Mill and Woodwork- 
ree, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
alif. 


Dec. 5—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 


Jan. 15-17—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual. 


Jan, 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 17-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
0 grad Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 18-19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Vandalia, Ill. Annual. 


Jan. 24-25—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. Annual. 


Jan. 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man. Annual, 


Jan. 380-31-Feb. 1—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Annual. 


Jan. 81-Feb. 1—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 14-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 17—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Boston City Club, Boston, Mass. An- 


nual. TILL LLL LLL 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE SEMIANNUAL 


NorFo.k, VA., Oct. 9.—John M. Gibbs, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation, this city, announces that the semi- 
annual meeting of the association will take place 
on Thursday, Oct. 26, at the plant of the Tux- 
bury Lumber Co., Charleston, 8. G. Discussions 
will be had on standardization matters and some 
of the routine work connected with the inspec- 
tion department of the association will be dis- 
posed of. The meeting will convene at 9.30 
in the morning and will adjourn at 1.30 p. m. 
after which luncheon will be served. After 
luncheon there will be an opportunity for visit- 
ing and sight-seeing. 


LOYAL LEGION DIRECTORS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 7.—Executive Secretary 
W. C. Ruegnitz, of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
& Lumbermen, this city, announces that the semi- 
annual meeting of the board of directors will 
be held at the Portland Hotel, this city, on Nov. 
20 and 21. 


NORTHEASTERNERS’ CONVENTION 


RocuEster, N. Y., Oct. 9——Members and 
officers of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association are making preparations for 
the twenty-ninth annual convention of that or- 
ganization, which will be held in New York 
City on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
Jan. 30, 31 and Feb. 1. Headquarters will be 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

The program will include interesting and in- 
structive talks and discussions on the subjects 
of vital interest to lumbermen, the annual ban- 
quet at which a nationally known speaker will 


be the feature, and entertainments such as only 
New York can offer. 

Plans are also being made for the biggest 
and best manufacturers’ and distributers’ ex- 
hibit that the association has ever had. The 
Hotel Pennsylvania is admirably adapted for 
such an exhibit, and for the accommodation 
of a large number of exhibitors. 

The Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and all the New England members 
of the Northeastern association will meet at 
the Boston City Club on Feb. 17. 

DATE FOR MOUNTAIN STATES 

DENVER, COLO., Oct. 10.—R. D. Mundell, sec- 
retary of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, this city, announces that at a 
meeting of the board of directors, held Mon- 
day, it was decided to hold the annual conven- 
tion of the association in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., at the Broadmoor Hotel, on Jan. 15, 16 
and 17, 1923. Secretary Mundell says that 
no better place could be selected for the meet- 
ing, for there is every convenience at the hotel 
for business, pleasure and recreation. 


GEORGIA ROOFER CLUB ANNUAL 
Macon, Ga., Oct. 10.—Announcement has 
been made that the Georgia Roofer Club will 
hold its second annual meeting in this city 
on Oct. 24, at which time a number of prob- 
lems of particular interest to the members will 
come up for discussion and solution. 


Meeaaataeaaanas 


PENNSYLVANIANS PLAN ANNUAL 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 9.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania was 
held in the office of the association here last 
Friday, and was well attended by an enthusi- 
astic lot of optimists who can always see the 
best of everything in their business. President 
G. E. Evans was in the chair, and Secretary 
p Rg Stayer in his accustomed place at the 

esk, 

President Evans appointed the convention 
committee, composed of Secretary Stayer, Carl 
Van der Voort, 8S. W. Means, Walter E. Hatch 
and R. F. McCrea, to arrange for the annual 
meeting at the William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 14 to 16, 1923. The directors reported 
that stocks in most of the yards were low, but 
that the railroads are beginning to move in a 
number of cars of lumber bought some time ago. 
The business outlook in many towns was re- 
ported as improving, and really better at this 
time of year than in many previous years. 

Director L. L. Smith was authorized to con- 
tinue to represent the association at the coming 
standardization conference with Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover. Mr. Smith made a full 
report of the Atlantic States convention held 
in New York City. This conference prac- 
tically adopted the North Carolina standards of 
sizes as being the best in the Atlantic seaboard 
States. 

SOUTHERN LOGGERS’ PROGRAM 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 9.—The completed 
program for the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Southern Logging Association to be held at the 
Hotel Grunewald, this city, on Oct. 24, 25 and 
26 has been given out by Secretary James Boyd. 

The business program will begin Tuesday 
morning with the addresses of the president 
and the secretary-treasurer followed by a gen- 
eral discussion of log cutting and scaling, with 
reference to pine, cypress and hardwoods. The 
afternoon session will open with a talk on ‘‘Or- 
ganizing a Logging Operation’? by J. B. 
Kelley, logging manager of the Lyon Lumber 
Co., Livingston, La. This will be followed by 
a discussion. Alfred Sears, of the Joseph Rath- 
borne Lumber Co., Ponchatoula, La., will talk 
on ‘‘ Accounts and Explanations for Foremen, 
Timekeepers and Office.’’ W. G. Baird, M. D., 
with the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Dierks, 


Ark., will diseuss ‘‘ Physical Examination of 
Men Before Employment. ’’ 

The Wednesday morning session will be taken 
up with a general discussion of track laying 
as related to pine, cypress and hardwood oper- 
ations, covering main line and spur operations; 
salvaging rails and other details, such as equip- 
ment, including fire prevention for locomotives 
and skidders. On Wednesday afternoon there 
will be a general discussion on ‘‘ Operating 
Skidders, Pull Boats and Loaders.’’ J. M. 
Vernon, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co., Fayette, Ala., will talk on ‘‘How to Han- 
dle Hollow Hardwood Logs.’’ There also will 
be discussions on the following subjects: Log- 
ging hardwoods ahead to get a supply in ad- 
vance of high water or other emergency; how 
great a supply should be banked?; what is the 
proper time to bank logs?; log cutting to grade 
—lumber, timber, ties; handling logs of small 
diameter; which is preferable—cutting hard- 
wood by day or by scale?; logging equipment 
for hardwoods—machinery ; feasibility of motor 
power, trucks, tractors, horses, mules, cattle; 
what is your trouble?—let us help you. 

The Thursday morning session will open with 
a discussion on ‘‘Motor Trucks and Tractors,’’ 
by Philip N. Sniffin, motor truck advisory en- 
gineer. A general discussion on ‘‘Team Op- 
erations’’ will be led by P. A. Quinn, of the 
Headley Pine Co., Uniform, Ala. This will be 
followed by the election of officers for the new 
year. The Thursday afternoon session will be 
occupied by discussions on safety first and 
accident prevention; welfare work; who is your 
best man?; foremen’s meetings. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 


The program for the sixth annual convention 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
Hotel Winton, on Oct. 25, 26 and 27, has been 
issued by Secretary Adolph Pfund, of Chicago, 
and as arranged will begin on Wednesday after- 
noon with a showing of the first reel of a 
unique movie entitled ‘‘Life’s Collateral.’’ 

The business program will consist mainly of 
discussions, each opened briefly by a leader, 
who will state his opinion or position in a few 
sentences and then remain on the floor to 
guide the discussion by the convention audi- 
ence. Some of the subjects to be discussed are 
as follows: ‘‘Standardization of Lumber 
Sizes;’’ ‘‘A Shippers’ Rating Bureau;’’ 
‘Credits and the Lien Law;’’ ‘‘Open 
Wholesale Markets;’’ ‘‘Freight Undercharge 
Claims; ’’ ‘‘ Financing Dwelling Construction; ’’ 
‘* Apprentices for Planing Mills;’’ ‘‘A Simple 
and Generally Applicable Cost System.’’ Some 
of the other subjects to be considered are: 

Shall We Ask for a Modification of the 5 Per- 
cent Degrade Clauses? 

When the Dealer Buys F.O.B. Mill and Spe- 
cifies Dry Stock, Shall Shipper Be Charged Back 
with the Overweights? 

Does It Pay the Retailer to Get Out a Magazine 
of His Own for Distribution to His Trade? 

What Is the Best Form of Contract Where the 
Dealer Furnishes Lumber to Builders Who Erect 
Apartments or Large Groups of Dwellings? 

Should Plan Service Be Employed by All Classes 
of Dealers and Everywhere? 

What Is the Cost to the Dealer and the Value 
of Billboard Advertising? 

Shall We Endorse the Term “Woodbilt’” to 
Designate the All-lumber Constructed Structure? 

Should the National Engage Regularly in Coun- 
teracting Propaganda Detrimental to Woodbilt 
Construction by Means of a Publicity Bureau? 

What Proportion of Lengths May Be Properly 
aot Where the Dealer’s Order Does Not Spe 
cily 

A feature of the Thursday afternoon busi- 
ness session will be an address on ‘‘Standard- 
ization of Lumber Sizes’’ by William A. Dur- 
gin, chief of the department of simplified prac- 
tice, United States Department of Commerce. 

A number of interesting exhibits will be 
features of the convention, and included will 
be a Ford coupe whose cab is a model house. 
This will be exhibited by C. Walter Koehler, 
of Louisville, Ky. As a part of the building 
material exhibit on the mezzanine floor of the 
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hotel, the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers 
will show what is said to be the finest model 
house ever built. The association itself will 
exhibit a group of attractive houses, representa- 
tive of the small dwelling. The dealers in a 
prominent midwest city have codperatively con- 
ducted a newspaper campaign over a period of 
months and this will be shown in wall exhibit 
form. Some retailers get out a house magazine 
for distribution to their customers, and these 
will be shown in exhibit form. Wednesday morn- 
ing and preceding the opening of the business 
session and between the convention sessions, 
inspection is invited of the building material 
exhibit in the big hall and corridors on the 
mezzanine floor of the hotel. 

A very comprehensive program of entertain- 
ment has been provided, especially for the 
ladies. They will view the first reel of ‘‘ Life’s 
Collateral’? on Wednesday afternoon and then 
will attend a theater party at the Ohio Theater 
as guests of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers. On Wednesday evening there will be 
a get-together party, dance and smoker, which 
is strictly informal, and both ladies and gentle- 
men in attendance will have an opportunity to 
become well acquainted.. Thursday afternoon 
the ladies will be taken on a motor trip to 
inspect the Art Museum and then, after a jour- 
ney thru Cleveland’s magnificent drives, will be 
served tea at the Cleveland Country Club. 

On Thursday evening the annual banquet of 
the association will be held. There will be no 
banquet speaker, but, rather, delightful enter- 
tainment will be furnished by the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers, followed with danc- 
ing by the banqueters. 

While no regular program has been ar- 
ranged for the ladies on Friday, they are 
invited to see the closing reel of ‘‘Life’s Col- 
lateral,’’ and if they wish can visit the Cleve- 
land shops and use the remaining time at their 
disposal in any way. 

Secretary Pfund states that the hotel man- 
agement has advised him that reservations are 
coming in very rapidly and that large delega- 
tions are assured from various States. There- 
fore, he urges that those who have not yet made 
their reservations do so at once. He also states 
that when buying their tickets to Cleveland 
they should ask for a certificate, in order to 
receive the benefit of the reduced rate. 


TORONTO RETAILERS GET TOGETHER 


TORONTO, ONT., Oct. 9.—The Toronto branch 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion (Ine.) met Oct. 2. Twenty-six representa- 
tives of Toronto firms were on hand, and enjoyed 
a banquet before settling down to business. 
Chairman Gilchrist predicted a bright future for 
the branch if the dealers all put their shoulders 
to the wheel. Mr. Gilchrist also told of a recent 
conference with members of the contracting and 
building organizations of Ontario in connection 
with the Mechanics’ Lien Act. 

Members reported that volume of business 
was very good, but that prices were not just as 
firm as they would like to see them. 

Action on the employment of an assistant 
secretary was postponed. There was some talk 
of the appointment of a permanently paid 
secretary for the branch. 

J. B. Reid, honorary president of the associa- 
tion, gave an interesting address upon business 
and association matters. 


LOGGERS TO SUPPORT SHINGLE MEN 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 7.—The Columbia 
River Loggers’ Information Bureau members 
met today and discussed principally the pro- 
posed changes to the State labor compensation 
act which are to come before the next legis- 
lature. The loggers want to see that the work- 
men who come under the provisions of the law 
are given everything to which they are entitled 
both in regard to compensation and hospital 
treatment. A committee was appointed to look 
after the matter. It consists of O. J. Evenson, 
Russell Hawkins and C. H. Minnaugh. 

R. 8. Whiting, representing the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, came down from 
Seattle and appeared before the meeting in the 
interest of the shingle manufacturers who have 
on their hands a fight to prevent California 


from passing a building law that will exclude 
from use in that State red cedar shingles for 
roofing. Mr. Whiting showed that the shingle 
men have started a vigorous campaign to 
counteract the propaganda spread by interests 
who would see the red cedar shingle driven 
out of the market. While the loggers’ organ- 
ization could not act as a body in this matter, 
those loggers who cut cedar were advised to 
take the matter up with mills that cut shingles 
so that united action may also be taken in this 
district. J. A. Byerly, of the Silver Lake Rail- 
way & Timber Co., Castle Rock, Wash., will 
take hold of the matter here. 

The bureau was invited today to attend the 
Pacific Coast Logging Congress to be held at 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral in Tacoma, Oct. 25 
to 28. These are the new dates fixed for the 
convention. 
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HARDWOOD INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


‘¢Waste Elimination in the Production and 
Consumption of Hardwood Lumber,’’ is the 
title of a new 30-page booklet released Oct. 10 
by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, the 
object of which, it is stated, ‘‘is to give some 
explanation of the way present conditions re- 
specting rules for grading hardwood lumber 
came about; the reasons why these rules are 

obsolete, inadequate 

and wasteful of the 
product; and to sug- 
gest the way in which 
the situation may be 
remedied, as well as 
to point out the prac- 
tical results of the ap- 
plication of remedial 
measures.’’ On pages 

16 and 17 are illus- 
. trated practical ex- 

amples of boards fall- 

ing within grades of 

FAS and No. 1 com- 
mon, pointing out particularly a few of the 
widely different classes of boards admitted in 
the one grade of No. 1 common. The last few 
pages of the booklet. are devoted to forest con- 
servation, which is divided into three classes: 
(1) Proper utilization of the trees that are 
felled, (2) protection of the timber not felled, 
and (3) growing of timber to replace that 
felled. 

The first issue of the Institute Bulletin made 
its appearance last week. This consists of four 
pages of interesting items regarding the activi- 
ties of the institute, and it is planned to pub- 
lish it once a month. 

At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern Forestry Congress the 
program of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute met with approval, and C. H. Sherrill, 
president of the institute, was invited to ad- 
dress the next meeting of the congress to be 
held at Montgomery, Ala. 


LONG ISLANDERS HAIL SECRETARY 


New York, Oct. 9.—The first fall meeting of 
the Long Island Dealers’ Association, at the 





Wyandotte Inn, Belleport, Long Island, marked | 


the quarterly gathering of the lumbermen, and 
a large attendance spoke well for the hustling 
proclivities of the new secretary, George A. 
Bahr. The meeting, in a way, was an introduc- 
tory one in honor of Mr. Bahr. 

President Tinkham outlined the work that the 
association intends to undertake in gaining 
broader influence, and urged the necessity of 
wholehearted cooperation for the secretary. 
About fifty members pledged their best efforts. 

Emil W. Kahn, assistant to the New York 
fuel administrator, outlined his plans in dis- 
tributing coal and stressed the importance of 
full support by retailers. Members of the asso- 
ciation joined with Mr. Kahn in a discussion of 
the problem. 

Secretary H. B. Coho, secretary of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, offered the 
Long Islanders the benefits of the Big City 
organization in promoting the interests of the 
‘¢smaller brother.’? Mr. Coho dealt generally 
with the problems of the lumber business, and 
said that from his observations the industry ap- 
pears to be facing an era of unusual prosperity. 


He emphasized the necessity of retailers keep- 
ing up their stocks, and gave charts and figures 
to demonstrate the importance of everyone lend- 
ing a hand to keep things moving. 

Stanley Cox, who reported on the recent stand- 
ardization meeting, found attentive ears. The 
Long Island Association is in thoro accord with 
the resolutions for standardization, it is said. 


SUGGESTS SLOGAN FOR HOO-HOO 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 10.—‘‘Lumbermen 100 
percent Hoo-Hoo; Hoo-Hoo, 100 percent lum- 
ber.’’ 

This is the slogan suggested for the order 
by W. S. Dickason, of Kansas City, Mo., Snark 
of the Universe, in a greeting to members given 
out at headquarters in St. Louis to-day. Dis- 
cussing the objects of Hoo-Hoo Mr. Dickason 
says: 

Our purpose shall be to create confidence and 
promote harmonious relationships among all mem- 
bers of every branch of our industry that we may 
render a better and greater service to the consumer 
and the eyo 

To make Hoo-Hoo, thru the organization of clubs 
in every lumber center, the open forum for discus- 
sion and solution of problems of mutual interest, 
and to adjudicate differences with fairness and 
amity that the greatest good be done the greatest 
number, 

To encourage home ownership and promote and 
aid wherever — those institutions that en- 
able the worthy and ambitious to realize their 
ideals. 

To encourage conservation of our forests by ad- 
vocating the use of every part of the tree. 

To codperate with national, regional and State 
associations of lumbermen, to encourage member- 
ship and to assist them wherever we can be of 
service. 


NOTES OF HOO-HOO-DOM 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Oct. 10.—W. 8. Dickason, 
Snark of the Universe, and Secretary-treasurer 
H. R. Isherwood, of Hoo-Hoo, will attend the 
concatenation to be held in Cleveland on Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 24, in connection with the 
annual convention of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. 

Mr. Isherwood also reports that arrange- 
ments have been made for entertaining Hoo- 
Hoo lumbermen generally who will attend the 
State fair at Phoenix, Ariz., on Nov. 3. There 
will be a banquet at the Phoenix Country Club 
in the evening, when the principal speakers will 
be Parson Peter A. Simpkin, grand chaplain 
of the order, and Senior Hoo-Hoo C. D. Le- 
Master. A concatenation will follow the ban- 
quet. The arrangements for the day are in 
the hands of P. I. Merithew, of the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., Phoenix, who is Vicegerent 
Snark for the valley district. 

Don H. Clark, of Seattle, newly elected Su- 
preme Bojum of Hoo-Hoo, has informed head- 
quarters in St. Louis that he has completed 
arrangements for concatenations as follows: 
Oct. 12, Aberdeen, Wash,; Oct. 17, Vancouver, 
B. C.; and Seattle, Wash.; Oct. 19, Portland, 
Ore.; Oct. 25, Bend, Ore.; Oct. 26, Tacoma, 
Wash. Parson Simpkin went to Seattle last 
Saturday to confer with Mr. Clark. 


MBER ZaEaS 


YELLOW PINERS GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 10.—The Yellow 
Piners are the golf champions of the lumber 
trade here, by virtue of their victory in the 
third game of the lumbermen’s tournament at 
the Mission Hills Golf Club last Friday. The 
score was: Yellow Piners, 3005 and Douglas 
Firs, 3074. L. V. Graham, captain of the 
Douglas Firs, was low man, shooting an 84. | 
M. B. Nelson captained the Yellow Piners. 
The victory of the Yellow Piners will be com- 
memorated on a cup given by the retail lum- 
bermen of Kansas City. 


Reported to Have Bought Mill 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 10.—Reports are cur- 
rent here that Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, 
has bought the controlling interest in the Port- 
land Lumber Co.’s mill in Portland, and the 
timber on the Calapooya and McKenzie river 
watersheds. It is declared that operations are 
to be resumed at once under a reorganized Port- 
land Dollar Lumber Co. 
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Select Committee to Draft Forestry Law 


PoTLATCcH, IpAHO, Oct. 7.—Persons_ inter- 
ested in lumbering and forest protection have 
long realized the necessity of amending Idaho 
forestry laws, but efforts in that direction have 
not thus far brought the results sought. In 
an interview, W. D. Humiston, of Potlatch, 
secretary and treasurer North Idaho Forestry 
Association, reviewed these efforts as follows: 


At both of the last two Idaho legislatures the 
lumbermen, timber owners, representatives of the 
Forest Service and others have tried hard to get 
thru a new, uptodate and adequate forestry law 
to take the place of our obsolete and wholly in- 
adequate “Fallon Fire Law,’ passed in 1907. Both 
times our bills were killed, largely thru opposition 
of those who did not want to be forced to pay any- 
thing toward the protection of their own property 
from forest fires, as well as by those operators who 
did not want to have their responsibility fixed for 
failure to dispose of debris incident to logging ete. 


A short time ago F. G. Miller, dean of the fores- 
try School of the University of Idaho, proposed 
that a committee which might be officially ap- 
pointed by either the governor or the State Board 
of Land Commissioners, and which would be thoroly 
representative of the interests involved, including 
the general public, draft a bill to be introduced in 
the legislature which convenes early in January. 

Since the Federal Government is the largest 
owner of timber in the State, and because under 
the Weeks law, it now contributes $21,500 a year 
toward State effort to protect the timber on the 
watersheds of interstate, navigable streams, Dean 
Miller suggests that the United States Forest Ser- 
vice have two representatives on this committee, 
one representing District 1, covering the northern 
part of the State, and one representing District 4, 
covering the southern part of the State. 


The State of Idaho owns 770,000 acres of forest 
and potential forest land with about eleven billion 
feet of saw timber on it. The selection, manage- 
ment, protection and sale of this timber is under 
the direction of the State Board of Land Commis- 
sioners, by the terms of a constitutional provision. 
Dean Miller proposed that I. H. Nash, State land 
commissioner, and Ben E. Bush, who represents 
the land board in all timber matters, represent the 
State on this committee. 


Because this association represents the largest 
acreage of the best timber in private ownership, 
and because of its advanced stand on all matters 
of forestry, timber protection and forest fire pre- 
vention and control, Dean Miller suggested that 
this association name two members of the commit- 
tee to represent it. President A. W. Laird has 
appointed C. L. Billings, of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., and W. D. Humiston, of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co., as representatives of the North Idaho 
Forestry Association. 


The livestock interests are very large in Idaho 


to the protection of our forests. For this reason 
Dean Miller has suggested that someone represent- 
ing our irrigation farmers be appointed on this 
committee. Whether this appointment has been 
made, I can not say. 

All parties interested: have agreed that Dean 
Miller should also be a member of the committee, 
representing the University of Idaho, with its large 
Government timber grants, the general public and 
particularly the small timber owner. I under- 
stand that Dean Miller has consented to serve. 

The first meeting of the committee probably will 
be held in the very near future, at which time it 


is likely that basic principles will be discussed and 
agreed on and perhaps subcommittees appointed to 
handle specific details. 

It may be necessary to hold several meetings of 
the committee between now and the end of the 
year. Of course, we hope to be able to evolve 
something which is really good and which will be 
the means of giving Idaho an established and 
permanent forest policy. 

I am just in receipt of a notice of a State 
forestry conference which is to be held in Seattle 
on Oct. 11 and 12, at which action will be taken 
looking to drafting a new forestry law for the 
State of Washington. Our neighboring State 
seems to be on the same road we are traveling 
and it will be interesting to compare progress in 
this line. 





Saw Firm and Veteran Employees Celebrate 


Unique, probably, in the industrial history of 
the United States is the employment record of the 
saw factory of Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.). Fifty- 
four employees there have a record of serving the 
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Jacob Disston, sr. (on the left), only surviving 
son of Henry Disston, founder of Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons (inc.), and William Smith, a 
veteran worker who helped break ground for 
the factory fifty years ago, placing the corner- 
stone to mark the spot where ground was 
broken for the company’s Tacony plant on 
Sept. 26, 1872 


ployer and employee probably can not be dupli- 
cated by any other manufacturing firm in the 
United States; the Disston company feels proud of 
it. These veteran saw, tool and file making ex- 
perts were honored by the company at a celebra- 
tion Sept. 26 of the fiftieth anniversary of the day 
when ground was broken for the Tacony (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.), factory, William D. Disston, grand- 
son of the founder of the Disston works, express- 
ing the sentiment of the firm when he turned to 
an assemblage of forty-five of the long service 
workers who were present and said: ‘We are 
proud of the fact that we are in the presence of 
you fifty-year veterans who by your loyalty and 
efficient workmanship have had a great deal to do 
with the expansion of the plant.” 

The Tacony plant was:the first erected of the 
sixty-eight factory buildings, covering sixty-five 
acres, that now form the Disston plant. At the 
celebration, occasion was taken to review briefly 
the history of the company. In 1840, Henry Diss- 
ton manufactured saws by hand in a Philadelphia 
cellar; in 1846 he leased factory space where he 
could have steam power; in 1849, a boiler ex- 
plosion having wrecked his plant, he built the 
nucleus of the commodious factory that later oc- 
cupied the same location. As has been stated, 
ground was broken for the Tacony plant on Sept. 
26, 1872. It was planned to begin the new plant 
on Friday, Sept. 27, but Henry Disston, the founder 
of Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), suddenly de- 
cided that Friday was no day to start such a ven- 
ture. So he took his two assistants to Tacony 
and broke ground a day before schedule. He was 
assisted on that day by Samuel Bevan, his chief 
engineer, and William Smith, then aged 22, who 
later became chief engineer. Mr. Smith was 
among the veterans present Sept. 26, 1922, when 
the founding of the factory was celebrated by lay- 
ing a cornerstone, the ceremony being performed 
by Jacob Disston, sr., the only surviving son of 
Henry Disston. 

There is a steady increase from year to year in 
the number of Disston veterans; ten years ago 

















Here are forty-five veteran employees of Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), out of a total of fifty-four now on the Disston honor roll of employees 
who have served the company for fifty years or more. The company’s record for stability of relations between employer and employee 
is probably unique in American industrial history. 


and use private as well as national forests to a 
great extent for grazing, so it was suggested that 
the livestock interests be represented by one mem- 
ber on this committee. No appointment has been 
made by the livestock men, so far as I know. 


Forests Serve as Irrigation Reservoirs 


Idaho’s forests form natural reservoirs on which 
our vast irrigation projects are dependent for the 
maintenance of equable stream flow, so that our 
irrigationists are interested in any laws looking 


company for fifty years or more; the length of 
their service record ranges from fifty to sixty years, 
and thirty-two are still actively engaged in the 
Disston plant. The experience of these men is the 
backbone of the largest saw, file and tool works 
in the world. The excellent quality of the saws 
produced has resulted in sales of millions, and has 
won the affection of their owners thru years of 
association, and as heirlooms Disston saws have 
been handed down from generation to generation. 
This record of stability in relations between em- 


there were twenty-one, today there are fifty-four. 
George Arnold, his two brothers and their six sons; 
three generations of Emmetts and the fourth gen- 
eration of Davenports have been employees. The 
company’s appreciation of their long and faithful 
service was feelingly voiced by William D. Disston, 
who said: “This cornerstone is dedicated not 
only to the groundbreaking incident on this site 
Sept. 26, 1872, but also to the loyal codperation 
of you men, and the veterans who have gone before 
you.” 
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Advises Basing Policies On Present Conditions 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 9.—The October 
letter to his salesmen sent out by Chas. S. Keith, 
president of the Central Coal & Coke Co., deals 
largely with the statistical condition of the 
lumber and building industry and expresses the 
opinion that if consumer and manufacturer will 
both refrain from speculating on the future and 
base their policies on the current conditions, 
stabilization will be secured, but an opposite 
policy will almost surely result eventually in a 
speculative and perhaps a panic market. In 
his letter Mr. Keith says: 


On Feb. 28 stocks on hand at the sixty-three 
mills included in the Southern Pine Association 
stock report indicated an average stock on hand 
per mill of 6,389,091 feet; unfilled orders per mill 
amounting to 1,100,409 feet; and available stock 
per mill for new business of 5,288,682 feet. Ac- 
cording to that report the stock per mill was 5,171,- 
238 feet on Aug. 31; the unfilled order file, 2,260,- 
677 feet per mill, and the available stock for new 
business, 2,910,571 feet per mill. From these fig- 
ures it will be noted that present stock -available 
to new business is only 55 percent of what it 
was in February. 

Recent reports on car supply to the lumber dis- 
tricts of the South disclose serious conditions of 
transportation and put the shortage of cars east of 
the Mississippi River at 77.2 percent, and 61.4 per- 
cent shortage west of the river. The shipments of 
southern pine mills indicate that these mills are 
shipping a larger percentage of their production 
than the reports of car shortage would indicate, 
but regardless of the apparent discrepancy, never- 
theless the car shortage in the South is undoubt- 
edly serious and promises to remain so till the first 
of the new. year. 

Transportation, lumber and stock conditions on 
the Pacific coast seem similar to those of the 
South. There is a great car shortage. Stocks of 
lumber have been depleted to the lowest point in 
years, while order files have increased. It will 
take a long period of production in excess of ship- 
ments to restore their stocks to more normal con- 
ditions, 

The building permits of the United States show 
no tendency to decline. The total building, per- 
mits for the first eight months of this year dis- 
closed 443,673 buildings at a total cost of $1,690,- 
427,526. This compares favorably with the total 
number of building permits for 1921 of 528,940 
buildings at a total cost of $1,685,570,389. From 
these figures it will be noted that the total volume 
in dollars and cents for the eight months of this 
year is $5,000,000 in excess of the total for the 
twelve months of last year. These figures compare 
favorably again with the building permits to Aug. 
31, 1921, which totaled 353,962 buildings at a 
total cost of $1,077,041,780. Or, in other words, 
the building permits so far this year, as against 
the same period last year, shows an increase for 
1922 of 89,711 buildings, at an increase in cost of 
approximately $613,400,000. Nineteen twenty-one 
was the greatest year in volume of construction 
during the period 1915 to 1921, both inclusive, and 
this year building permits have exceeded those of 
last year practically 60 percent. The prospects 
are that building permits for the remainder of the 
year will exceed, at practically the same ratio, the 
building permits for the same months of last year. 
From these figures it is reasonable to assume that 
the total volume of building permits in the cities 
of this country for 1922 will exceed two billion 
dollars. 

This morning’s Kansas City Times includes an 
article bearing New York date of Oct. 5, relative 
to the building situation, as follows: 


“A survey of the building industry which 
has just been completed by the Copper and 
Brass Research Association, places the total 
expenditures in this country during 1922 for 
all classes of buildings at $5,000,000,000. 

“The various classes of buildings and 
amounts for each are: Apartment houses, 
$950,000,000; dwellings, $680,000,000; indus- 
trial buildings, $655,000,000; office buildings, 
$645,000,000; hotels, $640,000,000; schools, 
$610,000,000; public buildings, $260,000,000 ; 
hospitals, $230,000,000; churches, $205,000,- 
000; public garages, $125,000,000. 

“Total consumption of copper in these build- 
ings amounts to 150,000,000 pounds.” 


The apparent discrepancy between the building 
permits of the cities which we have quoted and the 
‘figures furnished by the Copper and Brass Research 
Association above mentioned is probably due to the 
fact that the field covered by the survey is greater 
than the field covered by the building permit data 
furnished by the American Contractor. Further- 
more, it is our understanding that the American 
Contractor figures do not cover the building ac- 
tivities in cities with population less than 25,000, 
whereas the survey of the Copper and Brass Re- 
search Association evidently covers’ industrial 
points and other towns not included in the Amer- 
ican Contraetor figures. 


Car Construction and Industrial Prospects 

Up to Aug. 26, 1921, the railroad companies of 
the United States had ordered 23,346 new cars, 
whereas this year the total orders for cars up to the 
same date was 104,423 cars, showing approximately 
an increase of 500 percent in the number of cars 


ordered. Due to the depression of 1920-21 and the - 


first part of 1922, railroad cars were not kept up 
to their normal standard of efficiency. A large 


percentage of the car companies’ capacity has been 
absorbed in the repairing of cars which normally 
are repaired in the railroad companies’ own shops, 
due to the labor troubles and the price of labor. 
The probabilities are that with the railroad strike 
settled, there will be released certain capacity of 
the car building companies for the purpose of 
building new cars by reason of the railroad com- 
panies repairing their own cars in their own shops, 
and with the present condition of congested freight, 
it is reasonable to expect that demand for car ma- 
terial will greatly increase. 

Industrial demand of the United States has prac- 
tically been stagnant for the last two years and 
demand for lumber has come principally from gen- 
eral construction operations. Recent figures show 
that in the New England States a substantial in- 
crease in factory building during August took place, 
according to the statement of the American Con- 
tractor, as follows: 


“The outstanding feature of the August 
statistical statement is the increase in indus- 
trial plant construction which amounted to 
$67,373,000 or 21 percent of the month’s total. 
This is the largest monthly figure for this 
class since March, 1920.” 


This is one of the first indications of expansion 
in the industrial field. 

Our information leads us to believe that the im- 
plement companies are experiencing a normal de- 
mand from the farmers for implements. The 
statement is made to me by an implement house 
that its initial contracts with the same dealers in 
the same towns for the spring of 1923 exceed its 
contracts for 1922 by 100 to 110 percent. This 
would indicate that the farming or agricultural 
sections of our country are beginning to buy. The 
purchasing power of the farmer has materially 
increased. 

The June figures on lumber exports off the Gulf 
shore show the largest amount of exports passing 
thru Gulf ports in any June since 1913, and while 
foreign conditions are unsettled, and rates of ex- 
change are prohibitive, yet there is developing a 
substantial foreign demand for our product. 

Labor seems to be in large demand and prac- 
tically fully employed. This is indicated by the 
resumption of activities in the coal, steel and tex- 
tile industries and the general knowledge of the 
intense activity in building and allied trades. All 
of these facts seem to indicate that labor has come 
into full employment and that an actual labor 
shortage exists. It is stated that emigration from 
the United States last year exceeded immigration 
to our country. This has had the tendency to 
accentuate the shortage of labor. 


Period of Business Expansion 


The prospects, therefore, are that business is 
now entering into a period of expansion and that 
expansion will create a demand for industrial con- 
sumption of lumber; the loans of country banks 
are becoming liquidated, due to the fact that the 
farmers are selling their crops and paying off their 
loans at these banks. In our judgment we may 
expect, first, a continuation of general building, 
with possibly an increase in factory building to 
offset the possible decrease in house construction ; 
second, we may expect an increase in demand for 
our product for industrial factory consumption ; 
third, an increase in demand for lumber from agri- 
cultural sections ; and lastly, a resumption of some 
of our foreign business. 

During this year, since the first of April, lum- 
ber mills with a total production of 1,250,000 feet 
daily have been destroyed by fire in the Pacific 
Northwest, and new mills have not been built to 
replace these losses. In the South, due to the very 
natural cause of depletion of raw materials, many 
mills have cut out and have ceased production, so 
that the South today can not produce what the 
South of yesterday produced. In the Northwest, 
due to the expensive installations necessary to pro- 
vide production, it will be some time before the 
present depleting conditions of the South will be 
replaced by new mills, and consequently, for no 
inconsiderable time there will probably be a short- 
age of production. 

Therefore, it looks as tho, with the demand we 
are experiencing, the prospective increases in de- 
mand, and decreasing production, we may expect at 
— that the present prices will prevail for some 

me. 

The present evidence of Jight demand, we believe, 
is largely due to the erroneous conclusions on the 
part of purchasers that there will be a falling off 
in general consumption, resulting in price reduc- 
tions, and the desire to pass over the first of the 
new year with a decreased inventory. It is our 
conclusion that such a theory is not compatible 
with the facts, and policies adopted on that theory 
are bound to be met at a later time by increased 
demand and higher prices. Commenting upon our 
general conditions in this country, the Brookmire 
Economic Service (Inc.) in its “Forecaster” of Oct. 
2, 1922, made the following statement: 


“In the domestic field general conditions on 
the whole show continuous improvement. 
With labor troubles out of the way, one of the 
most serious handicaps to productive expansion 
has been removed. Transportation difficulties 
are increasing but this can scarcely be con- 
sidered an unfavorable factor, when the short- 
age is based upon an expanding volume of 
general shipments, and such a situation cer- 
tainly is not bearish as far as prices are con- 
cerned. While crop estimates have been shaded 
somewhat from the indications of the early 
part of the year, the major crops will prob- 
ably bring a billion and a half more to the 






INSIDE THIS DOOR 
5,000,000 feet for quick 
delivery, direct from our 
Chicago SERVICE Ware 
house, of 


3uce Oak Flooring 
the Best Oat Aho 


All orders shipped same day as received. 


LOOK 


at this pile of 34 x1% Clear and Select Plain Red 
Bruce Flooring. 

Lengths—All 2 ft. and longer. No short lengths. 
Quality—The Bruce Blue Label on every bundle, 
a guarantee to your customer. 

All newly manufactured flooring. 


LISTEN 


To reduce our stocks of this %” flooring to the 
proper basis, we quote FOB Chicago, as long as 
stock lasts. 


1] 34x14 Clear Plain Red Oak $79.75 
2} Set # Select Plain Red Oak 67.50 
3] %x2 Clear Plain Red Oak 79.75 
4] %x2 = Select Plain Red Oak 67.50 


Act Quickly—Order Now 


Clip this ad and pin (4 
it to your order for any 
quantity of the items 
above, to get a Special 


Discount of 00 
Peril: $ wae 











E. Bartholomew 
Hardwood Co. 


4052 Princeton Ave. 
CHICAGO 


We Sell to Dealers Only 
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890,000,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


The first unit of one of the largest 
undeveloped tracts of Yellow 
Pine in the United States. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIll the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down and 
all the live timber marked or designated for’ 
cutting on an area embracing about 67,400 
acres in Twp. 15 S., Ranges 29, 30 and 31 E. 
Twp. 16 S., Ranges 29, 30, 31 and 32 E., an 
Twp. 17 S., Ranges 29, 30, and 31 E., W. M., 
Silvies River watershed, Malheur National 
Forest, Oregon, estimated to be 770,000,000 
feet B. M., more or less, of western yellow 
pine and 120,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, 
of Douglas fir, western larch, white fir, 
lodgepole pine and other species of timber. 
The cutting of other species than western 
yellow pine to be optional with the pur- 
chaser. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $2.75 per M for western yellow pine and 
$0.50 per M for other species. Rates to be 
readjusted April 1, 1928, and at three year 
intervals thereafter. 


DEPOSIT.—$25,000 must be deposited with each 
bid to be applied on the purchase price, re- 
funded, or retained in part as - a 
damages, according to conditions of sale. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including February 15, 
1923. 


The right to reject any and all bids reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest 
Supervisor, John Day, Oregon. 








YOUR 
CEMENT bags 
and salvage 5 to 10 sacks of good 


cement out of each thousand 
cleaned. Let us tell you how to 


SAVE Labor,Sacks 


4 Cement 
i 
Mlustrated Folder on Request 
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Handy Sack. Baler Company, ©°24,%2?'** 
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‘ TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
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Timber Estimating 


Maps and Reports carefully prepared. 
Preliminary Cruises, or Detailed Esti- 
mates, as required. 


P. T. COOLIDGE 


Forest Engineer 


31 Gentral Street, BANGOR, MAINE 











# Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F.H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
19-, i an 
| 319 vtitney Bank Bids. NEW ORLEANS 














SAFE, RELIABLE 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 


at a few cents an acre 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Old Town, Maine Davidson Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Largest Cruising House in America 





LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For is 
partment will reach the people. ailian 


farmer this year than last, and this increased 
purchasing power will be reflected many times 
in the turn-over of transactions it can initiate. 
Employment is steadily increasing and is aug- 
mented by the return of more than a million 
workers who were voluntarily idle by reason of 
strikes. Speculative markets, having dis- 
counted this year’s improvement in business, 
have halted temporarily to weigh the probable 
developments of next spring. On this point we 
can only reiterate that every fundamental in- 
dication points to a steady expansion in busi- 
ness, extending well into 1923 at least, and 


that any present weakness in markets for com- 

modities or securities is but temporary, a 

natural and even desirable pause which does 

not affect the main upward movement.” 

It is very much better that the consumer and 
the manufacturer both cease speculating on the 
future and base their policies on current condi- 
tions. In this way the dealer can aid the manu- 
facturer in stabilizing conditions, but if the op- 
posite policy is pursued, while it may result in 
temporary slight reductions on some items, prices 
can only result finally in a speculative and per- 
haps a panic market. 





Lumbermen Enjoy Golf Events 


HAS SPORTY GOLF COURSE 
ELIzABETH, La., Oct. 9.—The Industrial 
Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, claims to be the 
only sawmill company in the South that has 
built a golf course for the benefit of its em- 


ployees. 


The company has always looked favorably 
upon clean recreation as important to its work- 
ers, and has assisted them to obtain it. There 
is now at Elizabeth a dandy tennis court, out- 
door dancing pavilion, and well equipped pub- 
lic and private bathing clubs on clear water 
streams. 

The Elizabeth Golf Club was started about 
a year ago, five holes being cleared at first. A 
sixth hole has since been added and workmen 
are continually employed putting the grounds 
in shape and keeping them so, with the result 
that the course is already in excellent playing 
condition and will be in‘due time as fine as any 
course. 

The club is open not only to Industrial folks, 
but also to members of the sawmill and bank- 


20-79, and fourth by J. W. Turnbull, of the J. 
W. Turnbull Lumber Co., 90-10-80. There is 
but .one more meeting this year, the annual, 
which will be held Oct. 25 at the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club, so the question of the 
president’s prize is practically settled, as Fred 
Stamler has 32% points, while David Baird, his 
runner up, has 2244, and no more than 10 can 
be made at any tournament. The other leaders 
on this prize are J. A. Finley and F. X. Die- 
bold, each with 17 points. 


HOLD MEMPHIS TOURNAMENT 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 10.—In the fourth 
annual golf tournament held under the auspices 
of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association, W. J. 
Foyle, winner in 1919, annexéd the president’s 
cup, emblem of superiority. The tournament was 
held over the links of the Colonial Country 
Club here Friday, Oct. 6. Mr. Foyle not only 
outdistanced his nearest competitor, L. E. Cor- 
nelius, of St. Louis, by twelve strokes but he 
also administered a smashing defeat to F. 
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Golf Course of Industrial Lumber Co. at Elizabeth, La. General Manager Sam Lee Making a “Birdie” 
on the Last Hole 


ing interests at Oakdale, and now has a mem- 
bership list of about fifty. 

Visitors are numerous and are always wel- 
come, and the Industrial Lumber Co. extends 
an invitation to retailers particularly to bring 
their clubs when on their trips thru the mill 
district, and to spend a day at Elizabeth. 


PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS PLAY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 9.—Thomas E. 
Coale, the well known wholesaler, of this city, 
who is the only president the Torresdale- 
Frankford Country Club has ever had, was host 
last Wednesday to the Philadelphia Lumber- 
men’s Golf Club, when it held its tournament 
and meeting at that place. This course is one 
of the newer ones, but has made wonderful 
progress, and bids fair soon to become one of 
the best and most popular courses in this sec- 
tion. The weather was ideal, and there were 
forty-one members and four guests in the tour- 
nament. Altho the course was in excellent con- 
dition, it was found so sporty that scores gen- 
erally were high. At the dinner, Mr. Coale 
make a speech of welcome, which was responded 
to by Edward F. Henson, and many compli- 
ments on the course and the club were heard. 
First prize for the day’s play was won by A. 
J. Levy, of the A. J. Levy Lumber Co., with 
108-35-73; second by Fred A. Stamler, of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 84-6-78; third by 
M. G. Wright, of the Henrico Lumber Co., 99- 


Crager, Helena, Ark., and A. G. Gill, Humphrey, 
Ark., who captured championship honors in 
1920 and 1921, respectively. He made the 
morning round in 76, and came home during 
the afternoon in 75 for a grand total of 151 
for the 36-hole journey, playing a good part 
of the way thru driving rain and making a 
record that would have done him very great 
eredit even under the most favorable weather 
conditions. He would have won three prizes 
but for the rules of the contest. 

C. C. Dickinson, Memphis, won the John Wade 
& Sons trophy for the lowest net score for 36 
holes, with a score of 144. 

Winners of other events and the trophies they 
captured are as follows: 


Low gross score for morning round—L. BE. Cor- 
nelius, St. Louis, Jim Rawlings trophy. 

Low gross score, afternoon round—Keyes W. 
Atkins, Indianapolis, Ind., D. A. Fischer & Co. 
(Ine.) trophy. 

Lowest net score for any 18 holes—Frank B. 
Robertson, Memphis, BE. L. Rice trophy. 

Best poker hand on five selected holes, morning 
round—Arthur Bruce, Memphis, Memphis Hotet 
Co. trophy. 

Best poker hand on 5 selected holes, afternoon 
round—<Austin Neely, W. L. Nelson trophy. 

Lowest number of putts, morning round—Frank 
G. Smith, Memphis, 31, J. E. Dilworth Co. trophy. 

Lowest number of putts, afternoon round—F. T. 
Dooley, Memphis, 32, A. B. Lewis trophy. 

Guest contest—Col. A. H. Egan, Memphis, South- 
ern Lumberman oepey- 

First flight—PR. . Jennings, Helena, Ark., 
Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co. trophy. 

Second flight—A. M. Richardson, 


Reichman- 
Crosby Co. trophy. 
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Third flight—R. G. Hudson, BE. C. Atkins & Co. 


Te ecth flight—J. A. Welsh, Chickasaw Machine 
& Foundry Co. trophy. 

The fun did not end with play on the links. 
After the last putt had been holed and the 
contestants had changed their golf togs, they 
repaired to the clubhouse, where a delightful 
dinner was served. There they met on abso- 
lutely equal terms, as no ‘‘handicaps’’ applied. 
Then came the presentation of the various 
prizes, which afforded a great deal of merri- 
ment to all. Still later the election of officers 
and directors was held. This resulted as fol- 
lows: 


President—R. C. Stimson, Memphis. 

Vice president—L. E. Cornelius, St. Louis. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. R. McFadden (reélected). 

Directors—Joe Thompson, F. T. Dooley and 
Frank G. Smith, Memphis; R. Carnahan, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., and E. F. Jennings, Helena, Ark. 

Golfers from ten States and one representa- 
tive from Canada participated in the various 
events of the day, and they all voted the tourna- 
ment a most successful one. Altho the weather 
had been perfectly wonderful for some days 
prior to the tournament, it began raining be- 
fore the morning round was completed and 
most of the play during the afternoon was in 
a driving rain. This, however, did not dampen 
the spirits of the players either on the links or 
when they later repaired to the clubhouse for 
the festivities in store there. Real golfers— 
and there were quite a few that day—never 
mind a little thing like unfavorable weather. 

VANCOUVER GOLF FINALS 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 9.—Considerable in- 
interest has been taken in the second annual golf 
tournament of Vancouver lumbermen, the finals 


of which are being played this week. Thirty- 
two players lined up a month ago for the initial 
tryout, and were arranged in two flights. In 
the tryout game those who returned the sixteen 
highest scores were placed in Class A, and the 
other sixteen in Class B, all on a handicap basis. 
The loser of the game in each instance was al- 
lowed the privilege of buying the dinner for 
the winner. Two handsome silver cup trophies 
are the prizes for the winner in each class, with 
suitable prizes for the runners-up. George 
Leuders, of the Simonds Canada Saw Co., do- 
nated the cup for flight A, and George A. Pet- 
tapiece, of George Cradock & Co., supplied the 
silver for the second bunch. Lined up for the 
finals are A. L. Hughes, of the Joseph Crew 
Lumber Co., and Brooks Tomlinson, of Tomlin- 
son & Mitchell, wholesale lumber dealers. Delay 
in playing of this final is due to the fact that 
the latter is away on his honeymoon. In the 
B flight two loggers are contending for honors, 
H. H. Jones and Martin Murphy. With excellent 
weather this week there promises to be quite a 
roundup at the final games. 
WISCONSIN DEALERS’ OUTING 

CASSVILLE, WIs., Oct. 9.—Nearly a hundred 
persons, members of the Southwestern Wiscon- 
sin Lumbermen’s Club and their families, jour- 
neyed to Riverside Park, Sunday, Oct. 1, for an 
outing and to enjoy a picnic dinner. Julius and 
Karl Kleinpell, of the Kleinpell Lumber Co., 
this city, assisted by Miss Frieda and Mrs. 
Karl Kleinpell, were in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the picnic and acted as hosts and 
hostesses to the visitors. A surprise, greatly 
relished by the picknickers, was the serving of 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds of fresh 
fish by ‘‘ Auggie’’ Bennett, who acted as chef. 





Activities of the Lumber Clubs 


TELLS CLUB OF EXTENSIVE TRIP 

JACKSON, MIss., Oct. 9.—At last Thursday’s 
meeting of the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club, Roy 
L. Hogue, ex-president of the Southern Forestry 
Congress, gave a very interesting account of a 
recent visit to New York, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Chicago and many other cities of the North 
and East, to practically all of the western and 
northwestern cities, and to Alaska. He was 
much impressed with the amount of building 
going on over the country. Mr. Hogue said that 
the population of Alaska was rapidly decreasing 
and the industries were being abandoned, only 
the most productive gold mines being operated. 
He described lumbering enterprises in the North- 
west. Removal of the Mississippi tax on stand- 
ing timber and placing it on the manufactured 
product thereby, encouraging reforestation of 
idle lands, were advocated by Mr. Hogue. 

The report of the committee on the proposed 
traffic bureau was deferred until next week. 

NYLTANS START ON FINE PROGRAM 

New York, Oct. 9.—Professor Samuel Record, 
of Yale, snoke before members of the Nylta 
Club last Friday night in the rooms of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, his subject 
being ‘‘Identification of Wood.’’ 

Professor Record said that the volicy of 
forestry is no longer ‘‘Woodman, spare that 
tree,’’ but that the more modern discussion of 
the subject covers a much wider range. He 
said that lumbermen generally regard the ques- 
tion merely as one of saving standing lumber, 
but this is not so. 

He declared that in modérn forestry no two 
problems are alike, and that in many sections 
of the country selective forestry is being taught 
and practiced, the idea being to go thru the 
woods and destroy only the detrimental growth. 

In other places, he emphasized, it is necessary 
to destroy an entire growth before the policy 
of rebuilding the forest can begin. He said 
that in some parts of Michigan it had been 
necessary to cut away all trees and then to cul- 
tivate the soil before another growth cuuld ve 
started. 

The first lecture by Professor Record attracted 
a large attendance of the Nylta members. 

Secretary Herbert B. Coho announced the list 


of events thru the remaining months of the 


year, the schedule concluding with a Christmas 
party on Saturday, Dec. 16, at the Commodore 
Hotel. The meetings will be held everv Friday 
at the clubrooms, 17 West Forty-sixth Street. 
The full schedule follows: 

Oct. 13.—Professor Edmund M. Morgan, of Yale, 
“Commercial Law.” 
wom 20.—Dr. Samuel J. Record, “Durability of 

ood.” 

Oct. 27.—Professor Morgan, “Commercial Law.” 

Nov. 3.—Dr. Record, “Strength of Wood.” 

Nov. 10.—Inspector J. E. Jones, Southern Pine 
Association. 

Nov. 17.—Dr. Record, “Preservation of Wood.” 

Nov. 24.—Professor Morgan, “Commercial Law.” 

Dec. 1—Inspector Buck, National Hardwood As- 
sociation. 

Dec. 8.—Dr. Record, “Lumber.” 

CAR MATERIAL GRADES DISCUSSED 

TacoMA, WASH., Oct. 7.—H. H. Cust, vice 
president of the Mt. Vernon Car Co., was the 
guest of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at the 
regular weekly meeting held Oct. 4. Mr. Cust 
has been in the Northwest for several weeks in 
connection with the recent purchases by his firm 
of car material in this section. 

The entire meeting was occupied with a dis- 
cussion of the grading and inspection of car 
material, initiated by Mr. Cust’s statement of 
some of the difficulties encountered by him 
recently. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB MEETS 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 11.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club held at the New Vendome Hotel 
Tuesday night, John C. Keller, traffic manager 
of the club, reported that a meeting had been 
held between representatives of the railroads 
and local shippers to discuss: the cross-town 
switching charges, but that no action had been 
taken in the matter. 

At last night’s meeting the car shortage and 
lumber insurance rates were discussed briefly, 
the discussion on insurance rates being led by 
Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co. The lumbermen agreed that the 
car shortage situation is still acute, altho large 
shippers report that they are having less trouble 
in getting cars than the smaller shippers. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., 
president of the club, presided. The next meet- 
ing will be held Nov. 14. 








Everett 
WASHINGTON 


which manufactures 4,700,000 
shingles and 2,500,000 feet of 
lumber per day, has big tracts 
of land tributary to both rail | 
and water facilities for'shipping. | 
The 
Everett | 
Improvement 


Company 
has a large acreage of 
desirable 


Saw Mill 
Locations 


Accessible to both deep water shipping 
and to three trans-continental railroads, 
and is prepared to treat manufacturers, 
contemplating a change of location, 
liberally and on favorable terms. 





We invite correspondence andwill 
gladly furnish maps and full 
data and answer any inquiries. 


Everett Improvement | 
Everett, G om p a ny 


Washington 

















British Columbia 
Opportunities 


We have several attractive properties—large 
and small — logging and milling — that we 
will be glad to place before you if interested 
in British Columbia and Vancouver Island 


STUMPAGE 


Crown Granted and Licenses. What kind 
of a proposition would be most interesting to 
you ? 

We have owned and dealt in 

B. C. Stumpage for ten years. 


Service Trading Co. 


LS Sat SEATTLE, WASH: 
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We are manufacturing Six 


Million a Month of Our 


“Brunswick Brand” 


PERFECTIONS, EUREKAS AND XXXXX 


B.C. Red Cedar Shingles 


from selected timber, in a modern mill by 
experienced operators, carefully supervised. 

e want one dealer in each town to handle 
them exclusively. We do not stop when we 
mail you an invoice, but we help you sell 
them by assisting in your local advertising. 
Let us tell you more of this plan. Let us 
prove our value to you by a trial order. 
Shipped promptly from the mill, or if in a 
hurry can usually supply you out of transit. 
Write or wire your requirements, our expense, 


Brunswick Lumber Co., Ltd. 








Vancouver, B.C. 








Brew Dominion Building, 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


EasternTennessee 
ceaveed TJardwoods 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
_Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich. Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 











* Lumber 
ellow Pine tier 
Ties and 

Cer Material Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


gAWMIL_ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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4-4 1012-4 Ash, Basswood & Elm 
4-4 to16-4 Birch and. Oak *Pxkp, 
-Anderson-Miller 
Lumber Co.,Ltd. 











TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Established rporat 
1875 tncorno8 ” 


Dry Birch and Maple 


Hardwoods 


The Gall Lumber Co. 


Limited 
Offices, Dry Kilns, . Lake St., Foot of 
arehouses and Spadina Avenue, 
Serting Yards. TORONTO 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama~ Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 
= 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. - 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS {35 C008 FORGINGS, Daily tac- 





Boston Seeks Export-Import Rate Adjustment 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—Lumber exporters 
and importers who have handled freight thru 
the port of Boston or New York from or to 
points west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line will 
be able to collect immense rebates from the 
railroads if the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the United States Supreme Court up- 
hold the contention of E. Mark Sullivan, cor- 
poration counsel for the City of Boston, and 
William Odlin, a Boston attorney, that the un- 
favorable freight rate differential now enforced 
against Boston and New York is in direct vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States. 


Both of these legal authorities contend that 
the differential in freight rates, or, in other 
words, the extra charge which the railroads 
have imposed on export and import shipments 
thru Boston and New York, constitutes a pref- 
erence in favor of the other Atlantic ports where 
the rate is lower, such as Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, This, they claim, is in violation of 
Article 1, Section 9, paragraph 6,-of the Con- 
stitution, which reads in part as follows: 

‘‘No preference shall be given by any regula- 
tion of commerce or revenue to the portsipf one 
State over those of another.’’ * 


An equal chance to compete for the expoxs. 


and import freight business of the country is 
the substance of the contention which New Eng- 
land business men are making for themselves 
and for the port of New York as well in the 
case which came on to be heard here last week 
before Examiner Charles F. Gerry of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Room 436 at the 
State House was packed to the doors with rep- 
resentatives of the interests involved when the 
hearings began. By agreement between the 
commission and counsel, atter hearing witnesses 
for three days, hearings will be continued in 
Washington and Philadelphia. 

The interstate Commerce Commission, which 
was given autnority by Congress to regulate 
freight rates, fixed the amount of the differ- 
entials about fifteen years ago, upon the urgent 
plea of the railroads that it cost more to haul 
freight from Chicago to Boston than to Balti- 
more or Philadelphia. But testimony presented 
at this hearing has shown that Boston suffers 
invariably from the decision of the commission 
so that, altho the distance to Boston is one 
hundred tp two hundred miles less from certain 
western points, the longer hauls to southern 
ports are given equal or lower rates. 

An exhaustive study of the freight rates from 
central freight territory and from the West 
covering. freights. to the Atlanfic seaboard for 
export abroad has been made, largely by James. 
R. McAnanny, assistant freight agent of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, who: submitted 113 
tables covering combinations of rates from the 
territory west of a line from Buffalo to Pitts- 


burgh, which covers the differential territory,’ “’ 


The Boston and other New England witnesses 
have repeatedly insisted that they are not asking 
that the rates be either raised or lowered, but 
that they be made equal and that Boston, as 
expressed by Frank S. Davis, manager of the 
Boston Maritime Association, be ‘‘given a 
sporting chance with Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia.’’ 

I. D. Frieser, of the United States Shipping 
Board, testified that so far as the board’s ves- 
sels are concerned or shipping in general, Bos- 
ton is not on the map at all for foreign trade. 
He showed that in order to give this port a fair 
show bulk cargo must be made available for 
steamships at Boston as it is in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, and that the extra cost of rail 
freights to Boston is sufficient to divert the 
tonnage to other ports. 

It is now contended that while the Interstate 
Commerce Cominission has authority to fix rates 
it has no authority to give one American port 
a preference against another. The Boston 
corporation counsel is preparing to bring about 
a speedy decision on this point by refusing to 
pay the differential and making a test case. 
This will bring the matter officially before the 
commission on a simple issue and cause the com- 
mission to send it up to the United States Su- 
preme Court without delay. If the commission 


finds that it has erred in imposing a differen- 
tial upon shipments thru this port, or the Su- 
preme Court so rules, the shippers who have 
paid this extra charge to the railroads will be 
able at once to collect it as a rebate from the 
rail lines to which they made the payments. 


Judge Edgar E. Clark, formerly chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
William LaRoe, jr., formerly the chief exam- 
iner, both of Washington, D. C., are represent- 
ing as counsel at these hearings the Maritime 
Association and allied business interests. The 
long array of opposing counsel includes Walker 
D. Hines, formerly director general of railroads, 
who is appearing for the Board of Trade of 
Baltimore. 

One of the features of the hearing was the 
filing of an intervening petition by Attorney 
James C. Lincoln in behalf of the Merchants‘ 
Association of New York. The entrance of 
New York into the fight for a fair field and 
no favors to any American port has aroused 
the representatives of the southern ports to 
such an extent that they are contending that if 
New York is given equal rates that city will 
gobble up all the export business. Boston wit- 
nesses replied they had no fear of New York 
since Boston has the advantage ovez all other 
routes in distance by rail and water from Chi- 
cago to Liverpool, altho thru the arbitrary dif- 
ferentials now existing it costs more to ship 
freight abroad thru Boston from Chicago than 
it does thru any of the southern ports. 

Testifying for the petitioners, Mayor Cur- 
ley of Boston made a bitter attack on the com- 
mission and on Vice President Coolidge, Secre- 
tary of War Weeks and Speaker Gillette. 
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Reduced Switching Charges at Boston 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—New switching 
charges on freight handled at Boston became 
effective last week. The reductions affect about 
eight hundred industrial establishments having 
sidetrack facilities on the Boston & Maine, 
Boston & Albany, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Union Freight railroads. 
Some of the principal lumber yards in Greater 
Boston are affected. The rates are made more 
uniform as well as more reasonable, in com- 
pliance with an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued after recent hearings 
granted on complaint of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and the Quincy Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Co. 

In one instance the reduction of switching 
charges on a single carload of merchandise is 
from $75 to $15, and another case which illus- 


‘trates the considerable savings to shippers as 


a result of the new tariff is a reduction to $20 
from the old rate of $50. The situation is ex- 
plained by W.-H. Chandler, manager of the 
transportation bureau of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, as follows: 

There were thirty tariffs covering the switching 
charges at the Port of Boston. It was practically 
impossible for anyone, unless he was an expert, to 
find the correct. rate to apply. The switching 
charges varied from 40 cents a ton to $50 a car. 
The complainants asked for uniform switching 
charges and that the carriers be required to make 
flat. Boston rates to all points in a switching dis- 
trict, which was to be somewhat greater than gen- 
erally recognized by the carriers. 

The commission’s order requires the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad to treat the Union 
Freight Railroad as a part of its terminal, and 
requires all three railroads serving Boston to make 
deliveries anywhere within the enlarged switching 
limits at the flat Boston rate on business originat- 
ing west of the Hudson River. 

On business originating within New England the 
commission fixed the charge of $5 a car in addition 
to the Boston rate when the shipment was intended 
for delivery on the terminal of a railroad other 
than the road bringing the freight to Boston. On 
cars switched from one part of a railroad terminal 
to another part of the same railroad terminal 
within the Boston switching district the commis- 
sion fixed a charge of $15 a car. 

On business originating on the terminal of one 
railroad and switched to another railroad for de- 
livery on its terminal within the city of Boston 
the rate fixed is $20 a car. 
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RATES ON FRAMES DISCRIMINATORY 


WasuHineTon, D.. C., “Oct. 9—Examiner 
Charles R. Seal has submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a tentative report 
in Docket No. 13,095—Anderson Lumber Co. 
vs. Northern Pacific Railway Co. et al.—recom- 
mending that the commission find that the 
rates on window and door frames, knocked 
down, with or without pulleys, in carloads, from 
South Stillwater, Minn., to points in Trunk 
Line, Central, Western Trunk Line, South- 
eastern and Southwestern territories are not 
unreasonable, but are unjustly discriminatory 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
have exceeded or exceed the contemporaneous 
lumber rates to the same points. He wouid 
deny reparation on past shipments. 

Mr. Seal likewise recommends that the com- 
mission find that the granting of transit at 
points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana under which knocked-down window and 
door frames manufactured from lumber orig- 
inating in the Northwest may be shipped to 
eastern territories at the rates on lumber from 
the first point 6f origin to final destination, 
plus a transit charge, while contemporaneously 
denying similar transit to complainant at South 
Stillwater on lumber originating in the North- 
west is unduly prejudicial to complainant and 
unduly preferential of mills at which transit 
is accorded. 

The tentative report points out that the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the Crowley 
Co., of Spokane, Wash., the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the California’ Red- 
wood Association intervened in this proceed- 
ing and introduced evidence in opposition to 
the allegations of undue prejudice to complain- 
ant and preference to mills in California and 
the Northwest. Interveners did not oppose the 
allegation of unreasonableness and agreed that 
complainant is entitled to the lumber basis of 
rates. They objected strongly, however, to 
any finding under which the carriers might, in 
the alternative, increase the rates from the 
Northwest or cancel or modify the transit 
agreement now in force. 

The examiner would reject the contention of 
unreasonableness, accord complainant the lum- 
ber rates on its products, but hold that it is 
entitled to the same transit privileges as com- 
petitors in California and the other States 
named. 
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TRAFFIC MEN MEET AT QUEEN CITY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 10.—An informal 
luncheon meeting of lumbermen of Cin- 
cinnati was held at the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Monday to meet Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Frederick I. Cox, Former Senator 
Hoke Smith of Georgia and Frank Carnahan, 
Washington representative of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association. A number of 
coal and brick shippers also were invited to 
the meeting. The luncheon was arranged by 
Theodore Davis, Cincinnati manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 

Regarding conditions in general Mr. Cox, 
speaking at the luncheon said: 

I have just arrived from Washington and I want 
to say to the public at large that this country is 
on the verge of an unprecedented era of prosperity, 
an era that I honestly believe by now would have 
gathered a momentum, were it not for the great 
industrial strikes of the last summer, that would 
have equalled if not surpassed the peak of business 
this country saw in the early part of 1920. 

I am in a position to know that the greatest 
stress ever put upon the transportation facilities 
of this nation is now pounding with unbelieved 
Pressure on every railroad in our land. If that 
is not indicative of the demand for commodities I 
do not know what to tell you. The movement of 
crops on top of the call for fuel and ordinary food 
Supplies is tremendous at the moment. The build- 
ing industry has not yet been satisfied with the 
Movement of needed supplies. Altogether, 1923 
ooms up as a year that will be epoch-making in 
the industrial history of this country. The sell- 
ing brains of the nation are going to be called upon 


to do their full share in this pleasant period just 
ahead. 

Former Senator Smith made a brief talk 
as did Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Davis, reporting on traffic conditions, 
stated that cars were becoming scarcer every 
day. He said it was a problem of getting the 
empties to the mills, there being a surplus of 
equipment in eastern lines. He declared the 
Cincinnati terminal situation to be in good 
shape. 
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CONFERENCE PROMISES CAR RELIEF 


MempHIS, TENN., Oct. 11—Decided relief 
from the extreme shortage of cars now being 
suffered by thé hardwood lumber industry is 
expected to result from the conference held in 
St. Louis yesterday between representatives of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Amer- 
ican Railway Association and officials of the 
principal lumber carrying lines in the South 
and Southwest, in the opinion of J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the traffic -asso- 
ciation. On his return to Memphis today, he 
said that he expected notable improvement’ in 
the situation and he quoted Mr. DeGroot, who 
represented the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as saying that he believed the conference 
would ‘‘bring results’? when he has reported 


. back to headquarters in Washington. 


One hundred and fifty hardwood mills were 
represented in the conference, despite the fact 
that the president of the association appointed 
a committee of only fifteen. Officials of all the 
principal southern and southwestern lines also 
were present and they pledged 100 percent co- 
operation with the association in speeding up 
the loading and movement of lumber. All of 
the roads, with the exception of the Frisco 
System, declared that they were prepared to 
take prompt care of all cars delivered to them 
by northern and eastern roads, up to five thou- 
sand a day. Failure of receiving lines to re- 
turn cars promptly was urged by the associa- 
tion as the real cause of the present acute short- 
age. 

Frank Carnahan, eastern manager of the as- 
sociation, returned to his headquarters in Wash- 
ington immediately after the conference and 
he will continue to bring pressure to bear on 
the commission to speed up the return of cars 
to the South. Mr. DeGroot also will lay the 
facts developed at the conference before the 
commission which is expected then to take suit- 
able action. 


SEES EARLY RELIEF FROM SHORTAGE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 7.—C. E. Blanchard, 
general manager western lines of the Northern 
Pacific, left Friday for Chicago, where he will 
sit as a member of the railroad board of ad- 
justment. Prior to his departure Mr. Blan- 
chard expressed the opinion that the present 
car shortage on western lines will not last longer 
than Nov. 1, by which time, he believes, many 
cars’ now used for movement of grain and 
perishables will be released. According to Mr. 
Blanchard, one of the causes of western car 
shortage is thru shipment of lumber to the 
Atlantic coast, with tew stopovers, while cars 
in the westbound movement are halted by short- 
hauls for coal, machinery and other eastern 
products. 
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RAILROAD PURCHASES AND INQUIRIES 


In the latest issue of Railway Age the rail- 
roads of the country were reported as making 
the following inquiries for and purchases of 
equipment: 

Inquiries—Erie, 1,000 gondola cars; Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, 50 cabooses; Delaware & Hudson, 
1,000 gondola cars; Pere Marquette, 1,000 wooden 
box cars; Lehigh & New England, 100 55-ton hop- 
per cars; Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 1,000 
gondola cars; Cudahy Packing Co., 200 40-ton re- 
frigerator cars; Baltimore & Ohio, 30 baggage cars, 
and Central of Georgia, 50 coaches, 10 baggage- 
express cars and 5 combination and baggage cars. 


OrpERS—Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, 
200 composite gondola cars; Pennsylvania, trucks 
of 70 tons’ capacity for 10,000 freight cars; At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 50 caboose cars, 2,000 
refrigerator cars, 40 tons’ capacity ; 1,000 dutomo- 
bile cars, 40 tons’ capacity; 500 double-deck stock 
ears, 40 tons’ capacity; 1,000 box cars, 40 tons’ 
capacity, and 500 coal cars, 50 tons’ capacity ; Chi- 
-cago & Northwestern, 800 gondola cars and 200 

‘flat cars, and Atlantic Coast Line, 2,000 box cars 
_of 40 tons’ capacity. 


' ReparrS—Hocking Valley, 500 composite gon- 
dola cars, and. Chicago, Rock Island & Paeific, 100 
furniture cars, 100 wooden box cars and 200 steel 
frame box cars. 
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Rotary Cut 
Northern | 
Veneers /BE: 


RNITURE manufact Afactory Vener’ who 
insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Vefieers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Sprace; Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


Flooring. 
ee Get Our Prices, 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. | & Lumber: Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mil! Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock “x, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 























Bradley, Miller & Co. 


. BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 














REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 

Sas Doe Bi aha ceveag fa 6 =e 4 
rs, ndow 

pa Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


17 Northern 17 


Hardwoods 
The Best Produced—We have it 


Maple, Elm, Birch and Basswood 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
Main Office, IRON MOUNTAIN, am. 


17 coma nactss often, Sete tine UT 


GET WHAT YOU WANT 


By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Po it now. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
General Office at 


and 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





Good lumber, good serv- 
ice and good treatment are 
what we offer lumber buy- 
And that we “make 
good” is evidenced by the 
high percentage of repeat 
orders we receive. 
soliciting orders for old 
growth Yellow Douglas 


ers. 


Fir from 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Finished Tanks Shop 
Finish Tank Stock Ties 
Ceiling Silo Stock Timbers 
Millwork Squares Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - 


Merchants National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles 


Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
McCormick Building,  - . - Chicago 
Ge O.W. Building, - > ue wom 
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San Francisco 














The Lumbernmian’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators.on the 


It contains tables of ready-rnade 
answers to freight rates; reducing 
2 feet; lineal feet to board 
measure, including moulding, unusual methods of 
: extensions and other valuable informa- 
tion on g correct estimates. 

90 pages, size 4x9 (hip 
in Cloth. Price 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 
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pieces and pieces to board 


rechecki 
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peceet edition) 
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.00 Postpaid. 


431 South Dearborn St., 
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STRENGTHS OF JOISTS AND RAFTERS 

WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 10.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is receiv- 
ing favorable reports from the tables issued by 
its engineering department showing sizes re- 
quired to support various loads and comply with 
municipal building ordinance requirements. 

In a statement the association has this 
to say concerning the tables, which cover tim- 
bers for joists and rafters: 


Most people are influenced in their activities by 
the conveniences available to them, They select 
and pursue the easiest route to accomplish a cer- 
tain result. In the building industry that means 
generally that those responsible for how a new 
building is erected and of what materials it is to 
be built very naturally will select the materials 
most easily assembled, that will involve the least 
exertion in design calculations, that are most 
readily available and will produce the most satis- 
factory building with the greatest economy. 

The architectural and building code bureau of 
the association has just issued for free distribu- 
tion a comprehensive series of tables from which 
can be determined readily the safe lengths of wood 
joists and rafters with a wide range of load and 
strength elements. 

Many city ordinances require the builder to make 
the floors of buildings of sufficient strength to 
support a certain number of pounds a square foot 
in addition to the weight of the floor itself. Those 
additional pounds are referred to as the live load 
and are to provide for the weight of furniture, 
goods, merchandise, people etc. that may be on the 
floor after it is built. This load requirement, tak- 
ing dwellings for an example, may be 30 pounds in 
one city and 70 pounds in a city only ten miles 
distant. ‘To meet these conditions the bureau has 
supplied tables for loads of from 30 to 70 pounds 
for main floors, 20 pounds for attic fioors, and 30 
and 50 pounds for roofs, It contemplates the 
issuance of additional tables for greater loads to 
provide for stores etc., where heavier loads are 
encountered and wood joist floors are generally 
used. 

Spans are given in the tables for joist 2x6 to 
2x14, 3x6 to 3x14, and 4x6 to 4x10, these being 
the sizes generally encountered in buildings. Spans 
are given for these sizes spaced 16 inches on cen- 
ters and also 12 and 24 inches on centers. 

As the stresses on which the calculations for 
the various species of wood are based are different, 
spans are given for each joist and each spacing 
based on stresses of from 900 pounds to 1,800 
pounds. When spans are to be limited, to prevent 
deflection or sagging of the floor, the calculations 
are based on what is known as a modulus of 
elasticity. Many designers use a modulus of 1,000,- 
000 pounds and apply it to all kinds of wood, which 
is a mistake as some species are stiffer than others. 
To provide for this, the tables in addition to the 
spans for the several stresses, give the spans 
limited by deflection based on four different moduli 
of elasticity for each size and spacing of joist. 
Spans for both plastered and unplastered ceilings 
are given, as well as those for attic floor joists, 
ceiling joists, roof joists, and rafters. 

These tables are meeting with considerable favor 
among municipal building officials who are using 
them in checking plans submitted to their depart- 
ments for permits. Architects are finding them of 
considerable advantage in the design of buildings 
as they give the length of span for a certain kind 
of joist for a certain load. Practically all the 
other tables in existence in the various hand books 
give the total load a joist of given size and length 
will carry which necessitates extra figuring on the 
part of the designer. These tables go a step far- 
ther in service in relation to lumber as a building 
material. They are of value also to the retail 
lumberman as an aid in producing safe floors in 
localities where efficient building designers may not 
be located. . 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS NEAR BALANCE 


WasuHineton, D. C., Oct. 10.—The analysis 
of the foreign commerce of the United States 
for August, just issued by the Department of 
Commerce, shows that imports and exports are 
getting closer and closer together. Imports 
for the month were $281,412,910, a substantial 
increase over those for August, 1921, when they 
were $194,768,751. 

Exports in August were valued at $301,- 
804,618, compared with $366,887,538 during 
August, 1921, or a decrease almost as great 
as the increase in imports. 


For the eight months’ period ending with 
August imports aggregated in value $1,952,- 
956,596, compared with $1,693,404,235 for the 
corresponding period of last year. Exports for 
the same period totaled $2,423,787,872, against 
$3 226,546,826. 

The eight months’ period figures show an 
increase of $259,552,361 on the import side and 
a decrease of $802,758,954 on the export side. 


BOARD HAS FORESTRY REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has issued 
the following statement with regard to the 
work of its committee on forestry policy: 


The report of the committee has been received 
by the board of directors of the chamber, but as 
yet no action has been taken. Postponement of 
action until the November meeting of the board 
will afford an opportunity for any members of the 
committee, who may not agree with the report, to 
submit minority reports. 

Pending consideration of the report by the board 
in November, the report is not being released for 
publication. Under the chamber’s procedure a 
committee’ report is released only when sent out 
for referendum vote. 

Se@eaeaaaeaaaaan 


PRODUCTION INCREASE WIDESPREAD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—Figures from 
additional indusiries by the Department of 
Commerce covering August show the continued 
widespread increase in the production of com- 
modities during that month. In almost every 
industry, according to a summary of the Survey 
of Current Business issued today, there was 
not only an increase over the production for 
the previous month, but, in a great majority 
of cases, the August production was the highest 
in many months and often the best record since 
the depression at the end of 1920. 

The report continues: 

The encouraging feature of the present industrial 
situation is the breadth of the increased activity. 
It is not confined to a few industries, but seems 
to be generally felt thruout the industrial com- 
munity. Factory employment, where reported, also 
appears to be the highest since the end of 1920. 
_ Prices of agricultural products have declined, 
while minerals and manufactured articles have 
shown a tendency to rise. The bountiful harvests 
have tended to depress agricultural prices, while 
the increased demand for manufactured products, 
after two years of curtailed production and deliv- 
eries from stocks on hand, has put industry on a 
sound basis. 

Under building materials the summary says: 

Production and shipments of lumber generally 
increased in August, while stocks, as a rule, de- 
clined. Exports of lumber increased slightly. 
Production and shipments of maple flooring also 
showed a good increase and a decline in stocks. 

Face brick production, shipments, unfilled orders 
and stocks all underwent a decline. Prices of com- 
mon brick decreased but the cost index for con- 
food and clothing, while fuel and light rose. 

Discussing prices, the summary says: 

The index numbers of both crop and live stock 
prices underwent considerable decline as of Aug. 
1. The Federal Reserve Board’s regrouping of the 
Department of Labor prices showed that the drop 
in agricultural and animal products in August was 
compensated in the rise in forest and mineral prod- 
ucts. 

The National Industrial Conference Board’s com- 
pilation of the cost of living showed a decline of 
one point in August, due to the decreases iD 
food and clothing, while fuel and light rose col- 
siderably. 


SPeaeaaraaaai 


NEW RATES COAST TO ARIZONA 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 7.—A reduced 
rate on lumber from Coast points to Phoenix, 
Ariz., will become effective Oct. 16; it will 
apply also to contiguous Arizona territory, at 
Phoenix amounting to 6 cents a hundred pounds. 
Rehearing in the Imperial Valley case has beet 
granted by the California Railroad CommissioD 
for Nov. 15 in response to the Southern Pa 
cific Co.’s application, but the reduced rates 
remain in effect pending the result of the Tf 
hearing. 
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th TO BUILD A HOUSE Utica, N. Y.—Stanley Gilbert assisted Bob 
25 Men have built palaces, my son, Fraser in receiving today at Rotary. Bob sells 
he A thousand years, and thousands more, drygoods and Stanley—no, nothing of the kind 
or And wondered, when they got them done, —Stanley sells lumber. 
st Just what they ever built them for— 
For, tho a palace they possess, WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 
7 They find they haven’t happiness. It seems that the amendments, also, follow 
n the flag. 
de. Men have built cottages, no doubt, , es eee — : ; 
Another thousand thousand years, PPR so ee separate, thet ialtaaat tio Nik sr 
Yet often something have left out y ; - 
And made their house a house of tears— The Giants seem to have won by about $247,- 
ber Think not the rich are always wrong 976 to $133,874. pI l ice 
ued And ev’ry cottage filled with song. The Giants seem to have won the champion- 
the ship of the Financial League. wind 
Palace or cottage, high or low, Russia has been invited to the Turkish con- 
ved Lumber or granite, slate or thatch, ference, probably to supply the con. ve 
» a8 To fill a house with music, know Turk £5 tee. dua Seems baila: Be 
‘ md There is one note you need to catch, hey yt t a ange Pom ba as “ “+ a 7 a. 1r 
_ Yes, one material to use, rope as the cat you thought you had drowned. 
i The most required, the first to choose. The American farmer is a great believer in 
‘ the outdoor life, not for himself but for his umpermakers 
yard And that is love. Unless you build machinery. 
for Because love asks it, love desires, Sir Charles Wakefield told a Chicago audience A dependable source of 
ms Unless with love your house is filled, that America won the war. When an English- supply for Eastern Buyers 
Tho rich your hangings, warm your fires, man wants to be, he certainly is polite. taking on a line of West 
Palace or cottage, rags or gold, We have suspected right along that a lot of Coon -Preduct 
2AD Your hearthstone always will be cold. people who took a sea voyage for the air really 1 
; : took it for the licker. e 
from It has been said a thousand times, ? , ; Willapa Lumber Co 
of Yes, said a thousand times before Well, Greece has this consolation anyway: ww 
nued In songs and sermons, pictures, rimes she may have to quit Thrace, but now she Mills, General Sales Office, 
a . : dn’t quit it on the run. RAYMOND, PORTLAND, ORE. 
com- And must be said a thousand more— — 1 WASH. . 
very There is, whatever roof above, In seventeen months we have paid off $1,200,- DISTRICT OFFICES: 
irvey No place like home, no wealth like love. 000,000 of the national debt. Now all we have ee” Te Gund Crstnd Tes. Bite. 
was left to pay is $22,800,000,000. MINNEAPOLIS, - Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
L for BETWEEN TOWNS ‘“What’s,’’ asks the editor, ‘‘on the retail- ‘ewe porns ge 
wid MonROEVILLE, OnI0.—We had not been in er’s mind??? It is what isn’t in his bin or 
- Monroeville since 1915, an occasion we are not 0 his pile that’s on his mind. 
neues likely to forget. That time it was an August Germany says she will not join the League 
day, and we picked up a newspaper and read of Nations until the United States does. The 
, four words: ‘‘George Fitch is dead.’? The asbestos cat still seems to be safe. 
“en passing of the most promising humorist Amer- An Illinois professor dropped dead at a 
pahieon ica has produced in forty years burned the football game. He probably saw some student 
| com- ay lg yh vy sat t in the lineup who also had his lessons. 
1, also really drove us into camp here was . 
1920. a Jewish pedler. We had been driving thru Feta ag eR — a — ene 
clined, the rain all day, too indolent to put on chains, | eabeesie “eg od ae ©, it | U "4 7 Jeeie P. acific Coast 
; have and had passed at least ten cars in the ditch bie ear a ar peas raion pes va _ 
arvests between here and Cleveland, and there is noth- We’re going to issue half a billion of long Lumber 
| = ing to give you pause like a sedan upside down term bonds; but, speaking of long ‘term bonds, 
deliv in the muck. The pedler thought he would you ought to see the ones that Europe issues. Fir tdah 
y on a pass, and then thought he wouldn’t, and then Bishop Nicholson says that most of our Ss ° 
thought he would, and then he didn’t. Nothing preachers come from the poorer families. And, pruce White 
, gays: was hurt—we had a bumper and he had a Ford after they come, they must feel right at home. Cedar Pine 
one —but it destroyed our morale for the day. We don’t know which we would rather not Western White Pine 
ule, de- be, a slave who belongs to a Turk, or a mow- 
lightly. Liconier, Inp.—There is a picturesque auto- ing machine that belongs to an American California White and Sugar Pine 
ng also camp here, maintained by the community, which farmer. Redwood—Factory Plank 
orders we trust, will not weary of well-doing; but a We trust there is no significance in the fact 
a pe gw tone of petulance in the notices seemed that immediately after Mr. Siki’s victory it was 
for cet . indicate that now and then the unapprecia- announced that Jack Dempsey had decided to : 
Yee. ive campers, and you will find them occasion- defer a trip to Europe. W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO 
ally anywhere, sometimes get on the commit- The diff . 
Sie": sarees, e difference between the American form ANUFACTURERS 
ve stock of government and the governments of be- AND WHOLESALERS 
of p= Sin, ited ial ss ihe” inn Nia ieee it oe Europe is that when they don’t like 
x of the ? =, i i 2 
the drop to ask, ‘‘What Is the Matter with Iowa?’’ It ; rs - nme ry a remy aa a General Offices: QUINCY, ILL. adil 
rust was is hard to think of any State in the Union alifornia man jumped into the ocean be- 
3 d : he was in love with two girls. We can 
ral prod where the people pursue the even tenor of their {/u"° : . 
‘ ‘ : think of only one thing more likely to make a 
way better than they do in Iowa. They raise F . 
rd’s va good crops, make good money, buy good lum- man jump into the sea and that would be to f wa.s 
— : ber build goo a buil dings, marry goo a women have two girls in love with him. - BIG TI Granite 
ge con- nd raise goo ‘amilies. ew York is a MBER® . 
ma cabaret, Ohio a caucus, and so on, but Iowa THE SEAMEN’S STRIKE — 
is just a good farm with a good crop on it, and Seamen on the Great Lakes are striking for (WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
ONA nobody busy with anything else, and everybody an 8-hour day. If they get it, it will probably CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
reduced busy with that. It is always a delight to come work out something like this: YARDS: RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Phoenix, to Des Moines on account of Lafe Young and ‘‘Man the pumps!’’ the captain shouted. Minnesota 4.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
it will Jay Darling and Warren Jackson and the ‘‘The ship is sinking.’’ | Vrenster MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
itory, at Rollins boys and the other reasons aforesaid. **Can’t do, it, sir,’’ replied the seaman. 
| pounds. B as whistle just blew.’ 
has beet INGHAMTON, N. Y.—Motored from Utica to amen now have a 12-hour day. If they ° 
mmissio® Owego, and Eried from Owego to Binghamton, get an 8-hour day we wonder what they will Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
hern Pa slept overnight, and got away immediately with- do with the other four. “ OQUAAN, WAST. 
xed rates out seeing anybody, not because we owe any- ~ Of course the ideal arrangement for a sea- Fir and Hemlock Lumber 
f the re body at Owego, or here, but because we were man would be an 8-hour day, and home every Servi s 
due in Scranton, Pa. night. sevice Dur Saestens 
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Clark & Lyford 


FOREST ENGINEERS, Ltd. 
Timber Cruising Logging Maps Timber Lands 


920-25 Vancouver Block, 
VANCOUVER 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 











When in the Market for 


Idaho White Pine 


Write us. We are specialists in this wood. Also 


Spruce, Hemlock, Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Stone & Hershey 
Telephone Mulberry 279. 
Room 612 Essex Building, Newark, N. J. 
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TACOMA 








Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, - - WASHINGTON 


Watch this space weekly 
for attractive offers. 


Until we have assur- 
ance of an..adequate 
car supply, ‘we will 
refrain from adver- 
tising our specials in 
this space. 


AGENTS: 
K. F. Richards, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
G.A.Jones, 706Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
JosephLean, - - P.O. Box 774, Omaha 
Frank Probst, - P.O. Box1187,Fargo,N.D. 
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FIR 


Track and Car 
Material 


Timbers 
Dimension § 
Bridge ruce 
Material P 
Shiplap 
a. ne 
Yard Stock 
We make Prompt shipments. 
Get our list before you buy 
elsewhere. Write today. 





Newbegin Lumber Co. 


1052 Pacific Ave. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Duluth—Lyceum Bldg. 
H. S. Robb, Mgr. 





Laboratory Studies Wood Turning Industry 


MADISON, WIS., Oct. 10.—The study of the 
small dimension stock problem, which the Forest 
Products Laboratory has been carrying on for 
the last year, is now being concentrated in the 
wood turning industry. 

The purpose of this work, fully endorsed by 
the Association of Wood Using Industries, is to 
bring about the more complete utilization of 
forest products. Specifically its objects are: 
(1) To determine the dimension stock require- 
ments of all secondary wood-using industries; 
(2) to determine the most economical method of 
converting the log into the product required by 
these industries; (3) to bring about the more 
extensive manufacture and marketing of clear, 
properly sized dimension stock and more uni- 
versal use of ready-cut stock by all industries; 
(4) to standardize dimension stock require- 
ments; and (5) to lay a practical foundation 
for stabilized demand for products of such 
character. 

The chair industry was the first selected for 
this investigation, and during the last year 
detailed studies were made at chair factories 
thruout the United States and statistics com- 
piled on the requirements of small wood stock 
by that industry. The wood turning industry 
was selected next for study, not only because 
of its present satisfactory business conditions 
but also because it is one of the most progressive 
industries and one whose requirements are nat- 
urally adapted to the use of small, ready-cut 
stock. 

Three Divisions of Wood Turning Industry 


Because of the wide diversity of products 
turned from wood and forms of raw material 
used, the laboratory in its study has divided the 
industry into three divisions: (a) The long and 
short tool handle and the implement and vehicle 
sub-industries which ordinarily use ash and hick- 
ory; (b) shuttles, spools and bobbins; and (c) 
novelty turnings, broom and mop handles, dowel 
stock ete. A preliminary survey by the labora- 
tory and information furnished by the general 
secretary, National Association of Wood Turn- 
ers, indicate that the first two sub-industries of 
wood turning are now principally upon a billet, 
bolt or ready-cut dimension stock basis. The 
third sub-industry, then, is the most promising 
for undertaking investigations on the applica- 
bility of small ready-cut dimension stock. Here 
much square and round edge lumber is used, and 
it is in this field where probably the greatest 
waste of raw material occurs in producing turn- 
ing squares. 

Much standardization work has already been 
done by the wood turning industry. This in- 
cludes the adoption by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association of national inspection rules 
covering the manufacture and sale of dimen- 
sion squares; and the collection of a great deal 
of fundamental information on waste, costs etc. 
of everyday use to the wood turner. 


Objects of Investigations Being Conducted 


The work the laboratory has undertaken is 
divided into three broad phases: (1) The de- 
termination of the amount of waste occurring 
at the factory in the production of the small 
dimension stock required in turned wood prod- 
ucts from lumber of various species,' grades and 
thicknesses, and the cost of these manufactur- 
ing operations; (2) the determination of the 
kinds, sizes, shapes and amounts of all wood 
stock required in the manufacture of turned 
wood products such as novelty turnings, broom 
and mop handles, dowel stock ete.; and (3) the 
utility of various lengths of dimension stock for 
turnings of various lengths on different types 
of lathes, and the cut-off and operative stub 
wastes. 

Studied Plants Using Square or Round Edge 


The first phase consists of detailed studies at 
representative wood-turning plants using square 
or round edge lumber as raw material. Here the 
lumber is tallied into the factory in lots classi- 
fied as to species, thicknesses and grades. These 
lots are then kept entirely separate from all 
other material until they reach the final dimen- 
sion stock form. The amount and character of 
waste in each operation are recorded, such as 





that cecurring at the cut-off saw in the form 
of end trim, interior trim due to defect, and 
saw kerf, and that at the ripsaw due to interior 
defect, edging and saw kerf. Time records are 
taken to determine accurate labor costs. All 
kinds of material, from the round edge, mill run 
lumber to square edge firsts and seconds, will 
be studied, as well as that in various stages of 
seasoning from kiln dried lumber to that 
searcely air dried. The labor and machinery at 
the plants studied will range from the poorest 
to the most efficient. The finished product of 
the factories will vary from low and medium 
to high grade. Thus data will be taken at a 
sufficient number of turning plants of average 
conditions thruout the wood turning industry 
manufacturing products of the classes described 
above to afford results representative of the 
phase of the industry studied. The results of 
these detailed studies when completed will fur- 
nish amount of waste and costs for mattrial, 
freight, labor and overhead, with proper al!ow- 
ance for fuel value of the waste incident to the 
production of turning squares from lumber at 
the factory. 

The second phase of the investigations is 
obtaining information from all manufacturers 
of turned, wood products thruout the United 
States on the approximate annual consumption 
of raw material in the form of square e:ige and 
round edge lumber, cordwood, bolts, billets and 
turning squares, and the species used. Data 
will also be taken on the requirements of the 
industry in the form of ready-eut stock by sizes 
and species. 


Charting Avoidable and Unavoidable Waste 


For the third activity, a part of which was 
performed at the secretary’s office of the Na- 
tional Association of Wood Turners, all office 
and field work has been completed. In this work 
practical information has been obtained on the 
amount of loss or avoidable waste that occurs 
where bars of lengths not suited to the produc- 
tion of turnings of certain specified lengths are 
used. The charts giving this information will 
be of practical use to the wood turner and will 
provide an easy means for estimating the amount 
of raw material required for turnings of speci- 
fied lengths produced on lathes of different types 
carrying cut-off wastes of different widths and 
stub wastes of different lengths. They will show 
also the ideal length of bar for use in produc- 
ing turnings of certain lengths under various 
conditions, and the amount of avoidable and 
unavoidable waste occurring in the production 
of turnings under the same conditions. 

The assistance and suggestions of the secre- 
tary’s office of the National Association of 
Wood Turners and the industry itself are being 
received at all times. This, naturally, is to be 
of immense value in the study of the wood 
turning industry. Just at present the labora- 
tory desires to locate turning plants representa- 
tive of conditions in certain localities, which 
use square or round edge lumber as their raw 
material, and with whom arrangements can be 
made to conduet the detailed studies described. 


REORGANIZE TACOMA MILL CONCERN 


Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 7.—Organization of the 
Dickman Lumber Co., which purchased the plant 
of the Danaher Lumber Co. from the receiver in 
charge, was completed this week with the elec- 
tion of officers and trustees. Ralph H. Dickman, 
former manager of the Danaher mill, was 
named president, and Leonard Howarth, vice 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
was chosen secretary-treasurer. Besides the two 
officers, the board of trustees is composed of 
Lydia L. D. Dickman, Herbert S. Griggs and 
J. M. Rice. 

The company is capitalized at $200,000 and 
will start operations about Oct. 15, when the 
repairs on the plant now in progress are ex 
pected to be completed. 

Mr. Dickman announced that he expected to 
install additional machinery and increase the 
capacity of the plant as conditions warrant. 
The present capacity is about 125,000 feet a day. 
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Tractors for River Bank Protection 
The usefulness of tractors in logging operations, 


on farm or ranch, in the mining and oil industries, 
for building and maintaining roads and other 
projects requiring tractive power and endurance, 
has been demonstrated time and again, and many 


articles have been written about the good work 
done by such equipment. 

The accompanying illustration shows one of two 
Holt “Caterpillar” tractors being used by the 
Woods Bros. Construction Co. to snake trees from 
the vottom land timber sections to the bank of the 
Missouri River, where 
standard current retards 


In this current retard construction work Mr. 
Day figures a saving of 50 percent over horse tree 
hauling in the cost of moving the trees with “Cater- 
pillars” from the timber to the river bank, consid- 
ering merely the cost of moving the trees. The 
great advantage of time saving is inestimable. Be- 
sides this the tractor hauls the very largest trees; 
while the teams limit the size of trees that can be 
dragged. The work of snaking the trees from the 
woods is especially favorable to the tractors. 
Many trees are down, so it is very difficult to get 
into the woods under ordinary methods. It is not 





are being built for river 
bank protection. At Da- 
kota City, Neb., where 
twenty of these retards 
are being constructed, a 5- 
ton ‘‘Caterpillar’’drags the 
trees as they are chopped 
thru the heavy under- 
brush to an opening, or to 
a convenient roadway, 
where they are bunched, 
loaded on a_ special 2- 
wheel Lufkin cart and 
hauled by a 10-ton 
“Caterpillar” two and 
three miles to the river. 
It is stated that the trees 
are being delivered to the 
job so fast that two con- 
struction gangs, of seven 
men each, are kept busy, 
each gang with a steam 
hoisting engine pulling 
the trees into the river to make current retards. 
The tractors work day and night, averaging more 
than twenty hours out of the 24-hour day. The 
very largest trees are hauled in loads consist- 
ing of three to eleven trees, the limbs, branches, 
leaves and trunk being dragged bodily. According 
to. observation of a typical 2-mile haul, the 10-ton 
“Caterpillar” makes nine trips in a 10-hour day, 
and with the loads that the 5-ton brings to the 
river on its way to the camp at noon and night 
sixty trees are delivered. Trees of all sizes are 
hauled, the average being more than twelve inches 
in diameter. Previous to this the work was done 
with five teams of horses, four to the team, and 
the best any one team could haul in ten hours was 
seven trees, or a total of thirty-five trees for all 
teams. 

Despite the difficulties encountered by the trac- 
tors in pulling the trees thru thick underbrush, 
heavy sand, muddy bottom land, and in one place 
‘thru a water hole over 100 feet across and so deep 
that the flywheels touch the water, the “Cater- 
pillars’ have had no trouble in negotiating the 
heaviest going. Said L. A. Day, superintendent of 
the job: 


“Every move we make with the ‘Caterpillars’ 
saves us money. For example, we moved one of 
the steam hoisting engines with the 10-ton machine 
for a distance of over a mile and saved $100 over 
moving with horses. It took us an hour to move 
it with the ‘Caterpillar’ where it used to take us 
two days. Then we use the ‘Caterpillars’ to tighten 
the cables, or if some of the cables become sanded 
in before the retard is completed we hook the 
tractor to one end, jerk the cable loose and save 
several hours of very expensive work. We consider 
tractors indispensable for this retard work; they 
pay if only for the time they save, and because we 
can rush the work night and day more of this 
valuable land is kept from washing away.” 

The standard current retard system of river 
bank protection was originated and developed by 
the Woods Bros. Construction Co., of Lincoln, Neb. 
This method of controlling the turbulent Missouri 
River has proved very effective and replaces the 
older revetments, solid dams and brush barriers, 
and it is in keeping with this successful river work 
that “Caterpillar” tractors were adopted for use 
in hauling the trees that make up the barricades. 
As a result of the current retard construction the 
river controls itself, and thus saves thousands of 
acres of rich land in Iowa, Nebraska and Missouri. 
In making these retards the trees are placed in the 
Stream side by side, with the branches down stream, 
and are held in position by cables attached to pat- 
ented Bignell concrete piles, forming a permanent 
anchorage. The Dakota City district is made up 
of farmers who have banded together to have their 
land protected. This land, which has a waterfront 
of seven miles, is assessed to pay for the work. 
To complete the retards on this particular job, 
, 20,000 trees are being used. 











Holt “Caterpillar” Tractor Snaking Trees from Bottom Land Timber Sec- 
tions to Bank of Missouri River 


always possible to get a direct pull on the trees 
and the tractive conditions are usually bad, all of 
which is overcome by the “Caterpillar.” The 
tractors are given the best of care, service work 
being carried on between shifts. 


Uses Truck-Trailer to Deliver Timbers 


A unit consisting of a 2-ton truck and a home 
made semitrailer has been mainly instrumental in 
solving the hauling problems of the Kells Mill & 
Lumber Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y. The concern deals 
exclusively in extra heavy lumber for ship yards 
and the construction trade, and the difficulty of 
handling large pieces was a serious drawback until 
the present system was devised. 


C. D. Kells, secretary of the firm, declared the 
company perhaps has problems that confront no 
other dealer in timbers in the country. He said: 


“Ours is the only concern of its kind in New 
York State. Our hauling problems are unusual on 
account of the great weight and size of the pieces 
handled, and the importance of getting the lumber 
into our customers’ hands promptly and at a mini- 
mum cost led us to give the matter very careful 
consideration. 


“We believe we have found a solution in the 2- 
truck and home made semitrailer. This unit has 
been operating since December, 1919, and so far 
has been laid up only two days for repairs. It 
hauls heavy incoming lumber from the steamship 
docks to our yards. 


“It is also making deliveries all over Long Island 
but more particularly to all the ship yards within 
thirty miles of Brooklyn. Glen Cove, twenty-eight 
miles away, is one of the typical long runs. As 
there arg other shorter trips, the truck averages 
only thirty-five miles a day and about two trips. 


“The truck could probably accomplish more ex- 
cept for the delays encountered in — at the 
steamship dock. There is seldom any delay in 
loading at our yards, because we handle the lumber 
with chains and derricks, and it takes only a few 
minutes to put nine or ten tons on the truck. 


“Pieces weighing three tons are not at all uncom- 
mon, and some of them are as long as sixty or 
seventy feet. Obviously, pieces of this size could 
hardly be carried on a truck body, so we use a 
semitrailer. 


“The truck has given us so little trouble to date 
that we believe it is good for eight vears’ total life. 
We could not put the estimate so high except for 
the fact that we have a very careful driver, and 
know from experience that a careful driver can 
practically double the life of a truck, 

“Figured on the National Standard Truck Cost 
System, the 2-ton truck, with semitrailer, costs 
$15.93 a day, 89 cents a ton and 9.90 cents a ton- 
mile. These remarkably low figures are due largely 
to the fact that our truck, altho only a 2-ton truck, 
has sufficient power to pull loads of nine and ten 
tons at a reasonable cost. 

“All our héavy work is handled by the truck, 
except a few short hauls which are made by horses.” 





Quality an Service 


Backed by Honesty and 34 Years’ 
Experience 
Stencils 

Log Hammers 
Steel Stamps 
Metal Checks 
Rubber Stamps 
and Accessories 
Rubber Type 
Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


The R. D. Swisher Mfg. Co. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, Londoa, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 
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Where Lumber 


Business Thrives 


Hundreds 

of Lumber 
firms have 
Northwest fF 
headquarters ¥ 
in theWhite- 
Henry- 

Stuart 
Building. 


My 


AN entire block of 
splendid office 
buildings located in 
the business center 
of Seattle affordsideal 
headquarters for lum- 
ber firms—large or 
small. Single offices 
and suites with every 
convenience and ser- 
vice for the tenant. 


METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING COMPANY 


Seattle 

















Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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= We'll ship by rail 
ROELAS 7 anywhere. 
SITKA, The Griswold 
western | Lumber Co. 
HEMLOCK Gasco Building, 
CALIFORNIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
WHITE PINE Associate Manufacturers 
WESTERN and Wholesalers 
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Write 
for a List of our 


Special Odds 
and Ends in 


Fir and Spruce Lumber 


Buehner Lumber 
Company 
1508-9-10 Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 









































We'll Quote On 
Anything 

in yard stock, car and 
structural material. 
Our mills have a 
daily capacity 
of 500 M 


heat off in touch 


with us now. 
Gerlinger- 
Anderson Co. 


506 Gerlinger Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Associate Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 














KLAMATH LUMBER 
& BOX COMPANY 


California White Pine 
Lumber and Box Shooks 


KLAMATH FALLS, zt OREGON 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 
And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8 


Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


















Finds Foreign Demand Dull 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 9.—Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, finds nothing in the foreign trade situa- 
tion that might give rise to optimism. In discuss- 
ing conditions today he had this to say: 


“The demand for American hardwoods in the 
United Kingdom remains sluggish. General busi- 
ness conditions, it is true, have slightly improved, 
but the improvement has not sufficed to induce 
buyers to purchase American hardwoods beyond 
their actual requirements. The season of the year 
has been reached when exporters should have a 
number of unfilled orders on their books. Nineteen 
twenty-two has been full of disappointments for 
the exporters, and present conditions will no doubt 
continue thru the remaining months of the year. 
There are indications of a slight gain in the de- 
mand in some of the ports, but as a rule condi- 
tions have changed very little. 

“Stocks of American hardwoods in store are 
ample to meet the meager demands that prevail. 
There is no speculative buying worth mentioning, 
the orders placed being virtually all to take care 
of immediate needs, which latter are held down as 
much as possible. 

“Merchants are restricting their purchases, be- 
cause they believe prices of American hardwoods 
will go lower. The reason given for light buying 
is that the general consumption of lumber is low 
and that the stocks on hand suffice to meet the 
requirements. 

“The dock reports show a smaller quantity of 
lumber arriving in the various United Kingdom 
ports than is usual at this season of the year. 
Auction sales of American hardwoods have taken 
place during the last few weeks, but there is little 
competition between buyers for the stocks offered. 
Prices remain practically stationary, and brokers 
and merchants are not looking forward to any 
material reduction in the present c. i. f. price. 

“During the summer months the opinion pre- 
vailed that with the coming of the fall there would 
be quite a strong revival in the demand for Amer- 
ican woods, but the fall months have arrived and 
still there is no improvement, worth mentioning 
in the demand. When the Interstate Commerce 
Commission handed down its priority order, plac- 
ing an embargo on export lumber shipments, it was 
considered by some exporters as a disguised bless- 
ing, the view being held that the embargoing of 
export shipments would give the foreign merchants 
an opportunity to unload much of their stock, and 
that when the embargo was raised, there would be 
a rush for American woods. Trade in the United 
Kingdom remains so dull, however, that lack of 
demand during the last five or six weeks has not 
had an appreciable effect on the stocks held by 
the merchants. The embargo has been raised by 
several of the roads, but lumber exports have not 
increased to any great extent. 

“The consensus among brokers and merchants 
in the United Kingdom is that there will be no 
startling developments in the near future, and 
that the conditions prevailing will in all prob- 
rg continue to exist during the remainder of 


“There is also no improvement in the lumber 
trade situation on the Continent. Exports of 
American hardwoods to these markets have been 
very light for the last.two years, and will prob- 
ably continue so until financial conditions im- 
prove.” 


Expects Improved British Demand 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—Business is quiet 
in the United Kingdom, with a general tendency 
in industry and trade to mark time, according to 
the latest cabled advices from Commercial Attaché 
Tower. Considerable activity in new building is 
predicted on account of the lower costs of con- 
struction resulting from wage reductions and from 
the belief generally held that costs of materials are 
now near a stable basis. - 

In today’s issue of Commerce Reports, the lum- 
ber division features a report from Trade Commis- 
sioner Alexander V. Dye, London, covering the 
lumber industry of the United Kingdom for August. 
Mr. Dye at the outset states that August always 
has been the dullest month of the year in the 
timber trade of the British Isles and that this year 
was ne exception to the general rule. On the 
other hand, he adds, August is usually busy with 
arrivals and discharges of goods which were pur- 
chased earlier in the year. Toward the latter part 
of the month there was some increased buying in 
the trade, due to a slight revival in construction 
work and house building. 

Beginning Aug. 1, reductions were made in Lon- 
don dock charges as follows: Softwood, 10 per- 
cent discount off prime charges; floated timber, 15 
percent discount off rafting rates other than con- 
solidated rates, 14 percent off the six months’ 
consolidated rate, and 13 percent off the twelve 
months’ consolidated rate; and softwood and 
floated timber, 10 percent off charges for extra 
operations performed on and after July 31, 1922, 


‘ 





and 1714 percent discount off rent incurred on and 
after that date. 

Mr. Dye states that the imports of hewn hard- 
wood showed the most decided increase of all the 
hardwoods, amounting in August to 307,135 cubic 
feet as against 152,709 cubic feet in July. The 
increase in hewn hardwoods was not shared by the 
United States, imports from which showed a de- 
crease for August compared with July. 

Other hardwoods also increased and shipments 
from the British East Indies were very much 
larger, being 205,981 cubic feet for August as 
against 32,453 cubic feet for July. 

Sawn hardwoods from all countries showed an 
increase in arrivals, imports aggregating 1,307,811 
cubie feet in August against 1,194,856 feet in July. 
The United States shared in this improvement, 
American imports of sawn hardwoods in August 
having been 702,372 cubie feet against 642,377 
cubic feet in July. The imports of sawn hard- 
woods from the United States for the first eight 
months of this year aggregated 5,197,651 cubic 
feet, as compared with 2,106,278 cubic feet during 
the same period last year and 4,263,995 cubic feet 
for the first eight months of 1920. Of these hard- 
woods the largest imports from America were of 
oak, the stock of which was considerably aug- 
mented as the consumption was rather small. 
Other species of American hardwoods showed no 
particular change. 

As a whole, the sawn softwood market showed 
a very slight increase of imports in August over 
July, being 342,864,000 compared with 323,892,000 
board feet. For the first eight months of the year, 
however, imports aggregated 1,276,371,600 feét, as 
compared with 456,460,800 feet during the same 
period of lgst year. While the import of sawn 
softwood from Russia increased in August, being 
17,079,000 feet as compared with 11,650,200 feet 
in July, the total imports of Russian softweod for 
the first eight months of 1922 aggregated only 53,- 
936,400 feet. 


Ocean Rates from Atlantic Ports 


Rates from North Atlantic ports are quoted as 
follows by Lunham & Moore, ocean freight brok- 
ers, New York: 


—Lumber— ——-Logs—— 

Cents per 100 pounds— Heavy Light Heavy Light 
Liverpool, Manchester, 
London, Glasgow, 


Keith, Hull, Newcas- 
tle, Avonmouth, Bris- 


TOh COPGIe®. ciscpccosss 30 40 30 35 

Belfast and Dublin*.... 35 45 35 40 
—Lumber— 

. Heavy Light 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amster- 

dam, Havre, Bordeaux...... 4 50 40 
Hamburg and Bremen........ 30 40 30 
Christiania, Copenhagen, Goth- 

UMURUNEEE, 0; 54 wn 46 /0'0\016/6/6. bia.e awe 55 65 60 
ae rere 57% 67% 62% 
Marseilles, Genoa, Naples..... 50 60 65 

——Lumber—— 
Per 2,240 pounds— Heavy Light 
Alexandria, Piraeus, Constanti- 

RAE ee ee ee pan ee ee $21.00 $28.00 
Per 1,000 feet— Lumber 
Barcelona, Valencia, Lisbon, Cadiz......... $25.00 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo............. 14.00 
Lo re Ce errs a ae 26.50 





*The company can book for October to Decem- 
ber, inclusive, shipment from seaboard to United 
Kingdom and Irish ports. 


("BEEBE 


The Busy Capital of Victoria 

MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, Sept. 11.—A 
visit to the capital of Victoria gives the writer an 
opportunity to see the lumber question of Australia 
from a new angle. This big city of the southern 
State of the Commonwealth grows greater every 
decade, and economically is a sore problem for the 
statesmen longing to see the back country settled 
with happy farmers. Immigration serves but to 
feed the giant city, and a high protective tariff 
draws Commonwealth business to its numerous 
factories. It continues to expand and is reaching 
out to the green fields and driving sylvan beauty 
ever farther away. Since the writer saw it last 
many fine buildings have risen in the main streets, 
many more are rising, and the suburban towns are 
rosy with new bricks and tiles. 

One begins to understand why so much softwood 
has come into Victoria these last few years whe 
a look is made around the labyrinth of streets. 
Softwood—Oregon and Baltic—enters very largely 
into building construction here, not so much be- 
cause it is cheaper (it is a little cheaper) but 
because it is so much easier to transport and work. 
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A good point was conceded in its favor in a law 
court here the other day, when in the course of an 
inquiry as to why Oregon was favored against the 
local hardwood, a witness said he could drive six 
nails in Oregon in the same time he could drive 
one in hardwood. In this same inquiry another 
witness urged upon the Federal Court the neces- 
sity of imposing $2 per 100 square feet duty upon 
softwoods in the interests of local hardwoods and 
particularly the local sawmills which were more or 
less shut down thru lack of orders. 


There are yards of immense proportions here, 
very heavily stocked with local and imported 
woods, much of it bought at peak prices and now 
in competition with consignments shipped on easier 
terms. A talk with a big merchant, however, did 
not discover any despair and generally he was 
pleased and confident about the outlook. He con- 
firmed an impression made in the streets that Mel- 
bourne wass very prosperous, and that the future 
was full of promise so long as the radical element 
did not get out of hand. As to that element it is 
pleasant t» record that there has been a remark- 
able lull in the industrial turmoil, and one would 
think by scanning the industrial columns of the 
papers that the agitator and Bolshie had packed 
up their ki:s and bombs and gone away like the 
Arabs of the night, save that around Sydney this 
week some midnight exotics have daubed the legend 
upon paling and wall—‘‘Hands off wages.” This 
is put down to the Moscow influence working thru 
the I.W.W. A noisy secretary of a Sydney union 
left last week on a visit to Moscow—‘“to give an 
account of his stewardship” the comic reporter 
suggests. It is very remarkable how eager these 
industrial reformers are to do the bidding of Bol- 
sheviks in far Moscow and neglect the bidding of 
that spirit of patriotism which says a man should 
protect his home and homeland. 


Belgium Buying Slavonian Oak 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—Advices received by 
the lumber division from a Belgian dealer state 
that ti: importation of American hardwoods into 
Belgium is hampered at present by the keen com- 
petition of Slavonian and Polish oak. He says it 
is possible to buy clear Slavonian oak (free of any 


defects), 1 to 2 inches thick, 50 percent of it 1 to 2 
meters in length and 50 percent 2 meters and up, 
with an average width of 20 centimeters, at $111 
per thousand board feet, delivered free any Belgian 
railway station, whereas American shippers want 
$130 per thousand feet for 1-inch FAS, plain white 
oak. Apart from the difference in price is the fact 
that whereas Slavonian is mild and of a nice color, 
American oak is of a much tougher texture and 
duller in color. As long as the rate of exchange 
remains as it is, the situation will not change, in 
the opinion of the Belgian dealer. 

Southern pine business is also said to be at a 
standstill, chiefly due to the high exchange rate. 


Pine Moving Thru Southern Ports 


Southern pine export shipments are being con- 
centrated thru the New Orleans, Mobile, Florida 
and Georgia districts. The predominance of the 
pine movement thru Gulf, rather than Atlantic, 
ports is illustrated by the following statistics 
of the September movement, in board feet: 


All ports Gulf ports 
Pine lumber? ...ccccccce 466,447,000 430,525,000 
Pine timber ......++.e- 119,161,000 114,211,000 
ye rrr er 1,551,564,000 657,689,000 


The gains made by New Orleans are illustrated 
by the following table for September, the figures 
representing board feet: 

1921-22 1920-21 1913-14 


Timber ...... 39,233,000 15,195,000 18,061,000 
Lumber |..... 142,559,000 126,324,000 284,296,000 


Total .... 181,792,000 141,519,000 302,357,000 


France Demand for Anaslents Ash 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—The lumber di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce has received 
a report from Acting Commercial Attaché Butler, 
Paris, to the effect that there is in France a good 
demand for American ash on account of the en- 
couraging condition of the automobile. airplane 
and wagon body building industries. Ash stocks 
are comparatively low at the present time, with 
prices tending higher. The furniture manufac- 
turers also are active. 











With building still active the demand for sash, 
doors and all classes of millwork continues strong. 
The numerous large business structures, churches 
and other institutional buildings now under con- 
struction are calling for large quantities of special 
millwork, and the factories handling this class of 
business are for the most part exceptionally busy. 
The shortage of cars is hampering operations very 
materially, manufacturers experiencing difficulty 
in getting supplies of needed materials, as well as 
in making shipments of their finished products. 


An advance in the price of sash and door mate- 
rial is predicted by the manufacturers at Tacoma, 
Wash., who say that the demand continues heavy 
while shipping facilities have fallen off so that 
orders are difficult to fill. All the larger plants are 
operating at capacity but most of them are having 
considerable difficulty because of the car shortage, 
which is getting worse. 


The Oshkosh (Wis.) sash and door manufacturers 
are crowded with business. Almost every day 
buyers visit that city in an attempt to speed up 
deliveries. The manufacturers are doing all pos- 
sible to increase production and a number of ship- 
ping records have recently been shattered. There 
is a very strong inclination on the part of the pro- 
ducers to keep prices at a stable level. Both buy- 
ers and sellers admit that the demand is suffii- 
ciently keen to make increases possible, but manu- 
facturers are unwilling to do this, feeling that good 
business in 1923 very largely depends upon keeping 
prices from mounting too high. Manufacturers in 
many cases are far behind on deliveries. 


Sash and door business in the Merrill (Wis.) 
district is holding up very nicely considering the 
late season. The car shortage is interfering with 
business, and in a number of instances manufac- 
turers have been unable to use cars unloaded at 
their plants because of others having spoken for 
them in advance. Mill work is being unavoidably 
delayed at many plants and all are suffering disap- 
pointment in not being able to turn out orders’as 
quickly as predicted. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
have a heavy line of orders on hand and will be 
kept busy yp until about the end of the year, even 
if they get but little new business. Demand is 
light now but that is not causing any anxiety. 
The factories will have a good run this winter in. 
order to fill up their assortments for spring trade, 


and will take good quantities of lumber as soon as 
the car situation eases up to permit shipments. 

Demand for millwork of all kinds, including 
doors, sash and interior trim, is good at Columbus, 
Ohio. While new orders are not quite up to former 
records, all mills have enough orders to run until 
after the first of the year. Prices are firm and 
there is no tendency to reduce them. Building 
operations generally are brisk with homes, both in 
the city and suburbs, projected in large numbers. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report a fairly good 
volume of business still coming in, but sales man- 
agers say the pressure is easing off gradually and 
orders are being put out with less delay. Prices 
are firm at the recent advances. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men feel 
much encouraged over the state of the trade, with 
building operations being prosecuted on such a 


large scale as to insure a continued brisk demand . 


for the products of the sash and door factories, 
which latter still remain more or less behind in 
their shipments. With transportation troubles 
subsiding, however, deliveries are likely to be more 
prompt than they have been, though the require- 
ments will probably keep ahead of the production, 
so that waits are still certain to occur. While a 
continuance of good business in point of volume 
is practically assured, the range of prices also 
affords ground for satisfaction, the quotations be- 
ing either firm or, at least on some items, recording 
further advances. No letup in the needs of the 
builders is visible at the present time. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills are all busy and report trade better than a 
year ago. Lumber is not in large supply at the 
mills, which are unable to replenish their stocks 
as quickly as desired, owing to the car shortage. 


San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are busy taking care of the needs of the building 
situation. Sash and door factories in the Bay 
counties district are well supplied with orders. 
Finished door factories connected with the white 
and sugar pine sawmills are making good output 
and have a steady demand. A general advance in 
door prices is expected at once. 


Window glass manufacturers are said to be 
showing a good deal of hesitancy about accepting 
business for forward delivery, and just now are 
taking orders only for October and November at 
current discounts. 








nACAINe Combination 
Machine 


Pocket Cutter Each entirely 
A Pulley Mortiser independent 
Variety Saw Table. of the other. 


Saves Dollars—Saves Labor 
Bulletin D-44 gives you benefit of our 
years experience in building window 
frame machines. 
Atlas Manufacturing Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, U.S.A. 4 














| CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4s LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 








REDWOOD 








ALBION LUMBER ‘CO. 


General Offices, Albion, California 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office, Hobart Bldg., San Francisce 








ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Cedar Shingles 





Redwood and 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


ALIFORNIA 


White Pine 














Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
Tell us your needs today 


CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


Sawmill, box factory and planing 


General Office: 
mill at Loyalton, California RENO, NEVADA 
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FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas 
Malloch, **The Lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. 
be postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
1 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Wide Sam 


a We 
Awake <= 
Dealers : 


\n\ 
Sell the Presto \ AIK 
stairs and make \| *§ ) 
extra profits. The \\ WN | 
most practical stairs \ A 
made. Excellent XA\ v\ 
market for it in every a 
town. Saves space— \ 
simple and safe—any- 
one can operateit. Easily 
and quickly installed in 
any home alteady built.@ No 
stock required. Write for 
- prices. 
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alph Lane Lumber Company 
7 Water Street, Tribune Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK CITY 
Oak Douglas Fir 
Yellow Pine Spruce 
N. GC. Pine Red Cedar 
Arkansas Soft Pine Shingles 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 
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Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates: drudgery in figuring bills. 

W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual ractice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


ee Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction cdéntains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost. per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barna. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 82 
inches, 148 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
































LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 9.—The hardwood market shows consider- 
able stiffness and several items are selling at 
higher prices. Slow movement from the South, 
along with smaller production due to general log 
shortage, is largely responsible. Buying is far 
more active, and many buyers who were waiting 
for the market to slump off are having to pay the 
price and then some. Demand is good for lumber, 
veneers, plywood etc., and is coming from general 
consumers, flooring trade, jobbers, furniture manu- 
facturers ete. Railroad buying is also good, Dill 
stock being especially active. Prospects are for a 
good fall business. 

Quotations show, inch, quartered oak at $140 
for FAS and $75 for common; plain oak, $110 and 
$60; poplar, FAS, $115; saps and selects, $85; 
common, $55; 2 A., $35; 2 B., $25; plain red gum, 
$110 and $67.50; quartered red gum, $115 and 
$70; sap gum, $53 and $40; 2-inch hickory, $100 
and $60; walnut, FAS, $200 to $210; selects, $150 
to $155; common, $100; ash, $90 and $45. Pop- 
lar, walnut, red and white oak, ash and gum are 
all in demand, gum being especially active. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 10.—Consumers of hardwood lumber are in- 
creasing their efforts to make purchases, with the 
result that demand is broader and more active than 
it has been at any time in more than two years. 
Manufacturers of furniture, flooring, automobiles, 
boxes, heavy packing crates, interior trim and 
other products are in the market in a substantial 
way and they are not hesitating to pay premiums 
if they are able to secure reasonably prompt ship- 
ments. Practically all items are in request, while 
there is a good movement of No. 1 common and bet- 
ter. In the case of plain red and white oak, the 
demand extends to Nos. 2 and 8 common. Flooring 
manufacturers are excellent buyers of Nos. 1 and 2 
common, while heavy crate manufacturers and car 
repair plants are in the market for No. 2 common. 
No. 1 common plain sap gum is one of the leading 
features of the list in point of strength and ac- 
tivity. 

There is a good foreign demand for hardwood 
lumber. Gum is being sold in considerable quan- 
tities by the Delta Export Lumber Corporation, 
while foreign buyers are likewise after oak and 
other hardwoods. This corporation decided upon 
including all southern hardwoods produced by 
member companies in its offerings overseas, because 
of the keen interest shown therein by foreign 
buyers. The Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
is now identified with the corporation. The Amer- 
ican Overseas Forwarding Co. likewise reports sub- 
stantial bookings of hardwood lumber for ship- 
ment abroad. 

The tendency of prices is upward. Production is 
substantially in excess of the quantity being 
shipped, and stocks are on the increase. At the 
same time, members of the trade are refusing to 
book orders calling for deferred deliveries. 

James HE. Stark, president of James BE. Stark & 
Co. (Inc.), has been ill at his home for about three 
weeks. He is reported improving, however, and 
expects to be at his office again soon. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 10.—Receipts of lumber by lake for Sep- 
tember were 1,200,000 feet, which is the smallest 
amount for any month this season. The total 
receipts to Oct. 1 were 11,520,000 feet. Receipts 
of shingles by lake for September were 1,383,000 
and for the season to Oct. 1, 5,255,000. These to- 
tals are much under preceding seasons, and one 
reason for the decline is the shortage of labor for 
unloading at the docks. About 70 percent of the 
lumber that has come in by lake this season has 
been for the yard of Montgomery Bros. & Co. 

The character of the Pacific coast trade for the 
rest of the year has changed for this territory. 
Yard owners, and especially retailers, say that 
lumber bought now of Pacific coast mills is not 
likely to get in this year unless it is already under 
way. So the plan is to buy transit cars almost 
entirely, ef any sort. The mills understand this 
and are sending out unsold consignments more than 
usual, and they are getting more for them than 
they would for lumber still in yard at the Coast 
or perhaps unsawed. Some of the larger dealers 
are getting steady shipments of Pacific coast lum- 
ber by the Panama Canal route. They say they 
can bring it here cheaper than they can all-rail, 
even if it has to come by rail from the Atlantic 
coast. 

Frank T. Sullivan was high bidder for 999,527 
feet of Government-owned lumber at the Curtiss 


‘ness they can handle. 


plant in this city and has been awarded the con- 
tract on his bid of $49,580. Other local bidders 
for the lot were the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber 
Co., the Yeager Lumber Co. and William H. Fitz- 
patrick. The lumber included 683,668 feet of 
white ash, 313,431 feet of white oak and 2,228 feet 
of cedar, Two other lots of smaller size were also 
awarded to Buffalonians. W. H. Fitzpatrick bought 
6,247 fect of hickory and 13,978 feet of elm for 
$667.42, and G. Elias & Bro. bought 10,444 feet of 
white oak for $716.27. 

Col. A. Conger Goodyear, who is deputy fuel ad- 
ministrator for this judicial district, was last week 
named treasurer of the Republican State commit- 
tee. 

The chestnut outing of the Buffalo Lumber Ex 
change, which was to have been held on Oct. 10, 
was postponed to Oct. 16, because of wet weather. 

George M. Zimmerman, a leading retailer, has re- 
turned from a trip to Europe. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 10.—Improving transportation is bringing 
stock into Indianapolis that was ordered twa 
months ago, and is causing more activity among 
industrial consumers. The improvement in rail 
conditions is making it possible for the indus- 
trials to ship out the finished product, and many 
of them placed larger than average orders during 
last week. , Flooring factories have all the busi- 
Retail stocks continue badly 
broken and very low, and it will be some time 
before they can be built up if deliveries do not 
show a greater improvement. Prices on some 
grades show more strength, notably flooring, but 
for the most part there has been no change in 
prices. The trade here is figuring on a decline 
within the next month or two in case building 
slumps and the car situation continues to improve. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 9.—With the receipt of logs by boat and 
rail, local mills are steadily operating. Demand 
and prices are steady, with slight advances on 
some grades announced. 

The Holt Lumber Co’s mill in Oconto started 
Tuesday of last. week after a shutdown since June 
26. <A new furnace of special design was installed 
during the period the mill was closed, designed 
to supply air thru a system of air blasts in such 
a way to insure perfect combustion under the 
boilers. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Co. is preparing to 
erect a sawmill at Loretta. Three carloads of 
boilers arrived from Hayward, where a mill of the 
company was recently burned. The Hines com- 
pany has enough timber in that section to operate 
for twenty years, officials say. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 9.—There is a steady demand for hard- 
woods. Buying on the part of dealers is one of 
the best features, altho orders from factories and 
interior trim people are also good. Shipments 
are coming out better. Southern pine is still rather 
quiet, and prices have shown only a slight decline. 
Building operations are active, 

M. W. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 
Co., reports a number of price advances in the 
lower grades of oak, poplar and chestnut. E. M. 
Stark, vice president and treasurer, has returned 
from a trip to New York. F. B. Pryor, sales man- 
ager of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., has returned 
from a five weeks’ trip to Pacific coast points. He 
reports building very active in Vancouver, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, and particularly Los 
Angeles. He says retailers are replenishing broken 
stocks, while factories are also buying well. Rail- 
road inquiries are better and some good business 
from that source has been booked. Prices are 
holding firm. W. M. Ritter has returned from a 
stay at his home at Washington. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber 
Co., reports a quiet market in southern pine. Items 
that the mills are long on are being offered with 
concessions, while staple items are showing con- 
siderable strength. Transit cars are more difficult 
to dispose of. The Andrews Lumber Co. reports 
trade in southern pine rather quiet, as dealers are 
not disposed to stock up. 

Irwin Jones, manager of the East Side Lumber 
Co., reports retail trade in all kinds of lumber 
as good. The biggest difficulty is in getting ship- 
ments, The H. H. Giesy Lumber Co., a wholesale 
yard, is having a good trade, according to R. M. 
Lucas, secretary. This company deals in odd sizes 
and items which are carried for a large majority 
of the Columbus retailers. 

The regular weekly meeting of the Columbus 
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Lumber Trade Exchange was postponed until Mon- 
day evening, Oct. 9, in order to permit credit 
men from all of the retail concerns to attend. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 9.—Demand for the various grades of hard- 
woods continues brisk, according to the hardwood 
manufacturers and wholesalers of Evansville and 
southern Indiana, but the car shortage is still 
hampering shipments to a large extent. Lumber- 
men say that trade would boom during the next 
three to four months if they were only able to get 
cars. Furniture factories in Evansville are in the 
market for more lumber now than they have been 
at any other time this year. Box factories are 
also buying more liberally of lumber. Red and 
white oak, poplar, walnut and gum are most active 
on the local market. Hickory is moving less 
briskly, while beech and sycamore have been a 
little sluggish for some time. Veneer manufactur- 
ers report an increase in business. The retail 
lumber trade is fairly active and planing mills are 
being operated steadily. Sash and door men re- 
port a fair trade. Reports from the rural com- 
munities show that farmers are building implement 
sheds, garages and silos on an extensive scale. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Oct. 9.—The car shortage is affecting lumber 
shipments ih this section to a considerable extent, 
altho shortage of lumber is almost as keen. The 
recent heavy demand for grain doors has left the 
yards with a minimum of lower grade hardwoods 
and marked advances in these grades are expected. 

The Heineman Lumber Co, of Merrill has let a 
considerable number of logging contracts for cuts 
ranging from 250,000 to 3,000,000 feet. The saw- 


mill at Merrill is now being remodeled and its ca- 
pacity will be increased considerably. The Smith 
Bros. sawmill at Gleason will have a considerable 
cut this winter. The company will begin logging 
operations Nov. 1. The J. W. Wells Lumber Co. 
plans an output of 38,000,000 feet of timber; the 
Fountain-Campbell Lumber Co. will employ three 
hundred men; the Flambeau River Lumber Co. will 
employ 300 to 500 men north of Glen Flora, and the 
Scott &*Howe Lumber Co. will employ two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty men, and its sawmill at 
Ironwood will operate all winter. Seventy men 
will be employed by the Underwood Veneer Co. at 
Keith’s Siding. 

Woods wages will be 20 to 25 percent higher than 
last winter. Some camps are paying as high as 
$40 to $50 a month and board at present. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 10.—An increase in sales and price of low 
grade hardwoods and a checking of the upward 
trend of good quality hardwood prices are the out- 
standing features of the market. The high grade 
woods are not increasing in price, and neither is 
volume of business as large as in preceding weeks. 
Buildfhg activities are above normal for this 
period of year, and other consuming sources are 
active. Hemlock stocks are scarce. Maple, birch, 
ash and oak are in demand for interior finish and 
trim. Southern pine has decreased in price to- 
gether with cull maple. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 boards 
show no improvement, Nos. 4 and 5 are much 
better. The hardwood and softwood cuts in north- 
ern Wisconsin will be the greatest since the war, 
loggers report. The only obstacle in the way of a 
successful winter is seen in the lack of help. Lum- 
berjacks refuse the wage of $40 generally offered. 











JOHN ALBERT WILSON, vice president of 


Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 


died on Sunday, Oct. 8, at the age of 74. Mr. 
Wilson was at the home of his sister, Mrs, G. H. 
Shoemaker, where he had been in ill health for 
some time. He had retired from active partici- 
pation in the operation of the plant at Linnton, 
Ore. Mr. Wilson was a native of Canada and 
began his connection with the lumber business 
in Michigan. He went to Portland in 1904. Two 
brothers, B. F. and W. A. Wilson, both of Wau- 
sau, Wis., and his sister, Mrs. Shoemaker, sur- 
vive. B. F. Wilson is president of the British 
Columbia Spruce Mills, of Lumberton, B. C., 
which is largely owned by Wausau interests. 





WILLIAM J. STINNETT, prominent lumber- 
man and timber owner of Whitesburg, Ky., and 
vice president of the Whitesburg bank, was 
drowned in a lake near Earlington, Ky., a few 
miles south of Evansville, Ind. The: body was 
found on Oct. 8, and the coroner returned a ver- 
dict of suicide. It is said that Mr. Stinnett had 
been despondent for some time over the serious 
illness of his life-long partner, Berry Evans, who 
for several months has been hovering between 
lifeand death. Mr. Stinnett was reported to be 
the owner of 7,500 acres of timberland in Missis- 
sippi, as well as of much hardwood timber in 
Kentucky. He was president of the Stinnett 
Motor Co., which he recently established at Madi- 
sonville, Ky., and was a stockholder in the 
Mengel Box Co., of Louisville. His home was 
in Whitesburg, and burial took: place there. A 
widow and two daughters survive. 





MRS. ELIZABETH REED PUTMAN, widow 
of the late Dr. Reding Putman, died Oct. 6 at her 
home in Fayetteville, Ark., following several 
monthy’ illness. Mrs. Putman was the mother of 
L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, Chicago, 
and Mrs. Anna Putman King, first woman stu- 
dent in the University of Arkansas, and Mrs. 
Mary Deaver, both of Fayetteville, Ark. Mrs. 
Putman had resided in Fayetteville practically 
all her life, and was born June 17, 1835, in 
Tennessee. Her husband died Feb. 23, 1914. 
Funeral services were conducted Oct, 7, by the 
Rev. N. M. Ragland, pastor emeritus of the 
First Christian Church, of Fayetteville, with 
interment in Evergreen Cemetery by the side 
of her husband. All. three of Mrs.. Putman’s 
children attended the last rites. Heartfelt sym- 
pathy is extended to Mr. Putman and his family 
in'the great loss sustained. 





W. W. PHILBRICK, president of the Philbrick 
Cutterhead Co., of Seattle, Wash., died on Sept. 
26, in that city. He was taken ill while superin- 
tending some work at his plant and expired be- 
fore he could be taken to the hospital. Mr. Phil- 
brick was born in Maine in 1854 and went west 
aS a boy. He worked in planing mills in San 
Francisco while still very young, and later moved 
to Seattle where he was employed for many 
years by the Stetson Post Mill Co. He became 
Superintendent of the planing mill for that com- 
pany and in that capacity designed and patented 
the original Philbrick head which subsequently 
he perfected. The Philbrick cutterheads soon 


became known and are now in use all over the 
world. Mr. Philbrick is survived by a son, 
Clay Philbrick, who has been associated with 
his father in the management of the company, 
and by a daughter, Miss Nellie Philbrick. 





JAMES KENNY, associated for more than a 
quarter of a century with the Menominee Bay 
Shore Lumber Co., Soperton, Wis., as lath mill 
and shingle mill filer, dropped dead while on 
his way home on Oct. 3. Heart failure was 
given as the cause. Mr. Kenny was for some 
time a sufferer from asthma, but was faithful 
and active in his work until the last day. Mr, 
Kenny entered the service of the Menominee Bay 
Shore Lumber Co. in Menominee, Mich., prior 
to the removal of the company to Soperton, and 
was well known among lumbermen of that 
vicinity. A son, Garfield, will succeed to his 
position in the mill. 





H. J. LAUFER, of the Frey Planing Mills Co., 
one of the best known men in the retail lumber 
business of Louisville, Ky., died at his home 
in that city on Oct. 5, following an illness of six 
months. Mr. Laufer was for many years con- 
nected with the old house of Alfred Struck 
Co., later absorbed by the Anderson Manufac- 
turing Co. He is survived by a widow, a daugh- 
ter, two brothers, a sister and his parents. He 
was 45 years old and was an active member 
of Preston Lodge of Masons. 





S. S. FORD, widely known in the lumber busi- 
ness thruout the South, died at his home in Ar- 
kansas City,. Ark., on Oct. 10. Mr. Ford had 
been associated with John C. Spry, Chicago, for 
about twenty years, and had represented Mr. 
Spry’s timber land business in the South. He 
had been connected with the timber and lumber 
business all of his life and was highly regarded 
in the industry. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


TEXARKANA, ARK., Oct. 10.—N. P. Sanderson 
and associates of Texarkana have sold to the 
Dierks Lumber Co. 45,000 acres of pine timber 
land lying from ten to twenty miles north of Hot 
Springs. The tract is said to be one of the finest 
virgin pine forests left in this section. 





PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 7.—Thomas Watt, general 
manager of the Brighton Mills Lumber Co., of 
srighton, Ore., was in Portland this week and con- 
firmed the report that the company had purchased 
from the estate of William McPherson, jr., with 
headquarters at Howell, Mich., a 2,800-acre tract 
of timber. The tract is estimated to contain about 
150,000,000 feet with about 95 percent Douglas 
fir. Logging will begin about Jan. 1. 





Wuitespurc, Ky., Oct. 10.—Harvey Smith and 
L. F. Jones, local lumbermen, have purchased 600 
acres of rich hardwood timber lands along the 
headquarters of Carr’s Fork on the Knott County 
border and will install mills. They will make a 
specialty of ties and ship timters, it is announced. 














BABCOCK 


—— LADDERS—— 


Every Dialet 
Should Sell ’em 


In every community there’s 
a good market for Babcock 
ladders. Every farmer, every 
home, store, factory, contractor, 
carpenter, painter, mason, is a 
prospect. 


Let us tell you how other 
lumber dealers are “‘cashing in’”’ 
on this profitable side 
line. Write today for . 
sales facts. 
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We Pay 
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TELLU 


Taper Single 





Victor Step Ladder’ 


Complete Line 


The Babcock line includes a 
ladder for every need. Upon 
request we shall be glad to send 
you free of charge. catalogue 
describing Babcock ladders. 


W.W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 
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GANDY is a BETTER BELT 











IT WEARS 


Gandy Stitched Cotton Duck Belt 
is best for drives and conveyors in 
lumber mills. 

For over forty years Gandy 
Stitched Cotton Duck Belt has 
proved its economy. 

Try a Gandy on one of your 
drives or conveyors and compare 
results. 


“It’s the Belt with the Green Edge.” 
THE 


GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OF FICE AND FACTORY 
940 W. PRATT S7T., BALTIMORE, MD. 
NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
552 WEST ADAMS STREET 











CHICAGO: 
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A Bumper 
4 _ Corn Crop, 


is reported from 
many sections of the 
country. This should 
mean good business 
for the lumber dealers who have 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mills 


With one of these mills in your yard you 
can profitably grind corn, oats, rye, buck- 
wheat, etc. While grinding you can talk 
about lumber and building materials to the 
farmers. See the sales advantages ? 


Write for full particulars and catalog today. 
P.O. Box 461 











| Sprout,Waldron& Co., wuncy.ra. | 








Is It | 
Economy 


to deprive your- 
self of the pro- 
tection afforded 
you through the 
use of a reliable 
rating and_ re- 
porting cervign? 


BOOK 

K Sean 
Aa you. that 
protection at sur- 
prisingly low 
rates. 

Write for 
Pamphlet No. 
49-S 







LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office, 157 East 44th St. 














LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your etvestinement in the Wanted and For.Sale De 
partment will reach the people. 











BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 7.—Five large camps are now shipping logs 


over the Milwaukee line into Bellingham,’ increas- 
ing shipments to about seventy-five cars a day, 
one-third of which is being supplied by the new 
Columbia Valley Logging Co. The Buffelin Lumber 
Manufacturing Co. and the Allen-Nolte Logging 
Co. are shipping more logs than they were a few 
weeks ago, and the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. soon 
will be in a position to operate at full blast. The 
Northern Pacific is handling twenty-five or thirty 
cars a day. 

Cargo shipments to California, Hawaii and the 
east coast will be heavy this month; The E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co. will load three California cargoes 
within the next week. The Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills is loading two vessels for Hawaii and 
two steamships will soon call at its docks to load 
for the Atlantic coast. This week the steamship 
Karehu Maru loaded 1,500,000 feet for Japan at the 
docks of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 
and E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 

Learning that the Great Northern Railway would 
be unable to insure it an adequate supply of cars 
at all times, the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
this week contracted with the Pacific Car & Foun- 
dry Co., of Seattle, for sixty modern logging cars 
for its Sylvana camp. The contract price aggre- 
gates $100,000. The equipment is to be ready for 
delivery by Dec. 1. The cars will run between 
Sylvana, where the company is building ten miles 
of track, and Bellingham. With this equipment 
the company will have more than 160 cars. It now 
has eight locomotives and about sixty miles of rail- 
road, serving four camps. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 7.—Car shortage is engaging the attention 
of fir lumbermen practically to the exclusion of all 
other topics, and not only do manufacturers feel 
the pinch of the present famine, but they expect 
an even tighter situation before the present scarcity 
can be relieved. Meanwhile many arguments are 
being advanced with the idea of demonstrating 
that the underlying tone of the fir market is soft, 
but somehow prices stubbornly refuse to come 
down. There does not seem to be an’element of 
weakness anywhere, unless possibly it may be 
found in the export situation, particularly with 
Japan. Railroad material is umdeniably strong, 
and other items on the list are consistently main- 
taining the levels established by the trade within 
the last few weeks. A report from British Columbia 
states that the Canadian cargo mills are no longer 
indifferent to new bookings, and are keenly on the 
lookout for water business. This development, 
which marks a fadical change in attitude, is evi- 
dently due to car shortage, the Canadian Pacific 
embargo, which is practically complete, having 
shut off the prospect of a lucrative trade with the 
Prairie country, where the farmers are ready to 
market splendid crops. As to the United States, 
the contention is made that buyers really ought 
to begin stocking up, but the fact remains that 
they are not doing so. Leading financial authori- 
ties have said that the stage is set for better busi- 
ness in all lines, since farm products are moving a 
little better and prices are somewhat advanced. 
To be sure, the season is short, and the country 
has now arrived at the time of year when busi- 
ness usually slows up. Nevertheless, it is confi- 
dently asserted that the dealer who is caught with 
a shortage of stock Jan. 1 will be out of luck. 


Intercoastal trade has caused a shifting in the 
situation with respect to west Coast lath that is 
most agreeable and satisfactory to manufacturers. 
At a time when the lath market is weak in Cali- 
fornia there appears an evident shortage of stocks 
on the Atlantic coast. It has appeared first in a 
demand for west Coast hemlock and spruce lath, 
which have been finding a good market in Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore; and now New York is coming 
in with a demand for considerable quantities of 
fir lath. This business appears to have passed the 
experimental stage, and while steamer space is lim- 
ited the shipments of west Coast lath, fir included, 
give promise of developing into a trade of consid- 
erable proportions. 


George Weston, of the Foster-Wyman Lumber 
Co., is making a tour of the harbor mills in the 
interest of his concern. Mr. Weston is a. recent 
addition to the sales force of the company, and 
has been given the title of assistant manager. He 
was formerly sales manager of the Wisconsin 
Timber Co. at Stanwood, Wash., and also sales 
ra of the Bainbridge Lumber Co. at Victoria, 
B. 


oe H. Watzek, of Wauna, Ore., has been ap- 


Adaho ; 


pointed west Coast representative on the permanent 
standardization committee of the Department of 
Commerce. 


West Coast lumbermen are much interested in 
the building and loan activities developed by J. R. 
Moorehead, secretary-manager of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, with headquarters at 
Kansas City. In order to provide the fullest co- 
operation, the west Coast people have appointed 
a committee consisting of Ed R. Hogg, Atlas Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle; F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., and C. H. Watzek, 
Crossett Western Lumber Co., Wauna, Ore. 


New members of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association are: Clearwater Shingle Co., Weippe, 
Youngs Bay Shingle Co., Astoria, Ore.; 
Columbia River Shingle Co., Skamokawa, Wash. ; 
Williams ‘Creek Shingle Co., Elma, Wash., and 
Mowat & Swift, Portland, Ore. 


The Worth Lumber Co., Harry I. Worth, presi- 
dent, has opened temporary offices at 422 White 
Building. The permanent headquarters will be 6632 
White Addition as soon as the new structure is 
ready for occupancy. Other lumber companies 
which will locate in the White Addition are the 
Dent Lumber & Shingle Co.; Mud Bay Logging 
Co., and L. H. Ives & Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 7—Prominent manufacturers in this district 
report the stock of western pine No. 4 practically 
exhausted and No. 8 very low. No. 2, 8-inch and 
wider, is plentiful, also narrow selects; but shop 
and thick selects in dry stock are scarce. Prac- 
tically the same condition exists with respect to 
Idaho white pine. No. 1 common is in good de 
mand. Orders on file in the mills of this district 
range from 50 to 300 a mill. Shipments are being 
seriously restricted by the car shortage and by em- 
bargoes for points east of Chicago. The price ten- 
dency on all items is firm to stronger. 


A section of white pine timber land on Daviggeo 
Creek, a tributary of Marble Creek in the St. Ma- 
ries district of northern Idaho, has been purchased 
by W. P. Hopkins, of the Good-Hopkins Lumber 
Co., Spokane, and his brother, Donald F. Hopkins, 
of Lock Haven, Pa., for $82,500. The land was 
taken up some years ago as timber claims by James 
Sargent, Frank Keller, John McDonald and Ben 
Rodgers, who sold direct to the Hopkins brothers. 
Local estimates place the amount of white pine 
timber at 20,000,000 feet. This is entirely too high, 
however, according to W. P. Hopkins, who also dis- 
claims any plans for marketing the timber in the 
near future, 


The sawmill of the A. C. White Lumber Co. at 
Dover, Idaho, formerly the plant of the Dover Lum- 
ber Co., is expected to begin operation by the mid- 
dle of next month with a daily capacity of 85,000 
feet a single shift or 170,000 for the double shift 
which it is intended to run. The company is said 
to figure on a 30,000,000-foot cut this year. Four 
miles of track are being laid to connect the planing 
mill and dry kiln and to convert the yard from the 
tram system. The dry kiln is being enlarged to a 
capacity of 50,000 feet daily and an unloading dock 
1,400 feet long is being built into the river from 
which twenty cars can be unloaded at a time. A 
window and door frame factory is also under con- 
struction. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 7.—The demand for lumber of all kinds is 
fair, There is some difficulty in getting prompt 
shipments from the mills, assortments being broken 
and dry stocks are light. It looks as if the peak 
of production has been passed, with labor getting 
scarce at the white pine mills and the rainy season 
at hand in the redwood belt. San Francisco re- 
tailers are doing a good business and maintaining 
prices fairly well. They are buying for immediate 
requirements, 


There is a moderate export demand, with Aus- 
tralia buying a little Douglas fir and still receiving 
shipments of redwood on old orders. Japanese 
squares are quiet, but an increased demand is ex- 
pected when financial conditions improve. South 
America demand is looking up, both east and west 
coasts. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
sold 3,800,000 feet during the week, of which 
2,500,000 feet goes to Australia and the remainder 
to Japan and South America. The Redwood Export 
Co., this city, is shipping redwood to Australia and 
has orders for several months ahead. A total of 
35,000,000 feet for the year is expected. 


R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & 
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Box Co., is paying a visit to the plant at Susan- 
ville, which is producing about 250,000 feet a day. 
The company has orders ahead for box shook. 
There is a fair assortment of white and sugar pine 
lumber on hand. 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co., this city, has been 
making a heavy cut of Douglas fir at Marshfield, 
Ore., and a fair cut of Port Orford cedar. Presi- 
dent C. A. Smith and General Manager F. A. War- 
ner are planning for considerable expansion in log- 
ging operations. 

The Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., this city, headed 
by L. L. Long, has made pretty good sales this 
year. W. R. Dunn, who has charge of white and 
sugar pine sales, found stocks of available lumber 
light on his recent trip to Klamath Falls. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, has 
had a pretty steady demand for redwood tanks this 
year, but the redwood pipe business has been quiet. 
Shipments of redwood from the yard at Pittsburg, 
Calif., are being made to the eastern and Califor- 
nia markets to meet the steady demand. All of the 
output of the Goodyear Redwood Co.’s mill at Elk, 
Mendocino County, is being handled and _ the 
greater part of the Caspar Lumber Co.’s output. 
Cc. E. deCamp reports a cut of about 140,000 feet 
a day at the redwood mill at Caspar, and a good 
demand. Numerous improvements are to be in- 
stalled. The demand for redwood is keeping pretty 
close to production. 

The Chas. R. McCormick Steamship Co., which 
has been incorporated under the laws of California, 
was formed principally to take over the steam 
schooners now operated by the McCormick interests 
with an individual corporation for each vessel. 
Authorized capital is $1,500,000. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan 


are being well maintained on practically all grades. 
Shipments areYmoving promptly both by water and 
rail. The demand for dry clears still exceeds the 
supply. 

J. S. Kent, of the Germain Co.’s San Francisco 
office, is in Klamath Falls looking after shipments 
of ‘the company’s remaining white pine clears. 
Shop lumber is scarce, with stocks light and mills 
sold ahead. Prices are firm. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., is here after making an in- 
spection of the big plant at Susanville with a party 
of the directors. The mill is making a good cut of 
white and sugar pine and a large output of pine 
box shook continues. While the assortment has 
improved a little, lumber is shipped as fast as it 
dries. 

L. R. Fifer, of the L. R. Fifer Lumber Co., Seat- 


tle, is here with his wife and family and will make. 


a tour of southern California. 

Cc. L. Burnett, of the C. L. Burnett Lumber Co., 
Exeter, is in the city and reports business very 
active. 

Harry Hayes, of Hayes, Ayres & Koester, of Chi- 
cago, is here to look over the situation on white 
and sugar pine. He expects a good demand at fair 
prices, with a scarcity of shop. 

Mr. Burch, of the Farley & Loetscher Co., has 
arrived from the middle West and is looking into 
California lumber conditions from the manufactur- 


ing end. 
*“" LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 7.—A slight reaction is noticeable in the 
local market this week. Common is held firmly 
at $23 base, ship’s tackle. Rough green clears are 
off about $2 from last week’s figures. For lath, 

about $5.25 seems to be 





the average price. An 
offer during the week of 











2,000,000 shingles’ at 
$3.75 failed to move 
them; the real market 
lies between that figuré 
and $4. 

Arrivals by water dur- 
ing September were 130 
cargoes, of which 97 were 
fir and 33 redwood, the 
eargoes divided, accord- 
ing to the capacities of 
the boats, 111,145,000 
feet of fir and 19,270,000 
redwood, a total capacity 
of 130,415,000 feet. Of 
this quantity about forty 
of the boats discharged 
part cargoes at ports from 
Santa Barbara to San 
Diego, inclusive, and the 








figures given show ap- 





proximately the full 


The above illustration shows the splendid new office and lumber store of *°Uthern California move- 
the Panhandle Lumber Co., Amarillo, Tex. At the time the photograph Ment for the month. 
was taken the company had on display a modern breakfast room, kitchen J. L. Hodge, formerly 
cabinet and model living room with drapery and rugs, together with with the Pacific Mill & 
furniture and all built-in features possible, to show the several kinds of Timber Co., is now resi- 


wood and ideas followed out in building and decorating modern homes gent 


representative of 
the California & Oregon 





Co., this city, reports a healthy demand for Doug- 
las fir. Random is bringing about $23 flat here and 
$24 south. The company is not bringing any in 
unsold. Southern California continues to buy and 
the San Joaquin Valley outlook is good, with the 
hot weather over and crops harvested. There is a 
good demand for the white pine output of the Plu- 
mas Lumber Co. and the redwood cut of the North- 
western Redwood Co. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, continues 
to cut at the rate of about 600,000 feet a day at 
Westwood and has been shipping out at about the 
same rate. There is a good demand for shop, with 
both white and sugar pine scarce. The demand for 
white pine clears has improved, and with normal 
conditions this winter a scarcity of lumber of all 
grades is expected. Prices are holding firm and 
higher quotations on shop are expected later with 
a serious shortage by Jan. 1. 

W. G. Kahman, sales manager of the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., is in the city. The mill is mak- 
ing a good output and is sold ahead on white pine 
shop. There is some white pine clear for sale, but 
assortments of dry stocks are broken. Produc- 
tion will be rushed as long as the weather will 
permit. , 

The Sugar Pine Lumber Co., this city, is making 
good progress at the new plant near Fresno. The 
Sawmill is ready to receive machinery. The plan- 
ing mill and box factory are up. Foundations are 
being put in for sixteen dry kilns. Construction of 
the Minarets & Western Railway is being rushed. 
The central logging camp is being prepared for 
operation. 

C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber 
Co., finds a steady demand for redwood, witha 
normal output being made at Fort Bragg. Prices 


Lumber Co. and will rep- 
resent in a measure the Trower Lumber Co. The 
Kerchoff-Cuzner Mill & Lumber Co.’s yard at San 
Fernando is now in charge of H. C. Clampitt, who 
succeeds C. R. BH. Gillson, transferred to Lamanda 
Park. The California Lumber Co. is the title as- 
sumed for the new yard at Montebello opened by 
Gilbert Campbell and others, J. E. Privett, man- 
ager of the San Pedro yard of the BE. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., will in future supervise that and the 
company’s local yard, Robert Williams having re- 
signed as local yard manager. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 7.—Reports concerning the purchase of 
railroad material are somewhat conflicting, several 
dealers stating that the western railroads are 
making heavy purchases, while others are of the 
opinion that the volume being bought is but normal, 
but that the inquiries indicate activity in this line 
during the fall. 

A. W. Cooper, manager of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, returned yesterday 
from Spokane, where he attended a conference of 
the association’s graders and inspectors. He says 
a number of Inland Empire mills have had to shut 
down their planing mills because of the car short- 
age. 

Chas. S. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Kansas City, is reported on his way out to Port- 
land in connection with his operations here. Log- 
ging operations have started on the property 
bought by Mr. Keith, near Vernonia in the Ne- 
halem district, and several trainloads of logs will 
be brought out soon over the new line of the Port- 
land, Astoria & Pacific railroad. ; 

F. W. Roblin, sales manager for the L. B. Mene- 
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SIMONDS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Machine Knives 


To produce high quality lum- 
ber a knife must be sharp and 
stay sharp. It is easy to geta 
knife that is sharp when new 
but to get one that will stay 
sharp during long hours of 
hard work is another story. 
You must be sure of its steel 
and mechanical construction. 
Because of their foundation 
of high grade steel scientific- 
ally heat treated and skillful 
workmanship Simonds Knives 
hold their edge longer. Con- 
sequently they require less 
grinding and this results in 
longer service. 

We are the world’s largest 
manufacturers of machine 
knives and make all styles of 
knives for use in the lumber 
and woodworking industry. 


Write for our catalog and prices. 

















SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, ENGLAND 
DETROIT, MICH. PORTLAND, ORE 
NEW YORK CITY 

SEATTLE, WASH 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. : 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. MONTREAL, QUE. 
MFMPHIS, TENN. VANCOUVER, B.C 
ST. JOHN, N.B. 
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BESSLER 


-MovableStairway 











Backed by 
Write 11 Years 
, of Success 
Plan 
— 
Extra \ You 
. arly 
Profits " 
Stock 


For You 


Ask us to tell you—without obligating you in the 
least — how without investment in stock you can 
make a good extra profit selling Bessler Movable 
Stairways. Good market in every town. Sold by 
lumber dealers everywhere. 

Write for the facts today. 


The Bessler Movable 


Akron, on10 Stairway Co. 
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Yellow Pine 


We can supply your muy 
' requirements for we mp ement 
Timbers | 2*¢ both manufac- 
6 ~~ ge 
actory 
Flooring | | umber Co. Stock 
JACKSON, MISS. 














4 LONGLEAF a 


HEAVY PITCH Pine 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


. Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 
MILLS AT 


+ 


Daily Capacity 
400,000 Feet. 











— Point Howison TenMile Cedar Lake “ 





480 Randolph Bldg. 


Frank Spangler “ores 
| 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 











fee Lumber Co., says that the concrete is now being 
poured for the fourteen kilns that are to increase 
the equipment of the Modoc Lumber Co.’s mill at 
Chiloquin, in Klamath country. 

Robert A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Long and a party of officials of 
the company, left here Thursday for Kansas City 
by way of San Francisco. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth is on his way home from 
the East by way of California, and announcement is 
expected upon his return that arrangements have 
been made to place the mill of the Portland Lum- 
ber Co. in operation. The mill has been idle for 
more than a year. 

John Saari, of Saari Bros., manufacturers and 
wholesalers, is on a business trip to Minnesota and 
may go on to the Atlantic coast before returning 
home. 

H. C. Wheeler, logging operator and lumber 
manufacturer, who was injured some weeks ago, is 
at the Good Samaritan Hospital here, where bone 
grafting had to be done to save his left leg. H. E. 
Alger, of the Alger Logging Co.,. left St. Vin- 
cent’s hospital here today, after having recov- 
ered from an operation for appendicitis. J. A. 
Ryan, of the Beaver Lumber Co. and the Nehalem 
Timber & Logging Co., is able to be about again. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 7.—The wages of woods workers on the 
Harbor was raised at a meeting held between em- 
ployers and employees recently, the raise to be- 
come effective Oct. 1. The scale brings the wages 
of the Harbor in line with those of the Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland districts. The 8-hour day 
is continued, with time and a half allowed for over- 
time. ; 

Vessels in port are the Mundelta, chartered by 
Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., which has taken on lum- 
ber at Harbor mills and is completing her cargo 
at the Bay City Lumber Co., Aberdeen; Ella A., 
loading for California at Wilson Bros.; steamer 
Sana Eulalia and the Oregon, loading at the Dono- 
van Lumber Co. for California; steamer Depere, 
at Anderson & Middleton mill, loading for South 
America ; Florence Olson, at Western mill, loading 
for California; West Islip is loading 500,000 feet 
of lumber from the Vance mill, Malone, and has 
also loaded at the Eureka mill, Hoquiam, for Aus- 
tralia. The Japanese freighter Kureha Maru is at 
the Hulbert Mill; the Artigas is loading for the 
Atlantic seaboard at the Eureka mill, and the 
motorship Lassen at the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, 

The National Lumber & Manufacturing Co.,, of 
Hoquiam, under date of Sept. 28, notified all sales 
connections that it was withdrawing from the 
market, as it had a volume of business booked that 
would require all the cars it would be able to se- 
cure during the next sixty days, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 7.—-Shingle manufacturers report they are 
having difficulty securing cargo space from the 
lines now operating out of Tacoma and that the 
ships available can not handle all the freight 
offered and accept the shingle shipments. One ves- 
sel, the Ipswich, took 6,000,000 shingles this week. 
All Oriental bound vessels have been carrying ca- 
pacity cargoes of lumber. 

The demand for Pacific coast lumber from At- 
lantic coast buyers is increasing rapidly, according 
to Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., who returned to Tacoma this 
week after a month’s absence in the East. Mr. 
Griggs attended the Hoo-Hoo convention at De- 
troit, where he presided as Snark of the Universe, 
and then visited New York, Providence, Boston and 
the middle West. .Said he: 

“The A. C. Dutton. Co.’s new docks and yards at 
Providence are going to provide immense addi- 
tional facilities for the distribution of west Coast 
lumber. It will mean a big increase in the demand 
for Douglas fir from New England. I had no idea 
until I visited Providence of the extent of the 
work being done there. Business on the Atlantic 
coast is good and the demand for lumber continues 
excellent. Our lumber will be in demand for build- 
ing up to the latest possible moment when building 
operations are feasible. And after that the yards 
will have to fill up badly depleted stocks. In the 
middle West conditions are not as favorable as on 
the Atlantic coast. Yard stocks are depleted but 
the farmers are buying no lumber until the crops 
are marketed and they know what they are going 
to get for the grain. Until the farmers start buy- 
ing the yards will not replenish their stocks.” 

L. T. Murray, president of the West Fork Log- 
ging Co. and of the Pacific Logging Congress, has 
arrived in New York on his way home from Eu- 
rope, according to word received from him this 
week. Mr. Murray expects to reach Tacoma about 
Oct. 15. On his return he will complete the ar- 


rangements for the annual Pacific Logging Congress 
which is to be held in Tacoma the last of the 
month, 





EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 7.—With orders piled high and the call for 
fir lumber and fir timbers enormous, the mills of 
Everett are being pushed in production now as 
seldom in recent years. Several of the plants are 
being run on triple shift, and nearly all employ 
double shifts. The Hulbert Mill Co, this week re- 
turned to the productive list, its plant producing 
cedar siding, after being closed since August, and this 
company also will start its planing mill department 
next week. As a consequence of this mill activity 
and a greatly augmented wage earning force in 
the city home building has been extensive during 
the summer and fall. 

Millmen here are inclined to smile when they 
remember with what misgivings they placed the 
first cargoes abroad ship for delivery to the At- 
lantic seaboard via the Panama Canal. The water 
route to the eastern American markets has de 
veloped so largely that they no longer develop gray 
hairs when car shortages develop. Those here, in 
common with shippers of fruits and other things 
from the Pacific Northwest, are not able now to 
obtain nearly the car tonnage needed to meve all 
the product they can place in the middle West, but 
the steamship lines are taking care of the situation. 

While the lumber maker has been reveling in a 
season of rich demand, the shingle maker has run 
into a depression in demand that is disconcerting, 
and as a result many small and a number of the 
larger plants in this city and this vicinity have 


been closed. - 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 9.—The Ontario market is active. White 
pine, spruce, red pine and hemlock are all in good 
demand. Shipments of spruce, however, are not 
coming forward freely, as the car shortage in 
Quebec and the East is serious. Producers in the 
woods are complaining of the scarcity of labor. 
Undoubtedly production will fall off. Prices for 
most lines of lumber are firm, with a tendency to 
stiffen. Lath are advancing. Shingles are a shade 
easier. 

T. N. Phillips, formerly of Timms, Phillips & 
Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., who has spent the 
last two months in British Columbia, has returned 
to Toronto and started business as wholesaler ef 
western lumber. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 9.—Reports are coming in to the effect that 
the grain elevators in various districts are all 
filled up owing to the car shortage, This is caus- 
ing a decided effect on collections as well as on 
business as it is impossible for the farmers to 
market their grain. About 90 percent of the wheat 
crop is already threshed and with another week’s 
good weather, it is expected that the threshing 
will be pretty well completed. Retailers report 
collections very slow, owing to the present tie-up 
of grain shipments and they further report very 
few sales being made. 

Buying during the last week has been exceed- 
ingly quiet. This has forced the wholesalers fur- 
ther to feature the eastern Canada and the United 
States market. They report the demand still keep- 
ing up in these two markets and in some cases 
the mills have completely taken their stocks off the 
market. This is especially true of the northern 
white spruce mills whose product seems to be in 
great demand, especially in the eastern States. 

Coast manufacturers, also, report a very active 
export business and they continue to be booked up 
with orders at least ninety days ahead. They, 
also, report that stocks in certain items very 
badly broken. Prices have not advanced any, but 
are holding very firm. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 9.—The first nine months of 1922 have es- 
tablished a new high record for building construc- 
tion in New Orleans as measured by the issuance 
of building permits, total valuation of permits 
issued during that period reaching $7,925,556, ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 greater than the total for 
the corresponding nine months of 1920, the pre- 
vious “record year.” 

Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., 
Urania, La., was reélected president of the Lone 
Star Route Association, a good roads organization 
which held its second annual convention at Der- 
mott, Ark., last week. 

Employees of the forestry division of the State 
conservation department held a divisional confer- 
ence at Alexandria, La., last week, presided over 
by Conservation Commissioner M. L. Alexander. 
V. H. Sonderegger, superintendent of the forestry 
division, led the discussion of forestry problems 
and methods. The convention was entertained at 
a dinner given by the Rapides club. 

In connection with the American Legion’s annual 
convention, to be held in New Orleans next week, 
it is announced that the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., of Bogalusa, has volunteered to decorate the 
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ordnance exhibit, which will be sent here from 
the arsenal at Rock Island, Ill., and also will deco- 
rate several city squares for the occasion. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 9.—During the last two weeks in September 
1,337,103 feet of sawn southern pine timbers left 
Orange, along with 569,286 feet of lumber; the 
latter going to the West Indies and the former to 
United Kingdom. The steamer Sacundaya cleared 
Friday with 1,000,000 feet of sawn timber for the 
Standard Export Lumber Co. At New Orleans 
she took on an additional 1,000,000 feet and other 
cargo, the whole destined for Cardiff, Wales. The 
Orange Forwarding Co. begins Tuesday the loading 
of 450,000 feet of lumber on the schooner Ellice B 
for the Kirby Lumber Co. for Cuban delivery. The 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. today began loading 
its schooner Roseway with 250,000 feet of lumber 
for a Cuban port. The barkentine Whiteson is ex- 
pected here daily to lift a big lumber cargo for 
Lutcher & Moore for delivery at the Windward 
Islands, 

The Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. has doubled the 
crew of its mill at Texla and is operating it night 
and day to make up the loss in output caused by 
the burning of its Deweyville plant two weeks ago. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 9.—Southern pine prices have remained 
fairly strong. Shipping conditions have improved 
but litfle, mills not receiving enough equipment 
to take care of even a small part of their needs. 
Buyers are content to potter along on their pres- 
ent stocks, fearing that heavy buying now would 
place them in an unfavorable situation by the time 
their shipments were delivered. Building activ- 
ities have fallen off greatly, and retail yards are 
not receiving their usual share of fall trade. 

The exceptionally dry fall has been a wonderful 
help to logging camps, and work has been pushed 
to the limit. The W. J. Prater Logging Co. has 
been awarded the contract for supplying The 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Lunita 
with 1,000,000 feet of timber a month, The mill 
will start up this month. Logging will begin at 
once. The W. J. Prater Logging Co. was organized 
about six months ago. Its first contract was to 
supply Lock Moore & Co., of Westlake, with 2,000,- 
000 feet of timber a month. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 9.—The southern pine market has been 
holding up steadily, prices remaining firm. Most 
of the demand is from large cities, industries and 
railroads. Inquiries for car siding, lining, framing 
and decking seem to have taken a sudden spurt. 
Many inquiries for mixed carloads are being re- 
ceived. Car shortage is still keenly felt by some 
mills; the larger mills are more fortunately situ- 
ated than the smaller plants that are remote from 
the railroads. Production is still below normal, 
and stocks are badly broken, especially in dimen- 
sion and No. 3 boards. 

A. M. Hill, of Hill-Behan Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., made a business trip to Alexandria this week. 

W. M. Cady, president of W. M. Cady Lumber 
Co., of McNary, La., visited here Friday, and 
S. M. Eaton, sales manager, was here the latter 
part of the week. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 9.—The North Carolina pine manufactur- 
ers have had a very good business during the first 
week in October, and judging from the number of 
inquiries now coming in by mail and by wire they 
will be able to sell all the lumber they will make 
during the month. The shipments shown were the 
largest for any week this year. The railroads now 
seem to be doing a little better in furnishing equip- 
ment. Mills are still under the necessity of refus- 
ing to quote on much new business offered them, 
altho in many instances buyers are willing to wait 
until stock is accumulated. There has not been 
any further change in prices noted during the last 
week. The weather continues fair and rather 
warm, which is ideal for lumber operations. There 
has been a slightly smaller sale of 4/4 edge No. 2 
and better. No. 2 and better, 4/4, stock widths 
are still in brisk demand and are bringing more 
money, especially where quick shipment can be 
made. Mills refuse to quote ahead of the saw. 
Edge and stock widths, 5/4 and thicker, are still 
active and very scarce. Edge No. 3, 4/4, is mov- 
ing a little slowly, but surplus is very small. No. 
8, 4/4, stock widths are more active, with few to 
be had at any price. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, 
4/4, are not very active but mills have few and 
are holding firm. 

The sale of 4/4 edge No. 1 box has been light due 
largely to scarcity. Inquiries for dressed and re- 
sawn are very num»rous for rail shipment, with 
many mills still refusing this class of business. 
Edge No. 2 box, 4/4, rough and dressed has been 
very active in large and small lots. Most of this 





is wanted dressed and a few mills heretofore refus- 
ing to quote are inclined to take on further small 
orders for shipment as soon as possible. No. 2 
stock box, 4/4, is still very popular, with little ‘to 
be had. No. 1 stock box, 4/4, dressed, is moving 
very well but rough stock is not so active. Edge 
No. 1 box, 5/4 and 6/4, rough and dressed, is 
inquired for more freely for prompt and future 
shipment. Box bark strips continue to move very 
briskly, the majority being wanted dressed. Buy- 
ers will purchase for future delivery at present 
prices if mills will consent. 

There has been no let-up in the demand for 
flooring, thin ceiling and partition. Mills have 
all they can attend to along this line for three ta 
four weeks and in many instances are refusing 
further orders at good prices until they can catch 
up. The demand for roofers continues very brisk 
with sales slightly smaller due to mills being un- 
able to take on further business right now. Air 
dried roofers are in good demand also and bringing 
nearly as much as kiln dried stock. Dressed fram- 
ing is moving exceptionally well, at good prices. 
This stock is becoming very scarce. 

Exports thru Norfolk and Newport News, Va., 
during August, 1922, were as follows: 





Item—Destination Feet Value 
Oak, United Kingdom....... 1,168,000 83,305 
0 ee ar 13,00 882 
Maple, United Kingdom..... 44,000 4,342 
Poplar, United Kingdom..... 382,000 46,761 
Walnut, United Kingdom.... 150,000 24,561 
Walnut, Belgium........... 7 12,000 1,245 
Walnut, CL PEE 10,000 930 
Chestnut, United Kingdom. . 48,000 3,405 

1,827,000 $165,431 

Cedar pencil slats, Germany............ 88, 
Cedar pencil slats, United Kingdom...... 4,500 
Oak squares, United Kingdom........... 500 
Wood billets, United Kingdom...... onan 3,657 
Wooden. tubs, Belgium. .....cccsccacese 2,000 
$264,665 


Exports during August, 1921, were 1,044,000 
feet, valued at $88,845, an average value of $85.10 
a thousand. The average value in August, 1922, 
was $90.05. The increase in average value was 
due largely to heavy shipments of walnut. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 9.—Manufacturers still have heavy order 
files. They experience considerable trouble in get- 
ting equipment, and many destinations are em- 
bargoed. Buyers still have much difficulty in plac- 
ing orders for quick shipment, and mixed cars are 
hard to place unless at a premium of about $2 a 
thousand over straight loading. Railroad material 
appears to be in heavy demand. Car framing, 
stringers and special cuttings of all kinds are ad- 
vancing steadily. Orders are also coming in more 
freely for small shortleafystimbers, prices showing 
a tendency to advance, as there appears to be but 
very little dry stock at the mills, most of which 
quote on green, if specified sizes of more than one 
size or length are wanted. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Oct. 10.—Most of the larger mills are able to 
obtain but 8 to 12 percent of their car require- 
ments, as grain and cotton.crops are taking the 
equipment, the result being a southern pine move- 
ment smaller than for several months. Continua- 
tion of this acute car shortage may bring accumu- 
lation of finished items and force the small mills 
to close down again; so far all the mills continue 
to produce steadily. Most of the larger mills have 
enough orders on their books to insure activity 
for several months. The tendency of buyers to 
cancel has practically disappeared, as they show 
greater confidence in the transportation outlook. 
Wholesalers are doing more buying than they have 


for some time, akho their purchases.as a whole- 


remain below normal. Building creates an un- 
usually good demand for several southern pine 
items; virtually all mills are sold ahead for several 
weeks on dimension, kiln dricd finish, roofers and 
flooring, these items being in greater demand than 
at any other time within the last three months. 
Demand for hardwoods appears better than since 
1920 and is improving steadily from week to week, 
oak, maple and gum being the woods most in 
request. Automobile makers are taking consider- 
able quantities of ash, so prices are firm and the 
position of this woud is strengthening. All hard- 
wood prices show an upward tendency. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 9.—In spite of the fact that the car short- 
age is just as bad as it has been at any time dur- 
ing the last two months, and that there is no 
likelihood of any immediate improvement, the 
southern pine market seems rather soft, and prices 
have undoubtedly sagged a trifle during the last 
week. On southern pine dimension the recession 
amounts to about $1 a thousand all around. About 
the same thing applies to boards, shiplap, center 
matched flooring, other shed stock and finish. 


There has not been much change in finish. The 
buyers are haggling and trying to get it a little 
cheaper, but with little success, as finish is too 
scarce to feel any depression even tho demand is 
light. Dealers are trying to buy more stuff this 
week than last, but are dickering considerably 
doubtless thinking there may be further decline, 
when they want to be on the right side with their 
purchases. However, the market is firm just the 
same, in spite of the efforts of the buyers to 
hammer ‘it down, and the main bulwark of the 
market against further decline is the insistent, 
ever-present car shortage. 

The little mills in this section are practically 
out of the market. One mill on the Cotton Belt 
has not had a car in which to load lumber since 
Sept. 5. Conditions on the Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific are just as bad, and all the mills on that 
line are suffering severely. The Kansas City 
Southern is doing better, as it is getting more 
northbound empties that recently went to the Gulf 
loaded with wheat, than the other lines. The 
Texas roads seem to be better off, and all mills 
alike get a reasonable share ef cars in that State, 
as the railroads are up against a law that charges 
them with demurrage just the same as they charge 
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AMERICAN LUM BERMAN, 481 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 





for the detention of cars, when they fail to fur- 
nish an empty within a legal period of time. 

The demand for hardwoods, principally gum and 
ash, has been an outstanding feature of the lumber 
market in this section of late. While prices are 
not changing much, the tendency is steadily up- 
ward, which would indicate that prices had fallen 
too low during the period of slow demand during 
the summer. There is ready sale for every foot of 
hardwood that this section can produce, and the 
prices are very attractive to the millmen, so that 
an excellent feeling prevails thruout the mill sec- 
tion. Buyers are wiring many offers that the mills 
can not handle, further indicating that the market 
at large is short of hardwoods, due largely to the 
floods last spring in the Mississippi Valley, which 
it is estimated cut off production in that section 
to a very large extent. 

The movement of several hundred cars of lum- 
ber northward by the Cotton Belt road is reported 
as a result of recent activities to clear the con- 
gestion due to strike conditions. Indications are 
that the congestion is now cleared, and shipments 
are going forward with regularity.. The railroad 
situation generally is much better. 

Advices from Monroe, La., state that the Cros- 
sett Lumber Co. at a meeting of directors at 
Crosset, Ark., decided to proceed with plans for 
building a million dollar lumber mill and possibly 
a large pulp making plant in conjunction there- 
with. Work on the proposed mill may not begin 
till next year, and may await final decision as to 
the extension of the Drew, Ashley & Northern Rail- 
road, which now runs from Crossett to Monticello, 
and which the Crossett Lumber Co., owner of the 
road, is considering extending forty miles from 
Monticello to Pine Bluff, Ark. Where the new 
plant or plants will be placed has not yet been 
announced. 

It is announced that the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co., this city, will soon start a new tram road be- 
tween Starks and the Sabine River, extending 
north to the company’s camps near Merryville, La. 
The distance estimated for the road is around 26 
miles and it will serve the company’s mill at Kin- 
der with timber from points along the route and 
from the Peavy-Moore interests at Deweyville and 
Texla (Tex.) points. Work is expected to begin 
at an early date and rushed to completion. It will 
open a new territory not now served by any rail- 
road, and this line may later on become a passen- 


er road also. 
, JACKSON, MISS. 


Oct. 9.—This week’s volume of southern pine 
business is practically equal to that of last week. 
A trifle more business has been placed than the 
mills have shipped out. There is no improvement 
noted in the car supply, which is expected to be 
the dominating factor: in the market for some 
time. Prices are very strong on all items, espe- 
cially on car material and special cutting. There 
has been considerable rainfall; so logging will be 
retarded and the production of the smaller mills 
curtailed. , 

W. C. Shoop, who represents the Finkbine and 
Trenton companies in southern Illinois, has been 
spending a week in the South. Mr. Shoop and 
Henry Haynes, general manager Trenton Lumber 
Co., made an extensive trip over southern Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Alabama producing territory. 

V. Forcum, president Forcum-James Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., retailer of Obion, Tenn., was in 
Jackson last Saturday. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 10.—Embargoes are being raised and indi- 
cations point to a fairly free movement of lumber. 
However, car supply is only about 20 percent of 
normal. Prices on longleaf stock remain about 
the same. High grade shed stock is holding firm. 
There has been a slight decline in framing prices, 
especially in No. 2 common and better random 
length transit cars. Transit lists have been pretty 
well cleaned out, and wholesalers are getting back 
in the market. For the last two weeks the St. 
Louis wholesalers have bought very little stock. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 10.—The mills in this section have been 
able to get a little better supply of cars, but some 
will be compelled to reduce their running time 
before long because of inability to get an adequate 
supply for a few weeks at least. The demand for 
car material continues very strong, with an up- 
ward tendency in prices, and demand for shed 
stock seems to have been stronger during the last 
few days. 

L. O. Crosby and Lamont Rowlands, of Picayune, 
Miss., have purchased the entire holdings of the 
Cybur Lumber Co. It is understood the amount 
involved is around $1,000,000. The property con- 
sists of a large hardwood mill at Cybur, Miss., 
17,000 acres of virgin hardwood and approximately 
twenty miles of logging railroad. Messrs. Crosby 
and Rowlands will put the plant in operation as 





soon as repairs are made. They are operating the 
Goodyear Lumber Co. and the Rosa Lumber Co., of 
Picayune, and the C. & R. Lumber Co., of Blodgett, 
Miss. The Cybur mill will cut hardwoods ex- 
clusively, and will be named the Crorow Lum- 


ber Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 10.—In most lines, trade here shows a grad- 
ual easing off, tho there is a lot of business wait- 
ing to be placed when the car situation improves, 
especially in hardwoods. Middle West yards still 
are short of stock and cars come in just about fast 
enough to keep up with building requirements. In 
the towns the volume of building keeps up well 
and there is considerable building being done on 
the farms, tho not so much as was expected. In- 
dications are that the demand for new dwellings 
in such towns as Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, 
Denver, Lincoln, Wichita, Tulsa and other cities 
in the thirteenth reserve district has not been met 
and that it will take at least another big year to 
catch up. 

Clyde Baxter, of C. B. Baxter & Co., has re- 
ceived word that the Pacific Timber Co., at Everett, 
Wash., has installed a new shingle staining machine 
which will lower the price at which stained shin- 
gles can be sold. The machine was installed by 
the Starks Manufacturing Co., of Kansas City. It 
takes the bundled shingles as they come hot from 
the kiln and, after immersing them in the staining 
solution, which permeates the shingles thru and 
thru, transfers them to a centrifugal dryer which 
takes off the excess stain, after which the shingles 
are stacked to permit of a thoro drying before 


shipment. F 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 10.—Advances of $1 in No. 3 northern 
pine common boards, and of $2 in all items of No. 1 
piece stuff, were made during last week. The 
strength in No. 3 boards was attributed to in- 
creased demand and the rapid cleaning up of dry 
stocks. Mills are being compelled to defer ship- 
ments of the better grades of lumber in some cases 
until stocks have dried out after sawing. 

Good inquiry is being received for box lumber 
and the sawmill companies are now considered to 
be in a fairly comfortable position, having to a 
great extent worked off stocks that had hampered 
them in their piling yards. Approximately 1,700,- 
000 feet of lumber was loaded out here during 
the last week for Tonawanda (N, Y.) delivery. It 
included a cargo of 700,000 feet of No. 3 and bet- 
ter boards, and a cargo of 1,000,000 feet of box 
lumber. A cargo of low grade northern pine lum- 
ber was also sold by a jobber for prompt shipment 
to Chicago. 

For the first time this fall, carlot shipments of 
lumber from northern Minnesota yards have been 
affected by the prevailing shortage of cars and 
locomotives. 

Tho the lumber companies and woods operators 
generally have been persistent in their efforts to 
line up labor for their logging camps, their em- 
ployment agents have asserted that they are ap- 
parently facing a stone wall, their present offer 
of $45 a month and board for common labor at- 
tracting comparatively few men. Improvement is 
looked for shortly, however, as men are now being 
released to some extent from road work. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Oct. 7.—-Several of the main line mills report a 
shortage of cars. The branch line mills report the 
shortage as being very serious with a possibility of 
having to curtail production to meet the car sup- 
ply. Prices are holding firm on both lumber and 
shingles. Dimension is strong at list with several 
orders booked at $1 and $2 over. Uppers continue 
in good demand. The log supply is much better. 
The railroads continue to buy heavily of car mate- 
rial. Labor is scarce and with several of the mills 


‘running double shifts there is a possibility of it 


affecting the production. A number of the shingle 
mills closed last week on account of labor trouble. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 11.—Car shortage conditions are growing 
more troublesome, and in some cases the mills are 
getting badly behind on shipments. The mills are 
obliged to use any sort of car they can get. Con- 
ditions are not expected to get any better for sev- 
eral weeks, 

George Holden, assistant sales manager of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, stopped here 
last week on his way east and conferred with BE. 0. 
Hawksett, the company’s local representative. He 
said it has had a good trade, and, owing to its 
location, had not suffered as much from car short- 
age as most Inland Empire mills. 

N. C. Mather, general manager of the Lord & 
Bushnell Co., Chicago, retail yard operator, was 
here on business last week. 

Frank Annis, of Osage, Iowa, general manager 
of the James A. Smith Lumber Co., who was here 
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last week, said that farm conditions were improv- 
ing in the company’s territory, but that its fall 
trade had been light. 

Roy V. Norbeck, secretary of the Northern Log- 
ging Congress, has returned from two district meet- 
ings. He attended the meeting of the Central Wis- 
consin Loggers’ Association at Merrill on Oct. 5 
and of the Upper Peninsula Loggers’ Association 
at Houghton on Oct. 7. 

Cc. H. Westerman, well known Texas retailer, 
was here visiting local lumbermen the other day, 
in the course of a vacation trip. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Oct. 9.—Labor agencies, both city and private, 
are unable to find men enough to fill the jobs that 
wait for them. This is looked upon by the busi- 
ness men here as a sign of the rapid return of 
prosperity. Lumbermen express the thought that 
one surely can notice a vast change for the better 
when he looks back a year. A year ago corn in the 
Omaha territory was bringing around 25 cents to 
the farmer. Today it is bringing around 50 cents. 
When corn was 25 cents the farmer had one crop 
to sell. Now he has part of that crop left and has 
a new one to sell and the price is double what it 
was. Lumber dealers thruout the territory have 
wiped a lot of old accounts off their books and 
their customers are paying them more cash for 
what they are buying. Taking it all in all, the 
lumbermen say that have every reason to look 
for a slashing good year in 1923. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 9.—With the lumber market very firm and 
a heavy volume of building construction under way 
and in prospect, New England lumber distributers 
are in line for a prosperous autumn, subject to the 
limitations imposed by car shortage on most rail- 
road lines and the frequent and persistent em- 
bargoes against the movement of lumber. More 
or less vexation is expressed regarding the present 
situation pertaining to high cargo freights on 
lumber. 

Eastern spruce dimension is steady at the $3 
advance, and random lengths are growing firmer. 
Spruce lath are stiff at the new and higher prices. 
White cedar shingles are firm. High prices are 
being paid for southern pine flooring and parti- 
tion by retail dealers who must replenish their 
stocks. Anything like quick delivery of hardwood 
lumber is a rare occurrence just now, and com- 
mands a generous bonus. Even eastern hemlock is 
feeling the effects of the present situation and 
prices are stiffening and demand improving. 

The St. John Lumber Co. announced to the local 
trade last Thursday that all quotations were with- 
drawn until further notice. This company has all 
the orders for eastern spruce it can handle for 
some time. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 9.—Demand for lumber from the sources 
that have been busy keeps uwp-in this section, and 
some of the stagnant sources are becoming more 
active. Railroads and the big industrials are buy- 
ing better than they have for many months, and 
the demand of the retail yards is again reviving. 
Wholesalers are booking more business than they 
can take care of unless shipments get better soon, 
and are turning down a lot of business that they 
could book if there was any assurance of prompt 
deliveries. The yards are handling all the busi- 
ness they can with their equipment, and enough 
to reduce average stocks, altho some of them report 
improved receipts of lumber during the last week. 
The building business is keeping up beyond the 
most sanguine expectations, both in this city and 
in the surrounding territory: Millwork is espe- 
cially scarce, planing mills are rushed, and there is 
every prospect of higher prices. The furniture busi- 
ness is improving, the manufacturers are buying 
more lumber and are getting better prices for their 
product. General business is showing more spirit 
and the general consumption of lumber is large. 
Large contractors are using full forces and all 
their equipment, and jobbing carpenters and cabinet 
makers are behind with their work. 

The hardwood market is strong, with high grade 
dry lumber scarce and getting more so and prices 
advancing. In the lower grades there is a better 
demand, but prices have not moved up much, and 
many think they can not do so without stopping 
sales. Plain and quartered white and red oak, 
all kinds of hardwood flooring, gum and poplar are 
in very strong demand, and there is a steady, mild 
demand for maple, birch, beech, ash, basswood, 
chestnut, cherry, walnut and mahogany. Pacific 
coast woods are coming in here in big quantities, 
water shipments now going ahead of rail. Fir 
leads in quantity, but spruce, white pine and hem- 
lock are growing in importance. Northern white 
Pine is selling slowly but at steady prices, and 
the yards are again reverting largely to mixed 
ears, as their stocks are not in as bad shape as 





they were a few weeks ago. Spruce is inactive but 
steady in price. Hemlock prices are high; stocks, 
both at mills and in yards, are badly broken, but 
demand is only moderate. Cypress uppers are very 
scarce and strong, and the lower grades are mov- 
ing in fair volume, at prices that show a profit. 
Southern pine seems to be coming in better, much 
of it being shipped here in coasting vessels, but 
supply was so far behind that it will take some 
time before prices will be affected. North Carolina 
pine volume of shipments is also greater and stocks 
are not as badly broken as they were, with the re- 
sult that bonus figures are not so easy to get. 
There is much stock at mills and a good part of it 
sold, but it is believed that the advance is over 
and that there may be some slight recession when 
shipping conditions become normal. Lath of all 
kinds and sizes are selling well at good prices, and 
shingles, both cedar and cypress, are in demand 
that keeps prices up. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 9.—While there has been a break in the fine 
building weather of the last few months, many 
structures under way are roofed, and there will 
not be any let-up in building activities this year, 
making it the banner year along this line, and in- 
cidentally one of the best years in the history of 
the lumber industry. Lumber prices are holding 
their own, and in some instances stiffening some- 
what, but attractive orders are being entered on 
the books. The drawback just now is transporta- 
tion facilities, but it is felt that deliveries of 
lumber will be made in time this fall to complete 
many of the buildings partly erected, and even to 
start others contemplated before the setting in of 
the heavy weather of the first three months of the 


year. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 6.—That no important gains in the foreign 
business have yet been recorded is shown by the 
statement for July: 





Quantity 
Cubic feet Value 
Be Cee Cee ee 730 70 
Logs, other hardwoods...... 508 213 
Timber, hardwood .......... 4,523 10,988 
Boards— Feet 
Wrnnte DING 25% 5565.00 808 12,000 750 
| PRE ee er rr 294,000 21,488 
Poplar diidk «i shawiale'é esis 50,000 .29 
Ween © 4 woe nes 4 tae eae’ 79,000 8,497 
Other hardwood ......... 163,000 14,623 
Oars, paddles etc.......cee. 10 200 
ee Ge Cc ccadescces cdaace 1,500 
Other manufactures of wood. ...... 7,220 
Mics wines chenciebenwee RA ae awe $73,470 


John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., and 
Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., have been desig- 
nated as the representatives of the Lumber Ex- 
change as tentative directors of the Baltimore 
Criminal Justice Commission. 

P. J. Feitner, president of Hoban-Hunter-Feitner 
Co., of New York, and secretary-treasurer of the 
Osceola Cypress Co., of Osceola, Fla., stopped in 
Baltimore last week and saw some of the lumber- 
men here socially. 

Another caller last week was Chester F. Korn, 
of the Korn Co., of Sumter, 8. C., a former presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion. 

John Taylor, the well known representative in 
this territory of J. L. Thames & Co., of Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been operated upon at the Union 
Protestant Infirmary here for stomach trouble and 
other disorders, and is now reported to be mending 
rapidly. 

Advices received from R. 8. Huddleston, of the 
Huddleston Mahogany Co., in New York, are that 
the plant at Norfolk, Va., acquired from the 
Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co., was to start opera- 
tions on Oct, 1, being completed in every detail. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 9.—To obviate retaliatory measures by 
the United States Government, J. O. Cameron, 
president of the Cameron Lumber Co., Victoria, 
proposed a resolution at the last meeting of the 
Victoria Chamber of Commerce asking that the 25 
percent duty and extra sales tax on lumber im- 
ports be abolished. The support of such action by 
the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Associated Boards of 
Trade will be sought. Reference is made in the 
resolution to the new American tariff law, by which 
all lumber, rough or dressed, is admitted free into 
the United States, and the clause asking that other 
countries which impose tariff duties reciprocate 
with free shipments. Otherwise the United States 
reserves the right to impose similar duties on lum- 
ber imported from such countries. 

The Canadian Western Lumber Co., which has 
its mill on the Fraser River above New Westmin- 
ster, reports the quantity of lumber manufactured 
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in July at 11,493,300 feet, as against 8,391,507 in 
July, 1921. During July, sales amounted to 11,- 
192,094 feet at $273,589, compared with 9,956,175 
feet in July, 1921, for which the sum of $234,886 
was realized. Lumber manufactured between Jan. 
1 and July 31 aggregated 60,490,142 feet as against 
55,503,318 feet, and lumber sold 67,681,745 feet, as 
against 51,904,899 feet in the corresponding period 
of 1921. Comparative price totals were $1,549,- 
853 and $1,440,481, an increase of $109,372. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 10.—‘‘There has never been a period out- 
side of the big boom of the war days in which 
stocks moved more readily,’ said a leading whole- 
saler today. He apparently voiced the consensus, 
Altho the railroad. embargoes have held back 
stocks to a considerable extent in many yards, espe- 
cially in Manhattan and the Bronx, the Brooklyn 
dealers seem to be well supplied. The tendency 
thruout the metropolitan .district of all items of 
both hardwoods and softwoods is to increase in 
price. One feature of the lumber business thru- 
out all the boroughs ef the Greater City is the lack 
of complaint about collections. Yards that are 
fed by water are making the most of their advan- 
tages, Especially is this true of dealers in Canadian 
lumber. At this season, coupled with other favor- 
able signs, is the optimism prevailing in the build- 
ing trade. The equipment tangle occasioned by the 
strike of shopmen is described in some directions 
as “precarious.” 

The ‘Empire Molding Co., one of the biggest 
firms of the kind in Brooklyn, will move into new 
quarters: tomorrow.. The plant is equipped with 
brand new machinery, the old establishment hav- 
ing been completely wrecked by fire last Jan. 12. 

The Hein-Nolan Lumber Co. has recently pur- 
chased a site for a new lumber yard, which will 
double its storage capacity. -The property was 
bought outright and the company has erected a 
new mill in addition to a large garage for the 
storage of its own auto trucks. 

The Charles F. Keyes Lumber Co. has recently 
completed an office building and a large brick 
storage house. Manhattan’s loss is Brooklyn’s 
gain. Fred Keyes is president of the company 
and Charles F. Keyes is secretary-treasurer, 


SIGNS OF RETURNING PROSPERITY 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—Some bright 
spots are noted in conditions in foreign coun- 
tries, as set forth in the latest cable reports 
received by the Department of Commerce. 

Trade Commissioner Sanger cables that the 
general tone of the financial and commercial 
conditions in Australia is healthy and distinctly 
encouraging, The cost of living is slightly 
higher than last month. There is a continued 
shortage of labor in the building industry, which 
is increasing in activity. Strikes are fewer and 
an increase in employment is noted. Immigra- 
tion continues normal and is almost wholly 
from the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Sanger states that general trade and 
financial conditions in New Zealand are im- 
proving somewhat. Lack of funds is delaying 
building operations, port improvements and 
projected railway work. New Zealand had a 
favorable trade balance for June of £1,500,000 
sterling. 

Swedish business continues generally dull, 
but the shipping situation is improving and 
activity is increasing in the textile, paper and 
lumber industries. The lumber industry is run- 
ning at full capacity, with 1922 export sales 
up to September estimated at 575,000 standards. 
France was a heavy buyer for reconstruction 
purposes. 

Signs of returning prosperity are noted in 
Spain, with the financial situation much im- 
proved. A successful agricultural season is 
reported, while the northern steel mills have 
six months’ unfilled orders. While the cabinet 
workers’ strike in Madrid continues, with 7,000 
unemployed, local building activity is very 
great. The bumper crops in northern Spain 
are responsible for the prosperity found by 
Commercial Attache Cunningham on a recent 
visit. 

Commercial Attache Herring reports from 
Berlin that Germany is losing the pencil market 
because she can not buy cedar and graphite 
abroad, on account of her depreciated exchange. 
Pencil makers, to make the situation more 
complex, are demanding a 60 percent increase 
in wages. 


NEW MICHIGAN MILLWORK PLANT 


LANSING, Micu., Oct. 11.—The Hall Lumber 
Co. has acquired property at the corner of 
Shiawassee Street and North Larch and plans 
the erection of a new interior finish mill on 
that site. Plans for the mill are completed 
and new machinery has been ordered. The com- 
pany has sixty days in which to vacate the 
property which it has occupied with mills and 
office building for the last fifteen years. B. 
Frank Hall, jr., president of the Hail “umber 
Co., says that the business of the company has 
increased this year over 50 percent above the 
1921 average, and the old plant was becoming 
too cramped. The new mill will be 90x132 feet 
and will be operated by electricity. Raw mate- 
rial will be unloaded from cars into one end of 
the mill and come out finished products at the 
other end. A residence now on the site will 
be remodeled into modern offices. This is the 
fifth mill which the Hall Lumber Co. has built 
since its organization in 1867. Three genera- 
tions have owned and managed the business. 


APPARATUS FOR TESTING KILN CIRCULATION 


MADISON, WIs., Oct. 9.—Since it is the air 
that removes the moisture from the surface of 
lumber in a dry kiln, the movement of the air 
must be ample in all parts of the kiln, or 
uneven drying will result. The drift of smoke 
produced by some burning substance is often 
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Testing Kiln Circulation with Chemical Smoke 
(Photograph Furnished by Forest Service) 


used as an indicator for searching out zones of 
too rapid or sluggish circulation in kilns, 

This method is greatly facilitated by the 
use of the apparatus illustrated, which was 
developed at the Forest Products Laboratory 
here. In this device, the use of which involves 
no fire hazard, as in burning rope, punk etc., 
in the kiln, the fumes of hydrochloric acid are 
blown across ammonia, and an abundance of 
harmless, visible fumes are produced. These 
fumes, being of approximately atmospheric 
temperature, have little tendency to rise or 
fall independently of air currents. 





BECOMES OWNER OF HARDWOOD YARD 


RocHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 9.—Charles Johnson, 
who for many years has been associated with the 
Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has become owner of the company’s 
hardwood lumber yard here. He will continue 
to operate the hardwood flooring warehouse 
without change and will also sell for direct mill 
carload shipments. This arrangement became 
effective Oct. 1. The office, yard and warehouse 
are located at 40 Silver Street, Rochester. 
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W. L. Mueller, of the Mueller Lumber Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa, was in Chicago last week on business, 


Frank Shields, of F. J. Shields & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., spent a day in Chicago the first part of the 
week on business. 


Phil P. Philippi, of the Mason-Donaldson Lum- 
ber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., spent a day or two in 
Chicago this week on business. 


W. L. Boeckeler, president of the Boeckeler Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago early this 
week calling on his friends in the trade. 


B. M. Minigus, of the Pickrel Veneer Co., New 
Albany, Ind., was in Chicago on Monday last and 
reported a good volume of business in the veneer 
trade. 


D. 8S. Watrous, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., spent a couple of days at the Chicago office 
this week conferring with George F. Weis, jr., local 
manager. 


Louis Wuichet, extensive wholesaler of Califor- 
nia white and sugar pine, with Chicago offices in 
the Railway Exchange Building, has been visiting 
some of his mill connections in Arizona during the 
last ten days. 


V. L. Clark, of the Des Moines Saw Mill Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, accompanied by Mrs. Clark, 
spent several days in Chicago this week. He re- 
ported business picking up a little and prospects 
very encouraging for the balance of the year. 


W. J. Whyte, of the Gregertsen Bros. Co., Chi- 
cago, who has just returned from a trip to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., reports that he found lots of business 
being placed at points where lumber can be shipped 
without any undue delays. 


¥. F. Fish, of Chicago, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, spent a 
few days this week at Buffalo, N. Y., conferring 
with the hardwood lumbermen of that city on Na- 
tional Hardwood association matters. 


Charles W. Johann, of the Evansville Planing 
Mill Co., Evansville, Ind., was a caller at the Chi- 
cago office of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association this week, making the trip from Evans- 
ville by automobile. He reported business very 
good. 


Arch C. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and past president of the Rotary 
Club, recently presented the portrait of Edwin 
Booth, a gift of E. F. Albee, head of the B. F. 
Keith theatrical enterprise, to the Shakespeare 
Memorial Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon, England. 


The Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., of Fort Smith, 
Ark., recently announced that it is doubling the 
size of its factory for making camp furniture. This 
company is a large manufacturer of camp furniture, 
mops, mop sticks and canvas goods, and caters 
largely to the logging camp trade. 


J. M. Pritchard, of Chicago, secretary-manager 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, spent 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday last in Memphis, 
Tenn., in connection with the affairs of the insti- 
tute, and incidentally took part in the fourth an- 
nual tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 
tion of Memphis on Oct. 6. 


M. J. Logan, of New Orleans, La., and W. C. 
Steele, of Pearis, Ill., members of the wholesale 
firm of Logan-McDonnel-Steele Co., New Orleans, 
made a business trip to Chicago this week. The 
company handles the product of the Brooks-Scan- 
lon Co., of Kentwood, La. 


Porter E. Stone, of Detroit, Mich., manager of 
the interinsurance exchange of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, passed thru Chicago 
Oct. 9 on his return to Detroit from Kansas City, 
Mo., where he transacted business in connection 
with the exchange. 


B. F. Dulweber, of Greenwood, Miss., chairman 
of the standardization committee of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, attended the meeting of 
the National Alliance of Case Goods Manufactur- 
ers in Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 11 and 12, and ex- 
plained the work of the institute on the standardi- 
zation program, with particular reference to the 
new book on “Waste Elimination in the Production 
and Consumption of Hardwood Lumber” recently 
compiled and released Oct. 10 by the institute. 


0. O. Axley, general manager Southern Lumber 


Co., Warren, Ark., was a Chicago visitor last week _ 


en route home from Washington, D. C., where he 
appeared before the railroad commission in the 





interest of southern shippers. While in Chicago 
Mr. Axley conferred with C. C. Beard, sales agent 
for the Southern Lumber Co. in this territory. Mr. 
Axley reports the car shortage in the South is be- 
coming more severe all the time, but he is hopeful 
that some relief may be afforded to shippers thru 
action of the railroad commission. 


Fred E. Andrews, of the Chicago office of the 
Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., who has just returned 
from a week’s business trip to Cleveland, Ohio, 
reported that he found hardwood consumers all 
busy as a general thing, with fair amounts of 
stock on hand, as a result of which and also on 
account of stiffening prices of lumber they are only 
placing orders for what they actually need. 


H. A. Knapp, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Union Lumber Co., spent three or four days 
last week on a business trip to Toledo and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and other eastern consuming centers, 
where he found the redwood business pretty good. 
W. F. Coale, assistant manager of the same com- 
pany, is laid up in the hospital following an opera- 
tion on his nose and throat. He is getting along 
very nicely and hopes to be back at his desk in a 
few days. 


C. Hortman, of the Hortman Co. (Inc.), New 
Orleans, La., recently paid a visit to Chicago. Mr. 
Hortman is taking a combination business and 
vacation trip. The company has done a very ex- 
tensive business during the last three years, It 
was organized in 1920, tho Mr. Hortman has long 
been in the lumber business. The company spe- 
cializes in millwork and is selling a great deal of 
fir finish in New Orleans in addition to southern 
pine and other southern woods. Mr. Hortman 
expects 1923 to be an even better year than 1920. 
He rather expects the building of large apart- 
ments and large buildings to be lessened in New 
Orleans but that this will be more than made up 
for by the increase in the building of small homes. 
The building and loan associations, he believes, 
are taking a saner view of loaning to small build- 
—_ PaGBEREBEBAaaAS 


WINS MERITED PROMOTION 


OmAHA, NEs., Oct. 9.—Announcement is made 
of the promotion and a change in operations of 
R. J. (Bob) McCormick, this city, who for three 
years has been Nebraska salesman for the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., McCloud, Calif., and the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., to 
New York City, where Mr. 
McCormick will be a 
member of the sales or- 
ganization of the Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clark Co. in- 
terests under N. H. Mor- 
gan. Mr. McCormick is 
the son of a lumberman 








R. J. McCORMICK, 
New York City; 
Promoted to Sales Or- 
ganization of Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke 
Co.’s Interests 





—Fred McCormick, for- 
merly of Omaha, but now 
located in Portland, Ore. 
—and during the war 
volunteered his services. 
He was sent overseas, 
serving both in England 


ing his discharge a short 
time before he became of age. He will be suc- 
ceeded in Nebraska territory by Crosby H. Shevlin, 
who for the last four years has been located at 
Bend, Ore., at the Shevlin-Hixon Co.’s mill. 


RETURNS FROM BRAZILIAN TRIP 

David L. Goodwillie, of Chicago, chairman of the 
National Forestry Commission, and secretary of 
the Hughes Commission to the Brazilian Centennial 
Exposition, reached home last week from his South 
American trip. In commenting on the visit of the 
American delegation, he said that Secretary Hughes 
made a splendid impression in Brazil and that un- 
doubtedly the friendly relations between that coun- 
try and the United States had ‘been enhanced by 
the commission. There is a wonderful field down 
there for America’s surplus products, said Mr. 
Goodwillie, and in order to take advantage of that 
condition provision should be made for a merchant 
marine second to none. The Japanese exhibit is 





It’s Record Proves 


It a Good Seller 


During the years it has 
been on the market, “Larite 
Flooring” has firmly estab- 
lished its ability to win sales 
in the face of the stiffest com- 





petition. Even during the 
depression of a year ago A 


“Larite Flooring” 


"4 maintained a good volume of \ 
sales. Why? Because it offers 
builders the big values they are ° 
seeking. Its fine quality, even 
milling, durability and economy 
will help you put over sales in 
splendid fashion. If you desire, 
we'll mix “Larite” with 


Southern Pine 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 


Let us send you quotations. 


Carter- Kelley 


MANNING, [umber Co. 











and France, and receiv- © 


See Our Last 
Stock Sheet? 


Perhaps you'll find on it just the 
items you need to balance assort- 
ments. Write for a copy today 
so that you may know our offer- 
ings in 


Yellow Pine 


Hardwoods, Cypress, West Coast 
Lumber and Shingles, _ | 
Ties and Piling | 


A fellow can’t keep too closely 
in touch with market conditions 
these days and we would like to 
help you obtain the best valueson 
any stock you may require. We 
invite your future inquiries and 
orders. 


Thos. W. Blake 


Pulse” Lumber Co. 


Building, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
MILLS AT: 
Hemphill, Warren, Cleveland and Kountze, Texas 
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Established 1892 


WE BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE 
INAUGURATION OF A 


Wholesale Lumber 
Department 


in addition to our other business activities 


Our wide connections formed in thirty years of 
experience will be of peculiar service to the 
manufacturer, and our solid reputation for busi- 
ness integrity is the best possible assurance for 
our many clients. 


Your inquiries are solicited. 


Norfolk Coal & Ice Co., Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers’ Agents. 











Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - - ~~ 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - - = = Plattsburg, N.Y. 


SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 


Middletown, Del. 
Johnstown, Pa. 








-A BIG HIT— 


That’s what dealers make with home 
buiiders when they sell our 


° Fl *. H 
N. C. Pine Ferise, Coiling 
“Kone 24 Yellow Pine Roushend 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy,Inc. 


Times Dispatch Building, RICHMOND, VA. a 


North Carolina Pine 
CYPRESS AND HARDWOODS 


Our stocks embrace peoatinnlly greptins 
in upraber for retail yards and the factory 
trade. 


Anderson Lumber Corporation 
MARION, S: C. 








Give us a trial. 











North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


_ PITTSBURGH, PA. 























FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 
And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 

Seventh edition. 
Bound in leather. Price $8,50 postpaid. 
AMBRIOAN LUMBERMAN 
481 8. Dearborn St., . 2 Chicago, Ill. 


ready, and that of the United States will be in 
order soon after the first of the year, but there 
were very few others nearing completion at the 
time of the commission’s visit. It will be a very 
beautiful exhibition as soon as everything is in 
shape, said Mr. Goodwillie. He also said that 
charges are not exorbitant, and there seems to be 
a wrong impression created in the minds of some 
Americans thru reading recent articles in the pa- 
pers setting forth that they were being over- 
charged, when such is not the case. The language 
generally spoken in Brazil is Portuguese, but there 
are merchants of every nationality located in that 
country, so that Americans who contemplate mak- 
ing the trip to the exposition will have no difficulty 
in getting around and they will be very welcome. 


NEW ISSUE OF OFFICIAL HAND BOOK 
A new edition of the official hand book of the 


National Hardwood Lumber Association, with head- 
quarters at 1864 McCormick Building, Chicago, 


‘has just come off the press, and is dated October, 


1922, It hag been prepared in the usual interesting 
and readable manner, and contains revisions of the 
association’s membership list and other material 
of general information, such as: Officers and board 
of directors; standing committees; outstanding 
inspection service regulations; membership; eli- 
gibility—progress, benefits and dues; official list 
of members; articles of incorporation; inspection 
service regulations; constitution and bylaws. This 
handbook is issued twice a year at least and in 
some years oftener, as occasion requires. 


MAKES NEW CHICAGO CONNECTION 
L. L. Clore, who was formerly connected with 


the Hilgard Lumber Co., of Chicago, as manager - 


of the hardwood department, has joined the Big 
Four Lumber Co., with offices at 1620 Conway 
Building, as treasurer, in charge of its hardwood 
business. The Big Four company was organized 
in 1919 and has grown steadily under the manage- 
ment of D. V. Swearingen, president. The company 
handles the product of the DeSoto Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and the Mark H. Brown 
Lumber Co., of Transylvania, La., in the Chicago 
district, and specializes in hardwoods, industrial 
stocks of southern pine and west Coast lumber. 
Mr. Clore’s wide experience among the mills and 
consuming interests will undoubtedly serve him 
well in his new connection. 


LANDIS COMMITTEE PLANS FOR 1923 


At a general meeting of the Citizens’ Committee 
to Enforce the Landis Award held at the Union 
League Club Tuesday afternoon plans were con- 
sidered for carrying on the work of the committee 
in a thoro and aggressive way during the remainder 
of this year and thruout 1923, and indefinitely 
thereafter as long as there exists need for such 
an organization. The meeting was largely attended 
by the business men, bankers, architects, materials 
men and others who form the personnel of the 
general committee. 

It was announced that, with apprentice, “im- 
provement,” and foremanship plumbing classes al- 
ready organized and under instruction, the free 
trade school maintained by the committee added 
another course to its curriculum on Oct. 11. 
Twenty picked Landis award sheet metal work- 
ers will be given instruction in advanced lay-out 
work in their trade. The men have been chosen 
for their alertness and for the general desire for 
promotion which they have evinced by their work 
in the Landis award sheet metal shops. 

The classes in plumbing are proceeding smoothly. 
Work for the apprentice class during the coming 
week will give the twenty youngsters their first 
introduction to joint wiping. Courses in car- 
pentry and painting and decorating are being 
mapped out by special committees of contractors 
in the two trades, altho it will probably be from 
four to six weeks before the call is sent out for 
pupils in these classes. 

Reports coming into the committee headquarters 
from its traveling employment agents indicate that 
the shortage in plasterers will soon become less 
acute in the Chicago area. The stories of the tre- 
mendous bonuses and high wages being paid jour- 
neymen by non-Landis plastering contractors who 
have work in the suburbs which need finishing, the 
agents say, have started a general migration of 
plasterers from cities where the seasonal shutdown 
in construction has been much greater than in Chi- 
cago. This, coupled with the fact that the construc- 
tion peak for the year is past, should bring the 
plastering situation to somewhere near normal in 
another month. 

More bricklayers also are available, Landis 
award contractors report. Numbers of them are 
applying at the various construction jobs, asking 
for work at anywhere from the Landis award rate 
upward. 

Landis award construction work continues to 
increase, altho the building permits for September 


show a drop of more than $5,000,000 from the Au- 
gust total, the value of all permits taken out being 
$12,263,100, while those for August were $17,- 
919,950. 

Landis award mechanics placed by the commit- 
tee’s employment bureau passed the 22,000 mark 
on Oct. 3. A particularly valuable feature of the 
work of the bureau during September is that 638 
out of town mechanics were brought in, a clear 
gain to Chicago’s building industry. 
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PLAY BY SCION OF LUMBERMEN 


“The Game of Chess,” written by the late Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman, a relative of the Goodman 
family of lumbermen, of Marinette, Wis., is to be 
produced by the Players’ Club of Chicago. It will 
be remembered that an allegorical nature masque 
by the same author was presented by a notable 
cast, under the auspices of the Friends of Our 
Native Landscape, near Lakeside, Mich., on June 
13, 1914. That the Players’ Club, affiliated with 
the Jewish People’s Institute, is perhaps the most 
competent group of amateur actors in Chicago will 
be admitted by those who witnessed their finished 
performance of Stanley Houghton’s “The Younger 
Generation” at the Illinois Theator on Feb. 19. 
On the same bill as ‘““The Game of Chess” is “The 
Camberly Triangle,” by A. A. Milne, author of 
“Mr. Pim Passes By” and “The Dover Road.” 
The performance will be given at 1258 Taylor 
Street on Sunday evening, Oct. 15, at 8:30. 
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CHANGE IN BRITISH TIMBER FIRM 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Sept. 26.—An announce- 
ment of unu’sual interest to lumbermen all over 
the world has just been made by Lloyd, Duncan & 
Co., 362 & 362a Royal Liver Building, this city, 
that the business of timber agents and brokers 
previously conducted here under the name of 





MAJ. T. M. DUNCAN, 
Liverpool, England ; 
Of Lloyd, Duncan & Co. 


Greening & Lloyd will after Oct. 1 be continued by 
S. Lloyd and Maj. T. M. Duncan under the firm 
name of Lloyd, Duncan & Co. All United States 
woods available for the United Kingdom market 
will be handled by the new firm. ‘All companies 
interested in the export market with stocks to 
offer are requested to get in touch with the new 
firm. 


S. LLOYD, 
Liverpool, England ; 
Of Lloyd, Duncan & Co. 


DISCUSSES TRANSPORTATION OUTLOOK 


A. Fletcher Marsh, vice president of the Marsh 
& Truman Lumber Co., Chieago, returned on Fri- 
day of last week from an extended trip thru the 
South and on the west Coast. He has been away 
almost continuously since Aug. 29. In comment- 
ing on the transportation situation in the southern 
territory, Mr. Marsh said that as near as he can 
figure it out, the car shortage is likely to be with 
us until well after the first of the year. He re- 
ferred to the South as the graveyard of low price 
orders, as there are so many around there that are 
not being shipped. At one mill visited located on 
one of the largest southwestern carriers, he found 
that it had received only six empties from the rail- 
road in September and had unloaded and made 
empties of nine cars from its commissary, so that 
the mill had only fifteen cars during the month, 
while as a matter of fact it has an actual capacity 
of eight or ten cars a day. Aside from the two. 
cars which Mr. Marsh secured for this mill when 
South, he says the mills had no other cars up to 
the tenth of the month, and they are still shut 
down, and he believes more of the mills are going 
to have to close in the coming weeks. In spite of 
this it appears that Chicago is covered with cars 
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loaded with coal, which indicates that something 
is wrong somewhere. Mr. Marsh is telling his 
friends that he has become the assistant traffic 
manager of his concern and is spending most of 
his time taking care of customers’ orders rather 
than soliciting new ones, which seem to come in 
quite regularly. 


IN CHARGE OF CONVEYOR SALES 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announces that its conveyor sales are 
now in charge of E. P. Sawhill, who has had nearly 
thirty years’ engineering and selling experience on 
this type of equipment. The Brownhoist elevator 
and conveyor equipment includes a complete line 
of belt conveyors, chain conveyors, coal crushers, 
screens, apron conveyors, picking tables etc. 


NOW HEADS HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT 


The Hilgard Lumber Co., 848 McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago, announces that, effective Oct. 1, Ralph 
E. Reitze, who has been associated wtih the Hil- 
gard company in the hardwood department for the 
last five years, has succeeded L. L. Clore, recently 
resigned, as manager of the department. The Hil- 
gard company handles northern as well as south- 
ern hardwoods in considerable volume. 


DISCUSS ENLARGED USES FOR MAPLE 


The advertising committees of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held a joint meeting on Oct. 11 at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, for the purpose of discussing 
how best to promote the greater use of maple. So 
far the work of the two committees has been di- 
rected to the preparation of copy for industrial ad- 
vertising booklets. Reports are being received from 
J. B. Coleman, wood using specialist representing 
the two associations jointly, on the progress made. 
The discussions have been of a routine nature thus 
far, having to do with the handling to the best ad- 
vantage the funds raised from the 10 cents assess- 
ment voted by the two associations. 


SELLING SERVICE FOR DEALERS 


Lumber sales promotion at its best is exemplified 
in a series of advertisements just begun by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. in the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the first of which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. This great concern, which 
trade marks its products, has been for four years 
carrying on a national advertising campaign in 
publications of general circulation. In this way 
it has given to Long-Bell lumber products an indi- 
viduality and a guaranty of quality that dispose 
of the commonplace belief that “lumber is just 
lumber.” 

Now this concern thru the series .of advertise- 
ments referred to is making retailers acquainted 
with the work it has been doing in their behalf 
during the last four years by making Long-Bell 
products known to consumers, to the retailers’ 
customers everywhere. It shows the dealers how 
thru this national advertising it has urged pros- 
pective home builders to “build of good materials— 
of Long-Bell trade marked lumber” and to go to 
their home town lumberman, use his plan service 
and ask his advice. 

Then it has made it possible for the prospective 
home builders to get this service by supplying to 
dealers in Long-Bell products plans and other in- 
formation needed to clinch sales and make satis- 
fied purchasers. The selling plan includes not 
only national advertising and plan service, but 
the company furnishes its dealers with advertis- 
ing copy that fits in with its own in such a way 
as to bring to them the benefits of the wider pub- 
licity. Posters, slides, booklets, mailing cards and 
sales tips give to the dealers the services of a 
great selling organization as directly as if it were 
under their own control, 

This series of advertisements promises to explain 
in considerable detail a system of selling that 
places lumber merchandising on the highest plane. 
“Making the Sale” is the title of the first adver- 
tisement, and in the second to this caption is 
added “National Advertising.” As a means of 
showing a highly developed, liberal and efficient, co- 
operative manufacturer-dealer lumber selling plan 
the Long-Bell series of advertisements is com- 
mended for careful reading. 


HONOR TRAFFIC MANAGER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 10.—D. D. Conn was 
guest of honor at a dinner given last night at the 
Minneapolis Club by officials and department heads 
of the Shevlin Carpenter & Clarke Co. Mr. Conn 
has resigned as traffic manager of the Shevlin com- 
panies to become head of the department of public 
relations of the American Railway Association. He 
leaves Saturday for Washington, D. C., to take up 
his new duties. At the dinner Thomas A. McCann, 


general manager of the company, acted as toast- 
master and presented Mr. Conn a gold wrist watch 
from his associates. E. L. Carpenter, president of 
the company, and A. A. D. Rahn paid high tributes 
to Mr. Conn’s ability and services. Due to his 
efficiency, Mr. Carpenter said, the company in five 
years has not lost the sale of a car of lumber thru 
lack of cars from any of its mills ranging from 
Canada to California. The speakers told of the 
national service done by Mr. Conn as head of the 
transportation bureau for the joint congressional 
committee on agricultural inquiry, and as assistant 
fuel distributer, a place for which he was drafted 
after going to Washington to represent Minnesota’s 
interests. Present at the dinner were E. L. Car- 
penter, Hovey C. Clarke, Thomas A. McCann, R. W. 
Wetmore, EB. H. Dea, W. J. Lau, R. G. Chisholm, 
M. R. Moulton, L. W. Holbrook, A. W. Clapp, 
Charles E. Elmquist, F. W. Coan, L. M. Carpenter, 
George G. Winter, E. J. Fisher, R. H. Furley, 
Cc. R. Bazal, W. E. Bast, R. H. Dahlberg, A. A: D 
Rabn, P. V. Eames and A. L. O. Schueler. 


ADDITION TO N. C. PINE STAFF 


NorFo_k, VA., Oct. 9.—The North Carolina Pine 
Association, thru its Secretary-treasurer John M. 
Gibbs, announces an important addition to its staff. 
W. FE. Pearce has been appointed assistant secre- 
tary, and will have charge of the branch office of 
the association at Macon, Ga. Mr, Pearce was 
for a number of years connected with the Southern 
Pine Sales Corporation and for the last two and a 
half years has been with the Hollister Lumber Co., 
at Hollister, N. C., in the capacity of general man- 
ager. His experience in detail work, selling and 
manufacturing, will be of considerable assistance 
in the performance of his new duties. R. H. 
Morris, formerly chief inspector, is southern man- 
ager for the association and Mr. Pearce will act 
as his assistant. 


MAY BE PEANUT BUSINESS IS BETTER 


Fred Kozak, of the Charles L. Baxter Lumber 
Co., Chicago, says that if retailers who are com- 
plaining about slow delivery of material ordered 
have any doubts that there is a real car shortage 
at the mills, these doubts will be dispelled by look- 
ing over some of the letters received by his com- 
pany. Among the letters of this kind received 
recently was the following, which came from a 
producer in reply to an effort by the Baxter com- 
pany to hurry up shipment on some orders that 
had been placed: 

“Your favor of the 2nd regarding your order 
Nos. 1066-69. We have since shipped a second 
car on this 4-car order, and used one of two empties 
we have received this month. Last month we had 
only twelve cars. We have received no cars at all 
since the 3rd and can get no encouragement. Our 
order file is heavy, large pay rolls are to be met, 
and we leave the rest to your imagination. Do you 
know of a good peanut stand for sale? With re- 
gards, we are——” 





LUMBERMAN ERECTS OFFICE BUILDING 


MoNTGOMERY, ALA., Oct. 10.—Contracts have 
been awarded for the erection here at an ap- 
proximate cost of $300,000 of an 8-story office 
building, to be known as the ‘Shepherd Build- 
ing,’’ on the site formerly occupied by the 
Thompson Hotel on the corner of Montgomery 
and Moulton streets. The leading spirit in this 
enterprise and chief owner of the new building 
is Walter L. Shepherd, president of the W. L. 
Shepherd Lumber Co., of Montgomery, and 
one of the best known lumbermen of the South, 
who has associated with him in the project sev- 
eral of the prominent business men of the city. 
Mr. Shepherd has planned a strictly modern 
reinforced concrete building, faced with brick, 
stone and terra cotta, with all the latest con- 
veniences and with 154 offices. There will be 
seven stores on the ground floor and a well 
ventilated basement which may be used for 
either a grill room or for turkish baths. Office 
space has long been at a premium in Mont- 
gomery and the construction of the new build- 
ing will aid greatly in relieving that situation. 
Mr. Shepherd has abundant faith in the busi- 
ness stability and prosperity of Montgomery 
and believes that the present is the most pro- 
pitious time for undertaking an enterprise of 
such magnitude. Mr. Shepherd is one of the 
most progressive and energetic of southern 
wholesalers and is active in the work of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, be- 
ing regional vice president sad the Southeast 
for that organization. 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
Capacity of 300,000 feet 
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BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 
You'll find ri 
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+ unexcelled in 
Y Partition, Ceiling, 
@, Moulding, Trim, 
T. Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 
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N.C. PINE Grr Specs 


We also manufacture everything 
in yard and shed stocks, box 
shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 
HERTFORD, N.C. 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
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Wellington & Pang = oy 2 R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills: Edenton, N. C. 
Columbia, N. Cc... Mihoski, .C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, NORFOLK, VA, 








Quick Sellers 


That is what you want and what you 


get when you stock our 
It is band sawed and N. C. PINE 
carefully kiln dried. 


Rowland Lumber Co., “vf: 
Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 

















North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
market for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 


Foreman- Blades Lumber Co. 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Warren—Southern Lumber & 


Supply Co., recently organized; takes over yards 
of Carlisle Lumber Co., at Cotton Plant and 
Carlisle, Ark. 


INDIANA. Borden—Borden Cabinet Co. suc- 
ceeded by Indiana Borden Cabinet Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

Hartford City—Tindall Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Frank McDowell. 

Indianapolis—Bank Furniture Co., 
turer of bank and office furniture, 
name to Weigel Cabinet Co. 

KANSAS. Salina—Utt Lumber & Coal Co. 
os name to F. C. Utt Lumber & Coal 
Yard. 

Treece—C. E. Matthews succeeded by Mat- 


manufac- 
changing 
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POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J.H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General _ ete Office, 1234 Commercial Trust Building, 


Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago New England St. Louis 
Representative, Representative, Representative, 
James N. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 
The Largest Poplar Mill in the world. 


‘oak, LIMBERS 


For alt by kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods, 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty, 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA, 
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For high grade stock, well milled 
and uniformly graded, send us 
your orders. 


Monteola Hardwood Mills 
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thews Lumber, Coal & 
porated; capital, $32,000. 

MARYLAND. Mountain Lake Park—Firm of 
Wilt & Broadwater, operating planing mill, dis- 
solved partnership, Mr. Broadwater retiring. 

MICHIGAN. New Boston—Gaston H. Meisner 
succeeded by A. Dugan. 

MINNESOTA. Thief River Falls—Nortz Lum- 
ber Co.’s local yards exchanged: for Ireland’s 
Lumber Yard at Lakota, N. D. Ireland com- 
pany’s headquarters, Grand Forks. 

NEBRASKA. Clay Center—C. M. Arnold pur- 
chased half interest in Pauley Lumber Co. and 
has assumed management. 


OHIO. Youngstown—Wabash Transfer & Sup- 
ply Co. recently organized, takes over Union 
Wholesale & Retail Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Quapaw—c. E. Matthews Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Matthews Lumber, Coal 
& Hardware Co., headquarters, Treece, Kan. 

OREGON. Enterprise—Phelps & King suc- 
ceeded by Phelps Manufacturing Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Glenside—G. D. Heist & 
Son Lumber Co. purchased by Glenside Lumber 
& Coal Co., new incorporation. 

Humbert—Kurtz & Campbell succeeded by 
Kurtz & Campbell Lumber Co. 

Towanda—C. M. Thompson (Agt.) succeeded 
by C. M. Thompson Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Colby & Dickinson 
(Inc.) purchase retail yards of Sundown Lumber 
Co., Puyallup. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Welcome-Shiocton 
Lumber Co. has moved general office from 
Bear Creek, Wis., to 620 Atlantic St., Appleton. 

Green Bay—D. W. Britton Cooperage Co. sold 
by trustees to newly organized Britton Cooper- 
age Co 

Sheboygan—Merger completed by which Gen- 
eral Box Co., with a capital of $6,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock and 60,000 shares of common stock 
of no par value, takes over plants and business 
of ten box companies in Indiana, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Louisiana, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. Sheboygan Cigar Box Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Sheboygan, is one that is taken 
over by the merger and will be operated as a 
branch plant with C. F. Moses in charge. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Souris—Rat Portage 
Co. (Ltd.) sold to Cubban Lumber Co. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Walter L. Shep- 
herd Lumber Co. will erect stores and office 
building. 

ARKANSAS. Walnut Ridge—Henry Wrape 
Co. planning to put in another sawmill if Cham- 
ber of Commerce will aid. 

MICHIGAN. lLansing—Hall Lumber Co. erect- 
ing interior finish mill. 

MONTANA, Troy—Sand Point Lumber & 
Pole Co. will erect sawmill, 60,000 daily capacity, 
and lath mill. 

OREGON. Reedsport—Winchester Bay Lum- 
ber Co. installing new dry kiln 

Portland—Reported that Nehalem Boom Co. 
will erect sawmill on Willamette Slough. 

Klamath Falls—Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co. 
installing 9-foot band mill at lower end of Lake 
Ewauna. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—H. H. Martin 
geal Co. rebuilding mill recently destroyed by 

re 

Hoquiam—M. R. Smith Lumber Co. to erect 
shingle mill; Commercial Club appoints com- 
mittee to submit sites. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Ivanhoe—J. W. Thornhill, 
of Belington, W. Va., has purchased a timber 
acreage here and will erect a planing mill at 
once. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—D. J. Murray Manu- 
facturing Co., sawmill machinery and mill sup- 
plies, is making changes and improvements in 


plant. 
INCORPORATIONS 


CONNECTICUT. Colchester—P. Cutler, in- 
corporated. 

Hartford—United Lumber Co. of Connecticut, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Southeastern Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000, to manufac- 
ture lumber, erect and operate sawmills, etc. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—W. W. Brown Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

1OWA. Davenport—Muller Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $500,000. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Foote-Tucker Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Bossier City—Bossier City Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. : 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Godfrey Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Haverhill—American Wood Heel Co., increas- 
ing capital to $10,000. 


Hardware Co., incor- 


Lumber 








Melrose—Sampson Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 
MISSISSIPPI. Conehatta—Loper-Carson Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 
Gulfport—Hill & Nevers Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 
Wesson—Wesson Box Factory, incorporated; 


capital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Bowman-Hicks 
Lumber Co., increasing capital from $1,200,000 to 
$4,000,000 

NEW YORK. 


Buffalo—B. F. Ridley & Son, 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Syracuse—Oliver-Bean Lumber Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, 250 shares, par value, $100 
and 250 shares no par value; general lumber, 
milling, woodworking, etc. 


OHIO. Columbus—Grumman & Moyer Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000; to manufacture 


.crates, boxes, furniture and wood specialties. 


OREGON. Portland—Coon Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; wholesale and retail. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—Melliff-McAllister Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; ee $125,000. 

Stephenville—Harris & ar Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $238,000. 

Woodville—R. L. Lumber Co., 
capital, $6,500. 


WASHINGTON. Olympia—Kelso Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 


incorporated; 


Seattle—Worth Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; boven 

Tacoma—Fir Tree Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $50, 000 > $80,000. 

WEST _ VIRGINIA. Clifton Forge—Clifton 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 


Moundsville—Monroe County Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Eau So -r D... Lath Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Dothan—Spann Hardwood Lum- 
—_ Co., recently began; sawmill and planing 
m 

ARKANSAS. Cotton Plant—Home Stave Co., 
formerly manufacturing tight barrel staves ex- 
clusively, has equipped its plant for slack barrel 
staves also, enlarging the factory and adding 
workmen. J. L. Keith, manager. 

Cotton Plant—W. E. Bruner & Sons, of Heber 
Springs, who formerly operated a handle factory 
in Cotton Plant, are moving new machinery 
into the old sheds and will put in a branch rlant 
cutting blanks to be shipped to the main factory 
at Heber Springs to be finished. 

Hope—Bringman Lumber & ‘Shingle Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale. 


CALIFORNIA. Pittsburg—Creed, Summer & 


Spuller, recently began; wholesale lumber. 
Sherman—Sherman Lumber Co., recently be- 


gan. 
Zeigler—Zeigler Lumber Co., recently began; 
retail. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Building Material 
Co., recently began; wholesale and commission. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—White Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., recently began; turned woodenware 
manufacturing. 

MINNESOTA. McGregor—A. G. Russel will 
open lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. re ery a gg | River Lum- 
ber Co. recently organized by C. Smith. The 
McLane Lumber Yard has ay rented and a 
retail yard will be established there. 

WISCONSIN. Butternut—L. S. Barber & Sons 
Manufacturing Co., in the lumber business here 
for three years, installed broom handle ma- 
chinery and will turn out broom handles in 
connection with the lumber line. 

Underhill—Underhill Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan, 

i _aaeaittiat C. Landon recently began; whole- 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Georgiana—W. J. Weathers Mill- 
ing Co., loss by fire in sawmill. 

ARKANSAS. De  Roche—Morehead-Watkins 
sawmill, planer and cotton gin destroyed by 
fire; loss, $10,000. 

Mena—Rowe & Pollard, sawmill and cotton gin 
destroyed by fire at Rocky, small town west of 
Mena; loss, $4,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Illinois Wood Products 
Co., loss by fire, between $35,000 and $40,000. 

KENTUCKY. New Haven—Nick Greenwell 
Lumber Co.’s plant destroyed by fire; loss, $5,000, 
including planer, tractor, power plant and five 
ears of chair stock; no insurance. 

NEBRASKA. Holdrege—Tidbal Lumber Yard, 
loss by fire, $100,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—Hondo Tie & Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Thatford Lumber 
Co., loss by fire. ; 

TEXAS. Kountze—Crow Fountain Lumber 
Co., loss by fire. 

WASHINGTON. 
loss by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Antigo Building & Sup- 

ply Co., loss by fire; kiln and finished stock 
Seotseped: loss covered by insurance. 


Marcus—Pine Lumber Co., 
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FIRES CAUSE STATES TO FORBID HUNTING 


Banoor, ME., Oct. 9.—The forest fire situa- 
tion has become so menacing in Maine that 
last week Gov. Baxter issued a proclamation 
suspending the open season for hunting and pro- 
hibiting the carrying of firearms in the woods. 
This is the first time in the history of the State 
that a proclamation of this kind has neen issued 
by a governor, and it will not be revoked until 
heavy rains have fallen for a sufficient time to 
make it safe to do so. It is a significant fact 
that no fires have been reported from Washing- 
ton County, where closed time will be in effect 
for hunters until Oct. 14. A heavy local shower 
has aided in getting the fire in the Eagle Lake 
district under control. Other large forest fires 
are reported from the Katahdin Reservation, 
Shadow Lake, Millinocket, Sourdna Hunk Lake 
and Monticello. omg Gov. Baxter’s procla- 
mation, Gov. Brown, of New Hampshire, issued 
a proclamation forbidding all hunting in the 
State until sufficient rain has fallen to abate 
the present menace of extensive forest fires. 
Several forest fires have been reported but none 
has yet attained serious proportions. Serious 
forest fires were reported from several places in 
the northern and central parts of New Bruns- 
wick last Wednesday and Thursday, and they 
spread rapidly. The woods are very dry and the 
fire wardens are seriously alarmed. 





Statement of ownership, management etc., 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, published 
weekly at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1922, 
required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1922, 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, gs 
CouNTY OF COOK, ish 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared ELMER 
C. Houe, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the secretary of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation) etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a corpo- 
ration), 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Editor, ELMER C, Hote, 6704 Stewart Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 6320 Kimbdark 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Business Manager, ELMer C. Howe, 6704 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 

Carl W. Defebaugh, 5120 University Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill 
aes C. Defebaugh, 4546 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given ; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation, has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or _ distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown 
BOOVO 16 6 oo. soaces (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

ELMER C. HOLr, 
Secretary and Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day 
of September, 1922. Henry S. LOVELY, 

(Seal.) Notary Public. 

(My commission expires April 3, 1924.) 








upset transportation conditions. 


products. 


We have purchased two new electrically 
operated logging engines which will in- 
crease our production and assure a 
greater supply of Redwood logs for 
both our saw mills. 


Our storage capacity and handling 
facilities are being expanded by the 
erection of an additional broken unit 
shed in connection with our Mill B. 
This will provide sufficiently increased 
storage for dry lumber to permit full 
operation during the Winter, and will 
enable us to carry a larger reserve of 
worked stock, to apply against the 
usual heavy Spring demand. 


We are putting in an additional loading 
track at the back of the planing mill 
and factory to facilitate shipping of 
straight carload lots of items which 
move in quantities, and we are building 
twenty-five new cottages and adding 
seventy-five rooms to the hotel at Scotia 
for the more comfortable housing of our 
workers. 


CHICAG NEW YORK CITY ~ 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 






MBIA 


Planning for 
bigger business 


By further systematizing our manufacturing operations, through a 
strict adherence to a definite shipping schedule, wherein we plan out our 
work each month in advance, the volume of our August and September 
shipments, to the Middle West and the East, has increased 3314% 
compared to the average of the previous seven months. This has been 
accomplished despite serious shortage of skilled labor, and decidedly 


Now we are glad to announce a program of improvements and better- 
ments, involving an expenditure of some $300,000.00, which we believe 
will result in an increase in production and shipments that will prove 
more nearly equal to the steadily growing demand for our Redwood 


30 
2067 McCormick Bldg. 841 No. 40 Rector St.. Bldg. 


Cfhe Pacific Lumber 


The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 


When these new facilities are fully com- 
pleted and in service early next year, 
we shall be in much better position to 
give satisfactory service during the 
periods of “peak” demand, such as we 
are now experiencing. 


We are still compelled to refuse some 
desirable business; because we are stick- 
ing by our announced policy of making 
delivery on all orders now on our 
books, before taking on new commit- 
ments, which would in any way inter- 
fere with the carrying out of this plan. 


We welcome inquiries, however, on all 
sizes and grades of Redwood, and shall 
be glad to state, as definitely as possible, 
just what we can do. 


xitp: WOR inssiiins 


President 
“— 
N FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


SA 
311 California St. Central Bldg., 6th & Main Sts. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CoO. 











TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


DututH, MINN., Oct. 10.—The Trout Lake Lum- 
ber Co. is seeking to recover $20,175 in an action 
entered in the United States district court here 
against James G. Ketcham and W. H. Cook, former 
officers of the company. Bankruptcy proceedings 
against Mr. Ketcham were dismissed at the last 
term of the district court. 





Monrogr, La., Oct. 10.—H. R. Speed has been 
appointed receiver for the Younse Bros. Lumber 
Co., which operates a sawmill and general store 
at Choudrant, La. The company’s assets are re- 
ported at $100,000. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 10.—A novel question of 
law, involving interpretation of the State employ- 
ers’ liability act, was answered by the decision of 
the Louisiana supreme court last week in a case 
carried up on appeal by the Big Pine Lumber Co. 
It appears that one of the company’s employees 
was cutting timber in the woods when a thunder- 
storm broke. Lightning struck a tree which he 
was felling, causing his death. His widow sued to 
recover under the terms of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act. The defendant company, contend- 
ing that the death was due to natural forces be- 








yond human control, disclaimed responsibility 
therefor. The lower court held that the widow 
was entitled to compensation and gave judgment 
in her favor for $4,058. On appeal the State su- 
preme court has sustained the decision. ‘This is 
said to be the first time this particular question 
has been finally adjudicated by Louisiana’s supreme 
court since the employers’ liability law was passed. 
In effect the decision gives employees very broad 
protection under the act, attorneys point out. 


HYMENEAL 


NORMAN-HOLCOMB. M. C. Norman, a lum- 
berman of Mount Sterling, Ky., connected with 
the Mt. Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., and Miss 
Maggie Holcomb, of Whitesburg, Ky., were 
married at Hazard, Ky., on Sept. 30. The mar- 
riage was somewhat of a surprise to the friends 
of the young people as only a few invited guests 
were present at the ceremony. 


THE NEW Baptist CHURCH at Shreveport, 
La., recently completed at a cost of $500,000, 
is the first church in the world to establish 
its own radio broadcasting station. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOCDS 




















The decrease in stocks is maintaining market stability. This week there were no price changes, except in FAS and dried white maple. Cur- 
rent quotations f.o.b. Michigan mill points are: 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $ com. 
Bass woop— Sorr ELM— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 45. 00@ 50.00 $25.00@27.00 $18. 00@20.00 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 20.00@22.00 | 1074  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 B5. 00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 20.00@22.00 12/4 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 16/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  90.00@ 95.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... 
10/4  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 Seem Snot 
BEECH— 4/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
5/8 2 common and better 32.00@35.00 ©12.00@14.00 5/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00  50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 
4/4 60.00 65. 00 45.00@ 50.00 385.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00 .00 33.00@35. 2 15.00@17.00 
5/4  65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4  95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 10/4 100.00@105.00 0.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 18.00@20.00 
8/4 15.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 | 1274 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 
BIRCH— 14/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... 
4/4 115.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 45.00@ 50.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 | 16/4 180.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 95.00@ 100.00 48.00@650.00 .....@.... 
5/4 120.00@1i25.00 95.00@100.00 50.00@ 55.00 26.00@28.00 18-00@ 18.00 Sort MaPLe— 
6/4 120.00@125.00  95.00@100.00 55.00@ 60.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 4/4  10.00@ 75.00 50. 00 55. 99 35. Seow s 40. 90 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 5/4 75.00@ 80.00 60. 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 
10/4  125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 6/4  80.00@ 35.00 Hy $0 65. 00 45: 00 60. 00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 
12/4  130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 
16/4  140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00  80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 SeDscowe aan Ren ren ane 
Sort ELm— 4/4  95.00@105.00 65.00@ 80.00 .....@.... ~ 
4/4 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 18.00@20.00 5/4 100.00@110.00 O00 SEi00. 6.00 @icees ve -@ sore 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00  50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 19.00@21.00 6/4  105.00@115.00 75.00@ 90.00 .....@..... heaked 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 650.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 19.00@21.00 8/4 120.00@135.00 90.00@105.00 .....@..... ei Oe 
The market continues strong, present quotations f.o.b. Wis consin mill points being: 
‘ Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No. 3com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2com. No.3 com. 
sSH— = 
4/4 ; *. y+ oy 4 $ ~ 4 oe. 00 $ M9 ee 55.00 oe. s0@ 00.00 1 00@17.00 "a Mee 00 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 30.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 
5/4 5.00 55.00@ 60.00 00@32.00 16.00@18.00 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 30.00@35.00 12. 2.00 14.00 
8/4  90.00@ 95.00 75.00 0 
6/4 105.00@118.00 85.00 90.00, 85.000 60.00 30.00 32.00 16.00 18.00 | 10/4  95.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 nse 
8/4 110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00" 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 | 49/4  100.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00 40.00@45.00 
Bass woop— Sorr MAaPLE— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60. 00@ 65.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $26.00@30.00 $18.00@20.00 ’ 
5/4 ~ 80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00  50.00@ 55.00 28,00@32.00 22.00@24.00 | 4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $ 35.00@ 40.00 $18.00@22.00 $11.00@13.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 22. x ; 
6/4  85.00@ 90.00 65,00 70.00 655.00@ 60.00 28.00@32.00 apes Ue 6/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 13.00@15.00 
8/4 90.00@ 96.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@85.00 22.00@24.00 | g74 —85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 13.00@15.00 
BircH— OaKkK— 
4/4 $110.00@120.00 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $22.00@25.00 $11.00@13.00 |* 4/4 $110.00@115.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $28.00@30.00 $11.00@13.00 
5/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 55.00@ 60.00 25.00@28.00 13.00@15.00 5/4 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00  60.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 13.00@15.00 
6/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00  60.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 13.00@15.00 6/4  120.00@125.00 100.00108.00 65.00@ 70.00 36.00@38.00 13.00@15.00 
8/4  120.00@130.00 95.00@100.00  65.00@ 70.00 32.00@35.00 _ we 15.00 8/4  125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 13.00@15.00 
10/4  125.00@135.00 105.00@110.00  90.00@ 95.00 45.00@50.00 “@ race Hautoce, No. 1 £1815 
12/4  130.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 45.00@50.00 < ie o- “ en 1° 18-20" 
Sorr ELm— 2x 4”  $383.00@35.00 $33.00@35.00 $31.00@33.00 $33.00@35.00 $37. 50@30. 50 
4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $22.00@24.00 $15.00@17.00 | 2x 6”  28.50@30.50  29.50@31.50  29.50@31.50  32.00@34.00 50@38.50 
5/4 = =75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 16.00@18.00 | 2x 8”  32.00@34.00  32.00@34.00  30.00@32.00  32.00@34.00 36. :50@38.50 
6/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 16.00@18.00 | 2x10” 30.00@32.00  31.00@33.00 31.00@33.00 38.00@988.00 36.50@38.50 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 wp = 00 | 2x12”  31.00@33.00  32.00@34.00  32.00@34.00  34.00@36.00 37.50@39.50 
10/4  100.00@105.00 .00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... She. 5 Miesenens ened. ies 
12/4 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... . ~ ae ‘ati 19-90" 8016" 
Rock ELM— ’ 
” } y 3 .00@32.00 $33.50@35.50 20.00@81. 00 
4/4 $85.00 15.00... ..Quoes-. $ 40.00@ 45.00 $20.00@22.00 $14.00@16.00 | 1X g, 27-20 28.00 $26.00 an Oe eae or 00 "seo garco  °31:0033.00 
5/4 0.00 80. 00 woes DMiceees 45.00 50.00 25.00 27.00 15.00@17.00 1x g” 30 50 32 50 31. 50 ss. 50 33.00 35.00 36.50 38.50 sees 34.00 
6/4 75:00 BOAO | cba | SSSA 50.00 55.00 25.00@27.00 15. 00@17. 00 1x10” 31.50 33.50 32.50@ 34.50 34.00@36.00 37.50@39.50 33.00 35.00 
aa wi.008 oe sete 3 seeeee ee 44 se nee - 00@17.00 | 1x12”  32.50@34.50  33.50@35.50 35.00@37.00  38.50@40.50  34.00@36.00 
oe oe i ‘ 4 a a. From prices of No. 1 dimension or boards, for merchantable deduct $2; 
12/4  85.00@ 95.00 ......@...... 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 lense tae Te, § daduet (4. bad for Gate eS eet 
HarD MAPLE— For ehiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $30.00@35.00 $10.00@12.00 No. 3 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $16; 1x4” and 
5/4  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00  50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 | wider, 315, 50 to $16.50. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 9.—The following are St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods f.o.b. St. Louis: 
average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for oak — pias 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 . 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 
. 30: : UARTERED RED OAK— 
flooring during the week ended Sept. 30 RAS ae og 110 $110 115 5 st10@i1s — es csciunadn snenmaets $1950 195 
t8x1%” axe" 18x2%" %x1%” %x2” 4 No. 1 com..... St 60 aa 67 
Clr. gtd. wht.$142.63 §...... $145,61 $104.25 $108.95 wedi 88 2G 45 8a 50 No. 2 com... 38 48@ 51 55@ 58 
Sel. qtd. w&r 97.09 ...... 67.50 — red, S.N.D.: PLAIN WHITE OAK— 
Cir. pln. wht. 97.18 2.0... 104.02 71.32 71.60 FAS .....+. $ 55@ 57 $ 58@ 60 $ 60@ 62 5 $125@135 
Clr. pln. red. 93.25 99.65 66.84 68.33 No. 1c FAS ......+-; $105@110 $115@125 $125 
Sel. pln. wht. ...... 92.54 57.24 58.56 BEL. cadeianrs 46@ 48 47@ 50 50@ 52 No. 1 com. and 8@ 71 
Sel. pln. red. 81.28 89.77 54.81 55.92 No. 2 com 27@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 382 + se eeeees oo 4 3 s bo 46 
No. 1 com... 56. 48 63. 55 39.01 38.71 Plain red: No. 2 com..... 2 bbe 24 
No. 2 com. 19.29 23.94 oaee er AS $100 105 $110 $105 110 No. 3 COM... 18 22 2 
No. 1 com... $08 62 62@ 65 ae 72 Sound wormy.. 34@ 36 39@ 41 41@ 43 
M APLE FLOORING No. 2 com $00 382 34@ 36 42@ 44 | PLAIN RED OaAK— 
Plain sap: FAs +... “gq 8105@110 $1138@118 $125@128 
; Current prices on maple flooring, f. 0. b. Cad- gl pel eeee e 4 $ ot rr $5 20 44 ri ; peer tipege 55@ 58 61@ 66 68@ z 
illac, Mich., basis: No. 2 com... 21@ 22 238@ 24 23@ 25 ‘ No. 2 com..... 34@ 36 37 42@ 
Face— Clear No.1 Factory | Corronwoop— waa 
3/8 x1 % & 9” ot bbe $ 65.00 $50.00 re gl eee eeweee S ° $ = eee eee Iron £ ef i eee a a at = $130@ 108 
SB/2OK195” .......6:005 90.00 78.00 25.00 aoe cee aa? ag be * agehcle 5@ 6% 
ed FOO RG ean 90.00 80.00 33.00 No. 2 com..... 82 34 34 36 ee eee INO. 1 COR s i206 54 56 59 61 6 35 
NED Sin ctexsats 95.00 85.00 35.00 | Quarrerep WHITE OaK— Ko fem ¢.. Bee SES 2a 
|| Seen oeS 85.00 75.00 40.00 PAS ss iseccugs $125@130 $135@145 $145@150 ao: acai 
tg | (ei ie 100.00 90.00 40.00 No. 1 com. and Sorr MAPLE— 
KBIE Ys. Vinee ses e 95.00 85.00 45.00 Sp pete 65@ 70 75@ 80 90@ 95 Log run...... $38 $42.50 $50 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 10.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 





4/4 5/446/4 8/4 


VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 10.—The following are 
today’s average prices on southern Mississippi 
Valley hardwoods f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

GumM— 





pa a Qtrd. red FAS. $120@125 $130 140 $140@150 
Se Ee Ree We, e003 $120@125 $125@130 $125@130 | Bird. red FAS 105Q110 1209130 1254180 
ee $140@150 $150@160 $160 170 No. 1 com..... 70@ 75 36 80 75@ 80 Plain red No. 
Selects ....... 7. - _ - 115@120 No. 8 com..... 18@ 20 20 20@ 21 GUM ons < c's 60@ 65 75@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com..... 85@ 90 - wormy and Sap boxboards, 
No. 2 com..... 58@ 63 No. 2 com. 30@ 32 32@ 35 35@ 38 18 to 177... 55@ 60 ...@-... ea 
Sound wormy. 60@ 65 Sa. wey and Sap FAS, 6” & Z or 
0 com. WORE ina anitee 49 52 5a 55 - 5 
Quanreney Rep Oax— and better... 35@ 38 42@ 44 42@44| sap No.icom. 394 38. 37@ 40° S10 Sa 
FAS .....66-- er ° MAPLE— Sap No.2 com. 238@ 25 2 26 24@ 26 
zo : ae = *. @ FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 90@100 $ 95@105 Cre Oo wer.8 50@ 55 $ 55@ 60 ...@. 
No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 65@ 75 T0@ 80 Ne. “bcos... |; 40@ 42 44@ 46 @.. 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OakK— No. 2 com..... 32@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 No. 2 com..... 33@ 36 35@ 38 ...@.. 
Boxboards 
Cee ee ae 125 $125 180 $180@135 | Birca— hes . . 
Selects... 2.2: 95° 90@ 95 | FAS ......... $110@120 $115@125 $120@125 7. Eee ee 
Ho. 3 COM...+- 73 13@ 78 | 15@ 80 No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 we Pape igs ate 
No. 2 com..... 47 43@ 48 45@ 50 | No.2 com..... BO 666. 266 | “Ya Ver oo . 
sc dpkaee $125@130 $130@135 $135@140 
No. 3 com..... 22 25 28 28 32 
Sound wormy.. 47 655@ 60 55@ 60 | BEECH— ag ig! pad esa 0 0g 73 = = 
PoPLAR— | aang 0G 48 ta ng s $ ig ss No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 47@ 52 52@ 57 
a $115@120 $120@125 $122@130 | No. 2 com..... 25@ 30 30@ 35 30@ 35 | QUAKETRED Rep Oet0@125 ...@... ...@. 
Sets ns... 85@ 90 90@ 95 95@100 | VHI7# AsH— ae cess: 2 oe 
He ion... 60@ 65 65@ 70 67@ 72 Bsc ainuwae $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 No. 2 com..... 38@ 43 ...@. --@.. 
No.2 com. A.. 37@ 40 40@ 45 40@ 45 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 | PLAIN WHITE AND a Oak— q 
No. 2 com. B.. 26 28 27 80 27 80 Na 2 GO cccc 32 35 40 42 42 45 | 2. Rae FOG as us 120 91206 35 
Biel and wie, Hicxon— a eet eet 
No.1, 18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 Re . $110@120 $110@120 No. 2 com..... 35@ 38 41 40@ 43 
Boxboards No. 1 com..... @::: 0g 80 70@ 80 No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 33 25 25@ 28 
18 to 17”... 116@120 ...@... ...@... No. 2 com..... ... +» 85@ 40 35 —veEny.... BES BE seo 
Basswoop— WaLNuT— 2 a $ 25@100 $100@105 $105@110 
RPI: $240@250 $250@260 $260@270 Saps & selects. 75 80 85@ 90 
een x 80 85 £ 85 95 $ 95@300 MD: cic neds 155@160 175@180 180@185 No. 1 com..... 58 38 ot 63@ 68 
No. 1 com..... 55 55@ 6u No. 1 com . 110@115 120@125 125 130 No. 2 com. A 330 36 Be 38 38@ 40 
No. 2 com..... 33 34 He 42 40@ 4h No. 2 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 25@ 28 28@ 30 
The following are the prevailing redwood 
PP oc Poggccos Ai current f. o. b. Chicago | YELLOW salaiatamine: © eniets nae prices, f.0.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allow- 
; ee 90@ 95 $1 ance): 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— Regt taeenaes > Bie OP, Be Bevel Siding, Ye-Inch, $1S2E 
New Grades lear. $6 Aq, “BR” 
Factory No. 1 shop “er a 47 50 60 65 68 15 3’-7’ 8-20’ 3’-7" 8’-20’ 3’-20’ 
Fac Random Widths— PT Oe $34.25 $44.25 $30.25 $40.25 25 
Tank FAS eck No. 1 com..... 32 40 42 PRE 86.25 46.25 84.25 44.25 88.25 
4/4 ...$118.50 $106.50 : ve 0 sie $0 $9. 30 soe 50 No. 2 com..... 25 28 30 OW cncutniaed 35.25 45.25 38.25 48.25 87.25 
5/4 ... 123.50 111.50 86.50 58.50 32.50 28.50 No. 1com. No. 2 com. Not less than 10 percent of 8’ to 7’; remainder, 
6/4 126.50 114.50 89. Be 61.50 31.50 28.50 | 1x 6 & 8” Te CTC CTO OC - $38 $30 8’ and longer. 
/ * 135. 25 122.25 97.25 $3. 2s Soe: - Sees lS Ee ccckcecsanckecedaka 47 38 For specified lengths, add $2; no charge for elim- 
w/t - HE 128-28 10898 1628 2 sein imSpecial patterns, add $4, 
eee ° le . eM ceeee secee peciai patterns, a 
16/4 ..< 146.26 183.26 105,46 SO25 «..6. ccse- St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9.—The following are cur- Bungalow Siding, $1S2E 
aie ; ms she rent quotations on cypress f.o. b. St. Louis: Oy. Nag 
O. oO. o. TET 8’-20' 3’-7’ 8-20” 
t- Oe GP oica cs centedte.iesl $51.50 $36.50 $31.50 jg gl RED CYPRESS— 4x 8” Ee oe $45.25 $48.25 $43.25 $46.25 
Pinte, Siev Mende Loney to Qasr clLLLIIL 622345825 (B0.38 
Cir-heart| A C D ra 10” 54.25 57.25 52 25 
lx 4 to Pe $108. 00 $ 98.00 $90.00 $80.00 $62.00 Factory = ie 68.75 71.75 66.75 69.75 
1x 2 to 1 Tank Selects Shop Box a a ab 70.25 78.75 68.75 71.75 
spe. widths 108.00 98.00 90.00 80.00 62.00 | 4/4 ............. $121.75 $73.75 $43.75 $26.75 | stxaa” 1211'222! 72°75 15:75 70.75 73.75 
i>) 115.00 106.00 98.00 88.00 69.00 LC FRR RIE 126.75 83.75 55.75 29.75 For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 
ea eshte Neco ant Seana) fe cake | Sk osc et SEES GEIS 808 | - Bout betarnn ada 
or a or and *—” BFade, | S/E ccccccccccces f ; ™ 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 10/4 siohsteaaatea 142-75 104.75 74.75. RRR SEs Se gS Say S| S08: Be 
oe ee 16/4- ....-0-s-0-52. 147.98 100.16 7 cocee | A, I 2 ee 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 PCCM TANGO SIE ciccinciacteaucrdesnsceve $23.75 $42.50 $52.50 $52.50 $45.50 $75.00 $73.00 $77.00 $81. 


FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4...$110.00 $90.00 $57.00 $52.00 $37.00 


5/4... 115.00 95.00 67.00 52.00 37.00 
6/4... 115.00 95.00 67.00 52.00 37.00 
8/4. 20.00 100. be 77.00 54.00 39.00 
10/4... 130.00 90. 80.00 54.00 39.00 
12/4... 130.00 90. 80 — 54.00 39.00 
oa 
1x6,8&10” 1x12” 1” random 
No. 1 common..... . $50. 00 $55.00 Pore 
No. 2 common....... 36.50 CM | rere 
WOGM  svigasacdznencc uses dave $29.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory 


No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4 ....$ 95.00 $77.00 $47. bo $35.00 $29.00 


5/4 .... 105.00 84.00 62.00 37.00 31.00 
6/4 .... 105.00 84.00 62.00 37.00 31.00 
8/4 . 110.00 90. os 70.00 40.00 35.00 
oards 

1x6” ee 1x10” ty 1” rand. 
No. 1 common. .$39.00 $39.00 $40.00 ees eta 
No. 2 common.. 32.00 32.00 33.00 36.00 ..... 
POCW. cicascicd «dnd, ceevs seeeh. ose $24.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 10.—The following are 
average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 
Selects ry: 
1 Se Eee ee ee $74.00 $44. 0 
Finish—SiS or S2S 


— 
1x4 to 12” 


incld, $28.. $1005 50 $96. 50 $90. 50 $78. 50 $60. 50 
Common Grades, Rough 


= No. 1 No. 2 No. $ 
ee SS ee $43.00 $31.00 $25.00 





Finish, SiS or S2S 


bem? Heart A B 
1x4—10” - Pe * Le * $ fo oe $ {8.00 .00 $60. 00 
Tee «éesandc 7.00 
MEE usteeus es 136. 00 16. 00 108.0 105 00 sere 
SMM sacmesad 136.00 126.00 118. 00 pt ee 
Common Grades, Rough 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Do! LL CCRC CECT CECT TT eT $48.75 $33.75 $28.25 
EMER. vakisdiciecns cageuaecs 55.75 38.75 28.25 


Flooring, Ceiling, Shiplap, Drop Siding 


A B C  Cé@Btr. D 
1x4, 6 & 8”..$105.50 $88.50 $79.50 $84.50 $61.50 
x4 & 6” bev Vv. 

hr 49.00 44.50 39.50 ..... 28.00 
Bungalow bev- 
eled siding, 
from 14x8 

& 10” stock Gy) a! ee SO4O cence 


No. 1 Bs se tory Pickets 
“ay 1%x1\%” 1x3” 


We Mc hatadgenwaaesedts 38.25 $45.50 
- neiurdawxcnddehes 38 50 43.75 52.00 
Panel Stock, 8” and Wider 
3” 1 ” ” 4%” 
$45.25 $53.00 $68.00 $84.75 
Lath 
PEGE (Madina dio eherdl ada ccukeestdwdes $8.95 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 
$115 


MES a6 éomdeeeamweee $85 $90 $90 $100 
reer 75 82 82 87 92 
Eee © MNO cccccves 45 60 60 70 75 
No. 1 common...... 34 35 35 35 wat 
No, 2 common...... 25 27 27 28 
Boards 
ine” Ol ine?) ie” ini 
No. 1 common....... $40.00 $40.00 $41.00 $49.00 
No. 2 common....... 28.00 31.00 32.00 34.00 
Peck 
SB CRN ooo a Bic dee QU GU eee wcKecdennuen $20.00 





1-Inch Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 


7———Clear———_, Suan 6.8 wae 

’ y%’ 5’-7’ 8’-20/ 3’-4%’ 5’~-7’ 8’-20’ 

BY wccccce $47.50 $57.50 $88.50 1 50 $52.50 $83.50 
W .ccccee 47.50 57.50 90.50 42.50 52.50 85.50 
BY .wcccee 49.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 87.50 
OF ncccce 49.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 87.50 
8” to 6”.. 47.50 57.50 ..... 42.50 52.50 ...?. 
BY .wcccee 59.50 69.50 92.50 by Hq 64.50 87.50 
| Marie 70.50 80.50 93.50 75.50 88.50 
IBF ccccece 72.50 — 96.50 ot. Bo — 91.50 
4° to 12%. .ecce 92.50 87.50 


For specified lengths, add $2; no charge tor elimi- 
nation of 8’ to 

For vertical a clear, 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10; 
8”, 10” and 12”, add $15. 

m For 22’ and 24’, add $6 to 8’-20’; 26’-32’, add 


Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, Random, 8’-20’ 


id 14%-1%” 2” 3” 
BA” wncccccccce $112.50 $119.5 $117.50 $122.00 
TOY wcccccccece 117.50 124.50 122.50 127.00 
18” .wcccccccce 122.50 129.50 127.50 182.00 
Fe” ccccccescoe 127.50 134.50 132.50 137.00 
BEF: wnccccccces 132.50 139.50 137.50 142.00 
; Ma 137.50 144.50 142.50 147.00 
DE secveteceee 142.50 149.50 147.50 152.00 
ST cccceeccves 147.50 154.50 152.50 157.00 
BO” wncccccccce 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 


For 84S, add $2. 
For 8’-16’ random, add $5; not furnished in 
specified lengths. 


Thin Finish, S2S, 8’ to 16’ 
1 


” ” 56” 
BY ccvccccccccs $63.50 $76.25 $61.75 $74.00 
A” nccccccccccs 64.75 77.75 63. 75.50 
OF cadcccescces 79.25 65.50 78.50 
OS ccccenccvecs 66.00 79.25 64.25 77.00 
BY wcccccccccce 66.00 79.25 65.50 78.50 
TO ccccccdnecss 66.75 80.00 66.00 79.25 
TB? gcccccccccee 68.75 82.25 68.00 81.50 
Grete” cw cccdcces 66.25 79.25 65.00 77.15 


Trimmings, S's to 7’, and what “A” develops, 
shipped at $1.50 lese. 
For 14” and ~K -— add $5 for every 2” above 12”. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 9.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory poe the two weeks ended Sept. 30: 




































































































Week ended— Sept. 30 Sept. 23 Week ended— Sept. 30 Sept. 23 Week ended— Sept. 30 Sept. 23 Week ended— Sept. 30 Sept. 23 
oe 1x4 B&b ahi 47.00 44.00 | B&bett nina Other grades gare 
x etter : k etter— | ag 
1x4 pereier «5 ar! /_ 4 No. 1 com.... 40.00 38.00 1x 6 to 12 Finish... 52.00 1x 6 He, 5 tam pes 18.95 
NO. tees No. 2 com.... WO. ssaon S58 Seer ee csante A gece ee eee ; 
Bo. 8 Soo « tf 4 1675 $ex3Y% B&better 35.00 39.66 1x10 D48 aaa 33.00 ; 1x 6 a4 on. 3 15.50 
1x3 Rabetter rift: ..... 77.60 No. 2com.... 15.00 1613 | 1x 6 to 12 Rowgh:..... 48.00 | 1x 8 No. 3 com. and cee 
ift ...... sees 5 Wx3% B&better .... 27.50 27.08 | 5/4x 6 D48 ........ 4.00 52.00 cul Bess coeee -00 
5/4x3 -"" sap edge ae No. 1 com.... 22.85 22.57 | 5/4x 8 D48 ........ | Bee oo oo a 
ee 6.50 No. 2 com.... 11.50 11.72 | 5/4x12 D48 ........ ee dete cia eae 4 oo) 
ap nee 75:00 Partition 5/4x 5 to 12 D48......... 52.00 x 0. eam. an 18.00 
C sap edge sail 1x4 No. 1 com......... 43.00 No. 1 common— 1x12 No. 3 Som and ei 
oS arr 56. Sidin ‘ 5 pe _ SPS .00 
B&btr. sap flat..... 58.00 | 1x6” Novelty— - iz 5 as Saas elo ; ot Ix 5 and. ‘up No, 3 
No. 1 com, sap No. 1 com........ 39.91 37.40 ix 6 M48 ....c..: ; 38.00 com. D48........ 16.00 
eons ekex dutis 46.00 No. 2 com........ 22.67 22.42 oe cc 44.25 4” mill run ..... 2150 ..... 
1x3 Rabetter .... 55.85 55.97 | 1x6” Bevel— o60 O08 ..... >. SOMO ace Shingles 
No. 1 com.... 43.78 44.80 Sg fee 21.50 1x 6 to 12 D48._: : 31.00 : 
No. 2 com. ht. Me 2 com... 850 5/dx 5 to 12 D48 coer ce eee 38°00 4x18 No. Cc eer 4.30 
"8 Agents Ro 20.00 sal dean oY aa ae é 5/ KS 00 Fe OG sss. ices 5 4x18 No. 2 pine...... 1.75 2.00 
No. 2. com.... 17-17 17/81 B&better ........ 27.00 34.00 | No. 2 common— No. 2 cypress... 1.75 ..... 
No. 3 and cull..... 10.37 No. 1 com........ 22.00 21,27 1x 5 D48 ........ 27.00 21.00 4’ Lath 
No: 2 COM; os coc..s 10.75 9.59 1x 6 D48 ........ 21.74 23.66 | No.1 std. kiln dried.. 4.50 5.42 
Roofers ition 1x 8 DAs Sara 23.00 25.46 No. 1 std. air dried... 00 Power 
: . — ; x Shiplap «..'.«. CE0e | Seous SR Oo re 4.0 3.50 
1x6 No. 2 com... . 22.00 23.48 oS Das ‘ines, nina jxi9 D4s cerakmae’ 23.00 23.00 No. | --ppeoqeeerre POO Sen 
f 'o & COM. we + eevee ”o. DP DZD eeoeeveee & Dae ~ @5 08 s0 ee ° ° ; 
1x8 No. 2 com.... 22.00 22.00 1x 5 to 12 Finish....... 60. x3 Kiln dried Gea Seca Soleph vee ae "6.50 
No. 3 com.... ..+-- 16.00 Oe © Oe ccna de bas P80 ocean TOUGR oink s coewe 23.00 | No.2 cypress ........ mee) ween. 
The following f. 0. b. mill prices are taken from sales during the week ended Oct. 7 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan Bir- Hat- Kar Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alez- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- gas Alez- ming- ties- 8as 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La, Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Fencing, S818 Dimension, 818S1E 
1x3” EG Babetter erry 74.62 ..... %7.88 76:06 7, oO. a (all lengths)— Nov 2, 2210", 20" cccces ne ts cose 27:80 
peel Fe 60.00 67.50 64.25 se tteseerecededes SOB aevos gets 19% 54.0 2600 24.75 27.16 
D peeiieee rereranss 61.96 1x6" sta so nae vetesie 17.87 19.50 19.32 16" PIC wecas <ecee S260 S061 
Jo. 1 cecece ee ie HOD: scenes csenes R&20" 28.50 ..... 23.37 3000 
FG Bé&better ..... 57.19 57.50 60.24 57.74 ao 0’to20’ ae ae 00 3). 
D cgceeceoeens vetee serve gatas 49.29 Boards, S1S or S28 9x12", =. Rete 26.00 ee — BA's 
O- 1 resvccces ‘60 wnxee Te ehh eee : 
No. 2 1....--.- ""* 35547 By'08 9544 | No.1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’ . 36.00 w.. 85.98 18&20" 2 oo oe 
1x4” EG B&better ar 70.00 ..... 72.00 Hy 55 ae rg ne ee sees gies 37.00 a 10’to20’ “9 21.00 ..... 33.45 
Co veeeveseeeee senes ie: a “2 ee ar Reeth laamatias! — “Seivortaennbocs a 
FG B&better 1.” 52°72 50.27 51.43 1x12”, 14 and 16’ .... 46.33 amy 2 Ag: BRNO oo siisishdie A's kaw: ARCA se 
 gepppkerphbee ry wan, 42.04 Other lengths ....... Apes 45.00 47.49 DEIOY fchc cn celeste cee ete 
oO” 
No. 2 LILI] S888 46567 20.46 36:83 | No- 2 Call 10 to 207)— pant AG nth gheaneliaes: 5 
ssthcene See paren eyes ee as eevee 1x6, to 12” .......... ints 25.25 27.00 ..... Longleaf Timbers 
m > pMheoccevser ree fe 9 € fr 
No 2 GM... 24:00 24.00 pitt tee eee eee eens 24.00 22.00 25.31 24.06 No. 1 Sq.E&S, S4S, 20’ and under— 
No. 2, CM pe 1210 auticuniecenna aa 26.00 ..... 24.00 26.34 3” 
“= ¢ : eee eters ’ ERE2” Lccoscevotseres Os ST4t° SBR B60 27:76 ‘ ‘ 
Ceiling No. 8 (all lengths)— s 
x4" Badetter ee. — bye) = I COiTR” ks savcesce supine 19.42 eee si 
Evthonschewtre oa fone f nae'e-6 6 ees-a nonin, MEO 19.67 20.68 
5% x4” Babetter auase an 42:47 2...) 45.00 42:90 Sena ens beeseweetys 20.00 20.00 21.19 Shortleaf Timbers 
aesdoudbtek aig 86.00 39.86 87.48 1x12” ................ 20.51 18.93 21.02 No.1, S48, 20’ and under— 
NO, 8 o.ccessceee : f t : D Moke rerswepnengees gions 25.25 
%x4 Daveiter 0.02" sees peo reed Mina tere = pole RORTEee paereierReIO oS este) sated 26. ee 
MG! B. .cvees paises seeee 24.50 | No. 2, 1x6” ............ 25.00 
Drop Siding 
Shiplap 
1x4 or 6” B&better cove A705 oo 41.36 47.04 
IND Ds eniesseaa ae 39.25 ..... r 5 No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’ 85. p 
MAIR: asccbonincis.s 28.50 26.00 28.11 28.49 tx10", 14'& 16° aan 37.00 soso 
Not B* vcocaketoas noes 1098 ISBT “i066 No. 2 2 (10 to 207)— 
sekenegtant eins 25.93 21.00 24.51 25.68 
Silda dint Finish | aoe sili vee 23.00 24.06 26.00 
SOO BO IR! Sisivdes se oti ORBIOD: -xsi<s re No. 3 (all lengths)— 
1x6” °....... sees ceeee 56.00 54.00 Ti eae 20.01 20.73 Car Decking 
1x8” so" seve oa 7 WON ine vkknadiaenns 19.67 20.46 | No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 34.25 
1x12”. ian 66.00 63.00 ~~ ee 88.25 
1%x4 to 12” ahem wows 64.00 Dimensicn, SISIE 
1% and 2x4 to 12”... 63.00 aes . iid stiaiiitaie Car Sills 
B&better Surfaced— No 1, ox 6” ra 31.00 ane 31.32 8”, 34 to 36’ 
1x4” 54.338 57.00 54.97 12’ oPenee 30.00 27.71 80.79 g 7’ xa, Te Aa teal le 38.00 
fee NE ae Boal 5617 16" ett 29.87 sornq BES2 | sb to4O IIE INI Ine ga'eo 
PF a4 6 “ oe. ‘ 2s < ~ - , 
Ix and 4072220000011 61:78 OhTt 6425 ox gr, 10,0020". 38.55 ee es oe 
1x12” ...... pebedinener 60.97 : 64.15 64.17 ied “Bae 22 or Car Framing 
1% x4, temae? ast .f02 66.15 566 70.45 ae wets pil a5.08 37-20 | or funder, 20° 4, under _— 
53/4x8" ecoeeceevrecenecee eves . 67.00 eeoee 18&20’ 30.50 27.50 27.95 10” & over, 20' & under 40.00 
5/4x5" & “10” a ee ‘4 70.00 ts - 10’ to20’ 30.67 26.07 29.15 
5/4x12” ..........000 (  oxsen ax 8", 10° ...... aie 27.00 29.00 Stringers 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... eres - Ranma Sr bD sone | once, Hitt» Tx16 & ex16"— 
C Surfaceda— 18&20° 34.00 29.48 33.85 SO DO  o55460 nese cee 55.00 
” "'to2z0’ : 
1x4” hows basseelaxe . 49.00 2x10”, a ite ones 4h of 23-35 Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
Bee serhe tse eeregrns ‘ 49:00 BP wixegs 2884 28.98 29.78 | No. 1 Sa.E&S ........ 22.50 coc 
1x5 pnd io” a 55.50 16) gett 28.72 40 31.19 
%x4 to 12”.......... 51.29 8&2 82.4: : 33.95 
10’to20’ 315 5 
ao serve, Heit’) gran 840 883 | CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 
WB spc 31.75 2838 32. : 
B&better— ; ; , » eens 32.00 28 38 rye Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 10.—The following are 
4 and ae carb atieie ceeds 63.20 64.50 64.62 18620" 32.00 33.07 35.26 average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 
reese ss cab 2. . 58. oO 34.§ a gs 34.5 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 10" tenes 29.00 26.25 39.45 Rules of March 18, 1922 
Ore. tee 27. 
B&better— —_— BO niece 34°36 sits Beas Shingles 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”.... 86.75 nes ** sees 81.70 | .., fag eas Economies 
sii an 0", IB ene: 25.07 asi 2418 | Geo c2cISEaas 38—Ot«' 
ae ae 36.00 w+ 85.14 sansa’! Saat "Gees dees | geicct ore tt tte: 668 43 368 
me E> Ali ee] + Se Me 10"to20’ ace ised Size Sete at a eee Gs 6.68 4.93 3.68 
a 2x 8”, 12’ ...... See uss 27, 
2 aes ete a ei ee AE BEE |e, oppo? dh Ato 
pe re ees ; 7. 32 ‘f &20’ .. 26.67 27.75 25.90 29.92 0. -foot No. 2, 4-foot No. 8, 4-feot 
x 22.57 27.00 23.29 24.23 10’to20’ | 26.00 20.50 24.97 29.70 $9.05 $6.85 $1.53 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended O 
Flooring 











ct. 8: 


Ceiling and Partition 











niin sit _ — atte ae 7 A i ee ara” ? rt %” a 
i de eR er een Meee ** $70.00 ” cuccae dite, ‘ oa 4 1 Clg Cl 
B&better 22.2227 °7""" "80.08 "68°00 1XA” oe eeeeeeceeeeseeceees $60.00 $54.00 | 12, 14, 10, Ya 12, 14, 10, 18, B&better = mrs %0 $40. 15 $49. 50 51 as 
“6p? ** 67.75 tee: Ng ; Sat hecenceseseses 67.00 60.00 16 $: ° s 16, 950 00 37.50 9.25 0.00 46.25 
Biaaiie oe eee Sea SRS 4G Mie, NOs Ee oticcdeveuenues 71.00 66.00 | $30.00 52.00 x 4” 27.25 k “AE ae oe : : 
ee eA TA ESONEOORO NPR “* @0.25 | 1%, 1%, 2°24 to 8"........ 73.50  ** | 25.25 27.50 2x 6" 23.50 25.00 Ga# hiss ee Stas 8 2735 
Flat. grain— 134, 134, 2°x5, 10; 12”..... 75.00 + 29.50 31.50 2x 8” 27.00 29.25 Lath 
B&better ............5.. 57.50 52.50 Se ee ee SS Ue o.1 No. 
No. PN sr Die Cee e 44.50 44.2% Fencing and Boards 31.50 9 82.25 2x12” 20.00 © SEO) 9st —4" oo. cc ccccccces 38. 50 $5. 8 
MO Be a ideesasinccvascs Gee Se M y j 
me hae 1x 4” $3225 $18/50 $15.00 S2S&CM—Shiplap Moldings 
Casing and Base RON tet fo eceas. 36.25 24.25 19.25 No.1 No.2 No.3 | 156 and under........ 28 percent discount 
B&better 1x 8” 36.25 26.00 20.75 | 1x 6” $36.00 $25.00 $19.00 | 1% and over 21 t di 
me Rie cvcveteneseee Gn 26. 2U. Wi kscctesacnaas 5. 2d. Loe = SIR SRE CUOP sc ciccceus er t 
ne hg eT OO TP ND $73.50 | ixio” LL2IIIIII! 37.50 26.25 21.00 | 1x 8” 2.22 36.50 26.75 21.00 | — i a ater 
GR AO snesinwiwed necunigescexceds 75.75 BR cn ecouwanaats Aen cee DEO AKIO. occkcceccens 36.00 27.00 21.00 **None sold. 
Norfolk, Va., Oct. 9.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 





Edge rough— No. 2 & better No. 8 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
PLE AT eater $56.50@58.50 $34.50@36.00 $24.00@25.00  $20.00@21.00 | Lath, No. 1.$6.50@ 6.90 Roofers, ay $28. 50@29. 50 D4S, 6”... .$62.00@66.00 
1 Se ere 61.00 @ 63.00 38.00 W 40,00 25.00 @ 26.00 Ey RE No. 2. 4.50@ 5.00 « 29.00@30.00 8”.... 63.50@ 68.00 
OOP cece oe eat 64.00 @67.00 40.00 @ 42.00 25.00 @ 26.00 axed owns Factory, 2”.29.00@33.00 10". 30.00 @32.00 ht pag 50Q 71. 50 
ST EO 67.00@72.00 45.00@47.00 cokes exes .@..... | Sizes, 2”... .23.00@26.00 12”. 31.00@33.00 12”. 2.00 @ 77.00 

Rough 4/4— Finished wi — 

Oe Sc eee 62.00@65.00 38.50@41.00 28.00@29.00 25.00 @ 26.00 Porton of a - — “ a _* 
10” 2": 20006 wd 4or4 : on O04 Flooring, }{x2% and 8” rift....... $80.00 @ 85.00 cen. a 
edhe tees 64.00@67.00 41.500 44.00  29.00@30.00  26.00@27.00 ; ‘a <p = 
RR ater taasgee 71.00@74.00 45.50@48.00 30.00@31.00 —27.00@28.00 2% and 3”........... 56.50@64.50 — 45.00@ 49.50 = -24.50@ 26.50 
Dark. string, Nos. 122 38.00@40,00 : Ceiling Mie tas os Eds «oo oe 35.00@36.75 26.50@27.50 15.50 @16.50 
ee eee > oe en ey een $44.50 47.00 | AE eet Se 36.50@38.50  27.50@29.50 — 16.50@17.50 
Cull red heart.......... 12.G0G E00 FT POrtitinn sei)" Wc... SSenes vccvccccs 56.50@ 64.50 45.00 @ 49.50 24.50 @26.50 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Oct. 10.—All items of northern pine are strong. No. 3 common boards have adva 
tions f.o.b. Duluth: 





nced $1, and piece stuff $2. Following are quota- 





CoMMON Boarps, RouGH— FENCING, RovgH— 0 
6’ R’ 10’ 12’ 14 & 16’ 18’ 20’ a 6’ 8’ 10, 12 & 14’ 16’ 18 & 2 , 

Be. 8, Becccnns $64.75 $66.75 $69.75 $69.75 $69.75 $72.75 $72.75 | 8" No. b..---es--eees =o = a rt se 
eee ee ae ee ee De] dee escccccccccc% Pee Sn x ee 3 

Te - y .75 3 ’ J 9. 2. » > ee . sto . . . 

No. 2, 8”...... 49.75 «51.75 54.75 BOTS BATS OBOE OoLte | | 4% Noo Lice 56.75 58.75 62.75 €8.75 bot 

ieeeeee 62.78 54.79 BT-75 87.75 54.75 59.75 61.75 Soe err ereesseets - Sa. ie pag 3035 
No. 3, 872.2111. 31:75 33.75 35.78 36°78 3B78 3e78 35.75 No. 4 aw eientiana an a len ‘ee 4”, $25.75; 6”, $27.75 

10" oes. 32.25 34.25 36.25 36.25 86.25 36.25 36.25 5” donate: aumina i a a or 

eae eee A 4. 36.75 36.75 36.75 36.75 36.75 ss ’ , 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
For No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, add $30.75; 10”, $30.75. S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1B, add $1; S4S, add $1. 
For S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50 Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
plap p, $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No 2 PIECE STuFF, $181 B— SIDING, 4 AND 6’, 4 TO 20’— 

6’ 8’ 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20° % 6” 4” . 
2x 4”....$35.50 $37.50 $39.50 $38.50 $38.50 $39.50 $41.50 $41.50 ee seaweeds - $86.50 | |  ererrerrrrrc tore $28.50 $28.50 
2x 6”... 36.50 36.50 38.50 37.50 37.50 38.50 40.50 SEGAL C  séuteacsssnewcuds -. 50.50 50.50 ee C&better... 45.50 45.50 
tie bm Ha 4 yop oat or 39.50 41.50 41.50 D akin we cdeddeawes -» 43.50 43.50 
te i 37. , E i F E 
2x12”.... 37.50 88.50 4150 41.50 41.50 hy op ap Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
arid”. .«-. 45.00 44.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 49.00 49.00 Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 
No. 2 piece —. $2 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M grades. 

or S48, add $1.50 Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
Pa a ig rigger [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
tab. mii and te. Chicago shop prices: Seattle, Wash., Oct. 11.—The following prices Portland, Ore., Oct. 10.—Fir prices today f.o.b. 
No.2 No.3 = for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported mill are as follows: 
; > oday: 
: com. com. 
1x 4", 10 to 167. ences eceeeeeees $36.00 $19.00 a Pre- Vertical Grain Flooring 
moy 8 Ge 16", 16.1016" oc sccncs 37.00 22.50 ig ow vailing ” 
ix12”’ 10 to'16".. se Raabe 36.00 23:50 Price Price Price | 4” NO: 3 Glear 22ooonccccccc Lo 
1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’.......... 38.50 24.00 Flooring PW CE Sec ltubesvndinntbecessccens 43.00 
= — 1x4” No. : o~ a eee $51.00 $49.00 $49.00 1x3 and 14%x4” No. 2 clear and better paeeh 55.50 
OP? A WU oe aici cas Sepenes $17.00 $ 9.00 ogg a EEE a eta nesta” ee. 
Sten Do ip and better s. g. 39.00 38.00 38.00 Slash Grain FI 
SELECTS— a te PS See io etwas” ened as rain Fioorin 
Bantr. “C* “pS 1x6” No. 3 onal better s. g. it 00 agate. wens , : 
Ix 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’... .$84.00 $79.00 $63.00 TOA WE: Ose ecce vores. gt lad "**** | 1x4” No. 2 clear and better........ éscccns .- 39.00 
ite er ree epee ade Se see pe 72.00 Stepping Mek 3 CIA ccc cdesectevcccese vtaeaewe -. 35.00 
EM. co®iden nike isin’ Cheng eek he J 39. .00 ad 
1x18” and wider............-. 99 3:00 94.00 $9:00 No. 2 and better clear..... 67.00 veers teen ~ we ; F senag and better... WARE $3.00 
5/4, 6/4x4” and war., 10 to 20’ a7, 00 92.00 80.00 —— ee ee i aw 
C/E GUE WAGER os. 0scevereecn ver 99.00 94.00 82.00 | 1x8 and 10”.............0. 56.00 54.00 ..... Vertical Grain Stepping 
SHop 82S, F.0.B. CH1caco— Casing and base.......... CHAO eseccr -atuon 1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better.......... 65.00 
6/4 and 6/4 $32.00 $07-00 $37.50 nantes Finish 
ee . Di. ° ” 
a! ti Re Ai Re eth Lome ie 95.00 77.00 47.50 | 4 a 2 and better.... aoe 36.00 37.00 | No. 2 clear and better............. ota daas 60.00 
n straight orders for ‘‘No. 3 shop and better” eae ae ae eee cm. 
without specification as to amount of each grade, 1x4 ao H and better.... + a 35.00 res Ceiling 
deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $2. iii aia ka Pe ay Yh a ; “"*** | 5x4” No. 2 clear and better..... ‘vexiadaqa 38.00 
WEST COAST SPR CE Drop Siding Was BS CIR ic vtccccswecctancdueseqnsee 31.50 
U 1x6” No. 2 and better..... 41.00 40.00 40.00 | 14” No. 2 clear and better......-+.+++++- 39.00 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Boveeeeeeeeeceees BT.50 cee ee tenes INGES CIO meso vada cccadeubucddesssede 35.00 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 10.—The following are Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 Drop Siding and Rustic 
nee or : 2 aarp 19.50 19.00 ..... 
prevailing here today: 1x12” “No. 2 41.00 
Finish, 1x12 $78.00 1 6sWevckentekacus duets WE  dcasa  ahade 1x6” No. 2 clear and better...... wetmtae tine ae 
ree we ee eens 68.00 Dimension, No. 1 sae We. BS CIO 6sieccidetncddcnsscccessceds 36.50 
Bevel siding, %x4...................2. 22... 39,00 | 2X4”, 12 and 14’........... 18.50  ..... 18.50 Miscellaneous ttems 
Lath TOC Serre ore Te ag Plank and —s ‘Timbers Fir di ‘ 
sie eae cateale hh dhendne Kagehn inde le 5. ” 6’. S4S..... 21.5 : r dimension— 
Factory stock, i PR errr rr rece. 40.00 ost br - 16” er = congdlailere 14-foot or shorter........ waaduedadss Rail B list 
5 40.00 | 3x12”, 12 to 16’, S4S..... | RR asada er . rs 
ERODE Timbers, 32’ and Unde 16- to 20-foot, over list.......+.sseeeceeees $1.00 
| Uke chaie btm 48.00 ae, a LE AID 26.00 53. ere 22-foot and longer, over list..... éudawuddas j 
EE SOR Vertical Grain Fir Shop Boards, off Rail B list......... eksimedareiae 208 
Common rough dimension...........+.+00 - 25.00 8/4 Select 5 AE Ra fe TO ll eS ee ne see Bras TMNT oc novice ccccvccdcsccéecscssccaaea List 
MIA DGE: GOONS « crociniss-0 0 scibees ee oie danas Oe SR | ay Renee EE): . wthsinay sin obitate 6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... 3.00 
SE GR ives cicwwedecs dav beews 20.00 Oi Basa keaeerwiadecans eer Fir lath, per thousand, dry.......+...... «cee San 
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CROSS TIES 


Chicago, Oct. 11.—The following cross tie prices 


prevail, f.0. b. Chicago: 
Untreated 
White Southern 
Oak Sap Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, o 9-inch face..... $1.60 $1.05 
No. 4, 7x8”, , 8-inch face..... 1.50 .95 
No. 3, 6x8”, es 8-inch face..... 1.35 85 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8 , T-inch face..... 1.25 15 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8": 6-inch face..... 1.10 .65 
Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress 20 cents less than 
white oak. 
A ~ roo fir cross ties, all sizes, $42 per thousand 
eet. 
Switch Bridge 
Ties Plank 
EEO TIOK: ic ite din sty. 000s oie esol $48.50 $46.00 
Ret oak 5c. 6.3. Sis 55s ke ae 45.00 42.00 
RE. sinvcs bors cores ok 45.00 45.00 





St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9.—The following cross tie 
prices prevail, f.o. b. St. Louis: 


Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face... .$1.47 $1.19 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.... 1.35 1.04 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.... 1.13 94 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, T-inch face.... 1.04 .84 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face.... .92 70 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
white oak, ror] 


Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 
Wy ROMA: cab dp ose seen die Sonaee $43.00 $43.00 
OO ORE 66s sk si bSS sob csecsnneser 40.00 40.00 





FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Oct. 7.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, western hemlock and cedar 
for the week ended Oct. 7: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Tae 


we 0.2 No.3 
C&Btr.C&Btr CaBer. C&Btr. 
RS sik ace $58.00 $48.50 1%4x3”... - $70.00 
i 4.00 00 1%x4”.... 58.00 50.00 
AED vcsiae 55.00 47.50 11%4x6".. - 60.00 60.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
OOO $39.00 $36.00 114x3”....$51.00 $40.00 
ee 39.00 36.00 14%4x4”.... 48.00 40.00 
a - 42.00 40.00 144x6”.... 50.00 40.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
p Ae A Ce Sp | re $66.00 $56.00 
Ea; Le BBO 256 10: 1 sccececeensese 68.00 58.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
ORE at re ais Wins cates s Hag lee an ewe eR aIeE $55.00 $49.00 
OR ER re eer eee 56.00 50.00 
oll 5, DN sess nino de rece caved 57.00 61.00 
Bee stil vs. Gas wie is PINs Eo F's FSH IDOE 59.00 53.00 
; ra 194x5, a ee 60.00 54.00 
PEE REA oe eee 61.00 55.00 
oe a Sx4, 8 ONE 1S? occ cccseview ews 66.00 60.00 
Ceiling, CREB and C&EV, and Partition 
SS (Oe. $36.00 $31.00 SEER” coca $39.50 $34.50 
ee 38.00 33.00  5i50-6 41.50 36.50 
ae 36.50 31.50 %3x6"..... 36.00 31.00 
ae 39.00 36.00 TRO" ve0<-s 46.50 39.50 
, Drop Siding, Rustic 
OO" 60% 2 $27:00 $24.00 32567 00020: $41.00 $38.50 
REE 604% Ee 2 UR 2g 48.00 45.00 
Fir Battens 
le: 2.) a Ree S +. Fe? 0; Ge ceccce $ .95 
ig il: ee | ee: Se 1.00 
Lath 
ee CINE 5. isn. ook ods hbo eran seus $ 4.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 
com. com. 
nd 2, fcr a © © | a rr rr $18.00 $15.00 
Sata dcee nale epee VERO RE Rees 16.00 13.00 
os 6 RO Oe ne cee S000 22,00 
ae” RUN S06 tio 0 04-5 aise: wie ere. acb-his KOT 17.50 14.50 
RN cy OMOUNRE 0.5.65, Faaale 4010s Be 048 8 88 90% 18.00 15.00 
1% x8, and BO SOGRIE” «ois cc beesGeanees 20.00 17.00 
Maite piesa We weslal oie sibs arlene wate 18.50 15.50 
inxs BAO inicio sgenetsanbes poces Sao S650 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
CN i wisn ni ricaccweheon sense $20.50 $17.50 
SE Ope Meee OO saidiseseey iia eas 20.00 17.00 
3x MOOT > sors b ope eh sy besos eee Ree 20.50 17.50 
3x10, CRC EERO cthrituvcinerenesees 21.50 18.50 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com. 
2x3, 2x4”..$19.50 $16.50 2x14”..... $22.00 $19.00 
2x6, 2x8”.. 19.00 16.00 > | 23.00 20.00 
| 20:00: 17.00 2238" 0... 25.00 22.00 
2. Aa 20.50 17.50 2x20"..... 27.00 24.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
Oe acess $18.50 $15.50 re $21.50 $18.50 
re 19.50 16.50 , re 22.50 19.50 
| ee 20.50 17.50 Le 24.50 21.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com. com. com. com. 
6x 6”....$22.00 = 00 18x18”....$26.00 $29.00 
10x10”.... 23.00 26.00 20x20”.... 27.50 30.50 
14x14”.... 28.50 26.50 22x22”.... 29.50 32.50 
16x16”.... 26.00 29.00 24x24”.... 31.00 35.00 
Common Timbers, 12x12” 
34 to 40’..$25.00 $28.00 72to 80’.$53.00 $56.00 
42 to 50’.. 31.00 34.00 82to 90’. 63.00 66.00 
52 to 60’.. 37.00 40.00 92to 100’. 73.00 76.00 
62 to 70’.. 43.00 46.00 
Railroad Ties, Rough 
eT oe OE aM: Ua $17.00 
MMe anni Silas cas Sis DAROO ON Beeps aun <cewreiee 11.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, SiS or Shiplap 
— 1 Mea, 2 No.1 No.2 
om. com. com. com 
1x2 & 3”. $1. 00 $14.00 1% & 1% 
SS re 15.00 12.00  , ee. $19.00 $16.00 
SS 15.50 12.59 x6 & 8”. 17.50 14.50 
1x8 & 10” 14. 50 13.50 x8 &10” 18.50 15.50 
SRS 64:05 00 14.00 x12”.... 19.50 16.50 
1144x2 & 3” 20.50 17.50 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
7 ee $17.50 $14.50 i1x10”..... $19.00 $16.00 
|S ee 18.00 15.00 1x12”..... 19.50 16.50 
UT 32003 19.00 16.00 
Flume Stock 
rr $21.00 $24.00 THAIS? ood $23.00 $26.00 
TRO” «was 22.00 2600 1x12”..... 23.00 26.00 
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CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 7.—The following 
are average f.o.b. mill prices on California 
pines: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. hy 00 Common— 
ee 75 pe eee $ 47.60 
ok ae 78:60 ee 33.8 
No. 3 clear..... 81.85 ere 23.45 
Inch shop ...... 46.25 No : ee 17.50 
No. 1 shop..... 68.55 We Bacicaceni 8.20 
No. 2 shop..... 48.70 %", on width. 12.55 
No. 3 shop..... 27.90 Form stock. 19.80 
C&btr. short. 59.50 MEG <cueccnce 25.10 
Ce 39.60 No. 1 dimen.... 25.70 
Sugar Pine —- ‘ ae 
Nos. 1 & 2 elr. be 4 75 r. Dev... . 
@ gelect........ 9.60 Ch eee 42.95 
No. 3 clear..... ss oh rr 31.35 
Inch shop ..... 48.95 C&btr short.. 27.90 
No. 1 shop...... 84.70 Stained ...... 31.40 
No. 2 shop...... 52.15 Bee Kev eeexe 75.30 
No. 3 shop...... $3.55 Pan 
C&btr. a. 59.50 NVhite pine $ 90.70 
Stained ........ 77.20 Box 
Cedar ENG: ivecccewece $ 20.45 
otiveneeecnetes $ 24.30 Pl isdevwccuccaa See 
White Fir Mountain Pine 
~ 3 com. —_ iia «SOEs .90 
it Scandia snore 85 
© Ae + 00 yee : presage: 74.35 
No. 1 dimen.:.. 23.35 GON . oes 
Douglas Fir 000 htttetnesssees iy 
re ...$ 51.00 Lath 
Glee teins cuees 17.25 No. 1 pine......$ 7.20 
Ties & timbers. 26.70 No. 2 pine...... 5 
Dimension ..... 13.70 Se” Me cicdedar 1.30 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 7.—Eastern prices, f.0.b. 
mill, are: 
Per Square Per M 
4 Bunches 4 or 5 Bunches 
First GraDEes, STANDARD STOCK 


Extra stars, a8 areata $2.55@2.59 $3. seas. 25 
WEStre. StF, G/F. occ ccns 2.75 3.4 
Extra clears ........... 2.92@2.96 * a5@3, 70 
POrrects, B/S. ..cccdiceve 3.49 
po ear 3.24@3.27 : i3@4. 50 
PGPIGGTIODD: ciccecviagwsve 3.72@3.76 5.05@5.10 
First GRADES, RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 
Extra stars, a8 See areere $2.63 $3.30 
Peres Stare, 6/2...6..%. 2.83 3.55 
Extra clears ........... 3.12@3.16 3.90@3.95 
oT rere rrr 3.53 4.40 
os cae ns oboe’ 3.31 4.55 
POPGGtiOn®. 6.c6ssccceeee 3.79@3.83 5.15@5.20 


SECOND GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 
Common stars, 6/2..... $ "se 63 $ .70@ .80 


Common stars, 5/2..... 75@ .83 -95@1.05 
Common clears ........ fi 64@1. 68 2.05@2.10 
BriT1ISH COLUMBIA STOCK, SEATTLE MARKET 

poe. 1 mews Saenger » ere $3.70@3.80 
Po 2.3 + a ae | Se 3.65@3.69 4.55 @4.60 
murckas €U. Bibccicvices 3.56 4.90 
Perfections (U. S.)..... 3.94@3.97 5.35@5.40 
XX 6/2 16 (Canadian). . -@.. 1.85@1.90 
wm 6/2 16 CU... Boise cas 1. 87@1. 95 . sos. 45 
XX eurekas (U. S.)..... 1.59 

XX perfections (U. S.). 1.66@1.70 3 30@2. 35 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 7.—Log quotations: 


Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 
Strong. 

CEDAR: Ten persone pene, eae. Weak. 
HEMLOCK : mm 2, $ $12. Steady. 

Spruce: No. 1, $05: "hc *9, 3.53. No. 3, $13. 
Steady. 





[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 10.—Log quotations: 


CEDAR: $23. 
YELLOW is, $24, $17 and $12. 


RED Fir 
Spruce: $24, $18 and $12. 


HEMLOCK : $12, $9 and $8. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 41 


(@aeaeaeaeaeaeaan, 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 9.—Inability to get 
sufficient supplies from western mills has led 
the retailers of this section to turn more to 
northern pine. While trade in the aggregate 
is not large, the mills of this territory are 
getting more than their usual share. They are 
Selling lumber faster than they are cutting, 
and faster than it is possible to ship. The 
car situation is getting gradually worse. The 
city building demand has fallen off, but in- 


dustrial buyers are still in the market, es- | 


pecially for low grade boards. 




















Followin 
fires in 


Lumbermen’s 


These fires were started by the 
railroads, at that time in the hands 
oftheGovernment. Afterthreeand 
one-half years of litigation a por- 
tion of the amount paid on these 
losses has been collected from the 
United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 


This refund has been returned 
to our subscribers whose deposits 
shared in the loss. The keeping 


R. A. Long Building, 


Cash, ‘ 
High Grade Bonds, 








FAIR PLAY AT EVERY TURN 


in the wake of disastrous forest 
innesota in 1918 heavy losses 
were promptly paid by the 


Alliance 


Future Alliance subscribers will receive at every turn the same fair 
treatment that has won the confidence of lumbermen everywhere. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE Si11,555,839.26 


U. S. EPPERSON UNDERWRITING COMPANY 


ATTORNEY IN FACT 


701 Wilcox Building, 
RESOURCES AVAILABLE FOR PAYMENT OF LOSSES:— 


Underwriting 


of separate and individual ac- 
counts made possible the return 
of a proportionate share even to 
those’ whose accounts had been 
liquidated. A subscriber of many 
years’ standing writes:— 


“It is indeed a pleasure to be a policy 
holder in an organization whose method of 
dealing with its clients is FAIR PLAY AT 
EVERY TURN. We assure you we appre- 
ciate very much receiving this check.” 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


$1,103,658.85 
$1,184,535.23 




















Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The northern pine 
market holds firm after its recent advance and 
stocks in some grades have been considerably 
depleted. It is difficult to get new lumber in, 
owing to car shortage. Low grades are selling 
better than they were a short time ago. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 9.—A steady 
consumption is making itself manifest. While 
there is no surplus in any of the grades, dealers 
are finding a heavier demand for barn than the 
other items, active building operations being 
credited with the increased call for some of 
the poorer grades. No change in prices is 
reported, quotations holding firm. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—Demand for northern 
pine is stronger because the mills are getting 
some business that ordinarily would go to the 
western pine mills. Lower grades are up $1 
to $5 and fine common $5 to $10, above early 
summer levels. Wholesale yard stocks have 
been considerably depleted. Inquiry for box and 
crating lumber is particularly active and quota- 
tions show a tendency to stiffen on higher 
levels. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Oct. 9.—Canadian stock is pretty 
well cleaned up, and the winter cut will be 
$2 or $3 above the prices asked a year ago. 
A good deal of spruce is coming from Canada 
and New England by water, but rail shipments 
have fallen off to almost nothing. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—Eastern spruce trade 
is active. The market is firm. Quotations, rail 
shipments, 8-foot to 20-foot lengths: 8-inch 
and under, $45; 9-inch, $46; 10-inch, $47; 12-inch, 
$49. Random is in good demand. Quotations: 
Provincial—2x3 to 2x7, $30 to $32; 2x8, $38 to $40; 
2x10, $40. Maine—2x3 to 2x7, $33 to $34; 2x8, 
$40; 2x10, $40 to $41. There are few chances 
to buy at the lower figures. Retail yardmen 
show a pronounced inclination to build up their 
stocks. Recent inquiries for spruce boards 
promise improvement and prices are rather 
firmer. It is still possible to find covering 
boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, for $31, but 
good makes bring $32 to $33. Matched, 10- to 
16-foot, clipped, are $35 and $36. 
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Timber 


Loans 
For Lumbermen 


An organization with more 
than 40 years experience 
in handling 


TIMBER PROPERTIES 


James D. Lacey 


Timber Company 


New York Chicago Seattle 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 























“It’s all in the Hitch” 





Patent applied for 


Where Can You Buy Cheaper 
Lumber Hauling Equipment? 


We challenge anybody to go out and buy _—up to eight tonseasily. You buy the Ford- 
equipment that will haul as much lumber, son from your local Fordson dealer. All 
at as low cost, and as satisfactorily, asa we sell are Our Attachments—.an auto- 
Fordson tractor equipped with Our Special matic hitch, rubber tired wheels designed 
Attachments. by us especially to do industrial hauling, 

For one-third of the cost of most two-ton _ radiator protector and tongue attachment. 
trucks, you have equipment that will haul Let us tell you fully about our proposition, 


Automatic Hitch Solid Tire Wheels 
Complete with safety Rear 40’’x7’’ Front 24’’x3%”’ Radiator Tongue 
back-bumper Complete Protector Attachment 


$250.00 $275.00 $12.50 $7.50 


All Prices F. O. B. St. Louis. 


Industrial Tractor Equipment Co. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Safety Devices for Fordson Tractors 


4915 Daggett Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 9.—Producers are 
getting ready for woods operations and facing 
probably higher costs of logging. Prices of 
their product will have to go up, but for the 
present the market is featureless. There is 
little doing in ordinary post sizes, but the large 
sizes are selling freely where they can _ be 
supplied. Small poles are moving very slowly, 
but there is a fair call for larger sizes. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 11.—There is a scarcity of prac- 
tically every item of northern hardwood stock, 
basswood and birch becoming really hard to 
find. The demand for both southern and north- 
ern hardwoods is good, but lower grades are 
not selling very readily. Automobile manufac- 
turers are still large buyers of elm; implement 
and wagon factories are in the market for 
gum. Prices are stiffening right along on most 
items, common and-better sap gum having ad- 
vanced $3 to $5 a thousand within the last week 
or ten days. Maple is in.a strong position 
and birch is firm in price. Furniture buying 
still continues brisk. There has been a spurt 
in the demand for oak for the manufacturer 
of flooring. Business in yard stock has been a 
little sluggish of late on account of the arrival 
of delayed shipments. The car situation in 
the South is worse than that in the North. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 9.—The factories seem 
to be affected by the railroad situation, which 
is hampering them in getting materials of all 
kinds, and in shipping out their products. Busi- 
ness therefore is light, but so are stocks, and 
the market is in a strong position. Some of 
the northern producers are actively logging al- 
ready, expecting a good demand in the spring. 
Prices are strong in upper grades. 





St. Louis, Oct. 10.—There is a fairly good de- 
mand for southern hardwoods, altho there still 
is a great handicap to the trade in the railroad 
situation. Cars are difficult to get, and the 
movement is slow. The furniture trade is the 
heaviest buyer. Only a fair amount of business 
is being placed by automobile manufacturers. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 10.—Hardwood men 
say there is considerably more hardwood busi- 
ness in sight than can be handled by the mills, 
owing to the car shortage. Wagon manufac- 
turers and other consumers who have been 
practically out of the market for the last two 
years are operating on reserve supplies and are 
again beginning to put on inquiries for stock. 
The mills have a good supply of logs and could 
quickly clear up their order files if the rail- 
roads would move their output. Furniture 
factory buyers are active and there is still a 
big demand for house trim. There also is a 
good: call for low grade stock. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 9.—The quest for sap 
gum, No. 1 and better, continues strong, while 
some fair orders for No. 2 were placed during 
the week. Certain other hardwood items are 
in better call, and some have advanced. Ash, 
oak and gum are mentioned oftenest in this 
connection. Car shortage continues to give 
trouble, but is less severe. 


New York, Oct. 9.—There has not been much 
increase in demand in the last week. Chestnut 
and poplar are in more active call than other 
grades. No. 1 common chestnut select is selling 
at $77 and No. 1 common poplar select at $67 
to $70. Oak flooring is in good demand and 
prices are holding very firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The hardwood trade 
is hoiding up well and some yards call busi- 
ness excellent. Dealers are somewhat hampered 
in getting stocks in, but most of them have 
Ipretty good assortments. The shortage of 
cars causes some delay to shipments from yards, 
but embargoes are not as serious as in some 
sections. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 10.—There is a fair de- 
mand for hardwoods for immediate needs, but 
shippers in the Appalachian range find it almost 
impossible to get cars. There have been some 
advances in southern Mississippi Valley hard- 
woods in the last week. Premiums are some- 
times paid for immediate delivery. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 9.—Demand for hard- 
woods is holding up well and trade is showing 
some increases as traffic conditions improve. 
Retailers are still the best customers but fac- 
tories making boxes, implements and furniture 
are not far behind. ,Some worth while railroad 
orders have been booked. Retail stocks are not 
large, and in many cases are broken. Lower 
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grades of oak, poplar and chestnut are stronger, 
and basswood is also showing more strength. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—There is an active and 
growing demand for hardwood lumber from prac- 
tically all classes of consumers here in New 
England. Transportation conditions make it 
impossible to fulfill contracts within the required 
time. Nearby stocks command generous bonuses. 
For ordinary business in FAS, inch, quotations 
are: Ash, white, $105 to $110; basswood, $90 to 
$100; beech, $80 to $85; birch, red, $140 to $155; 
sap, $115 to $130; maple, $90 to $100; oak, white, 
plain, $120 to $135; quartered, $155 to $160; pop- 
lar, $130 to $138. Hardwood flooring is in 
active demand and prices are very firm. Quota- 
tions, 13/16x2%-inch, clear. Plain white oak, 
$112 to $114; maple, $103.50 to $104.50; birch, $98 
to $99; beech, $89 to $90. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 9.—The Hardwood move- 
ment is hampered by railroad embargoes. All 
indications point to a more active inquiry, with 
the trend of the quotations upward. Foreign 
stocks are very low and purchasers are 
certain to be forced into the market soon. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 11.—There is a fairly good 
demand for hemlock, but stocks are not any 
too plentiful. All shippers have to secure per- 
mits to load cars, and embargoes seem to be 
getting worse instead of better. Prices are 
firm, with a higher tendency. 


‘New York, Oct. 9.—Water shipments have 
eased off a little in the last week, for no apparent 
reason. Wholesalers report that big cargoes 
are on the way or loading. The hemlock dealers 
are making the most of the scarcity in other 
lumber. Prices are expected to advance very 
shortly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 11.—Hemlock has been 
holding steady in price and a few mills are 
raising quotations. There is much competition 
from southern pine and retailers are unwilling 
to pay advances. The mills do not have large 
stocks and get few cars. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 9.—Prices con- 
tinue to advance as dry stock becomes less plen- 
tiful under the heavy demand. The mills report 
little dry stock, and the wholesale yards that 
have seasoned lumber are finding sales made 
without much squabbling over quotations. 
Lengths of 18 feet and over are commanding 
higher prices than at any time since the war. 
The base price reported on retail sales for the 
last few days was $42, which is approximately 
$3 in excess of wholesale quotations. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—Demand for hemlock 
is generally spoken of as fair, and prices are 
somewhat firmer. Several important interests 
producing eastern hemlock boards have an- 
nounced advances. Good clipped boards, 10 to 
16-foot, are scarce, and none are now available 
for less than $35, Boston rate. Several makes 
are quoted at $36. Low grade hemlock is rather 
firmer and not so easy to find. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 7.—Fir prices are steady 
to strong, notwithstanding that now and. then 
there are sales of straight carloads at slight 
concessions. This seems to be true for the 
present of long dimension, which is reported 
to be accumulating. Car material continues 
to be exceptionally strong. Mixed carloads of 
stock command high prices. Fir logs are firm. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 7—Prices are pretty 
well maintained on all grades of fir. There is 
a healthy California demand, especially in San 
Francisco, Oakland and Los Angeles. There is 
some congestion on the wharves at San Pedro 
owing to scarcity of cars to haul lumber to the 
yards. Production has increased at the northern 
mills, with rail shipments somewhat curtailed 
by cart shortage. The Atlantic coast demand 
is holding up well. Random is bringing $23, 
flat, San Francisco, and comparatively little 
is being shipped unsold. 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 11.—There is no particular 
change in the Douglas fir situation. Transit 
cars are pretty well cleaned up. Dealers in west 
Coast yard stock have not been buying much 
during the last week or ten days, and quotations 
have shown a little weakness. Demand and 
inquiry for special stock hold up well, the fea- 
ture being the buying by car repair shops and 
railroad companies. Shipments are coming thru 
in fairly good shape. Prices are very firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 10.—The fir mills 
‘continue to get a good line of business out of 
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4118 So. Halsted St, 


The Tractor that Cuts 
Lumber Handling Costs 


By enabling fewer men to handle 
the mill output, by eliminating slow 
mules and their drivers, by reducing 
the wear and tear on tramways, by 
hauling bigger loads with greater dis- 
patch, Mercury Tractors cut lumber 
handling costs to a minimum. 


In one mill a Mercury handled 
3,350,000 feet of lumber in one month 
at an average cost of 3.1 cents. If you 
are interested in reducing your lumber 
Two of a fleet of Mercury Trac’ handling costs, you ought to get the 
ber Co. Warren, Ark. Here facts about the Mercury. 


mill to yard, yard to planing mill Ask us to mail you a catalog. 


Mercury Manufacturing Company 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


























Your Lumber Bills 
Figured in a Jiffy 


No longer need you waste mental energy 
and valuable time in figuring pieces of 
lumber into board feet and then board 
feet into dollars and cents. 


The Meilicke Lumber Calcu- 
lator is designed specifically to 
do this work — to do it without 
effort, accurately and in a frac- 
tion of the time it now takes. 


With a Meilicke in your office, you'll 
have much more time and mental energy 
to give to constructive selling and development of 
your business along the more profitable lines. You 
can’t afford to be without a Meilicke. 


The Meilicke Calculator Co. 


Makers ot Reliable Efficiency Devices 
932 Wrightwood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 







WiItTHouT obligation, we 
shall be glad to send you 
details of our 10 day free trial 
offer and to send you full 
information about how the 
Meilicke Lumber Calculator 
works, who is using it, etc. 
Send for the facts today. 
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A Trainload of N. C, Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


possesses all of the qualifications that have made N.C. Pine the favored 
building material in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. We've 
steadfastly upheld its quality through perfect milling and careful grad- 
ing; and the modern equipment of our mills today, together with vast 
holdings of virgin timber, insure you a quality of lumber for many years 
to come in every way up to the past standards of “Goldsboro N.C. Pine.” 


TELECODE USED. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT, Washington, D. C. 














N. C. Pine 


manufactured from this virgin 
growth timber will build up your 
business and prestige just as it has 
maintained CAMP’S reputation for 
high quality lumber. Try it next time. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
MILLS :—Arringdale, Va. Franklin, Va. Wallace, N.C. 


DAILY CAPACITY: 
Saw Mills 600,000' Planing Mills 400,000! 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Buildin 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
GEO. W. 1}? Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 

WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: ‘Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
AMP, Manager 


“There’s None Better Than Camp’s” 





this market and prices generally remain firm. 
There are still car troubles, with no surplus 
stock on hand, so that the market remains 
largely on a transit basis. Mill representatives 
here say the car situation shows some im- 
provement in spots. Railroad business is re- 
ported to be fairly good. 


New York, Oct. 9.—Douglas fir prices are 
holding up splendidly and the market is in all 
respects better than it has been for six months. 
No other item in lumber has benefited more than 
fir from the fine weather that has greatly pro- 
longed the building season. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The fir market is 
strong and wholesalers report that mill prices 
have been holding up well. It is difficult to 
find any large amount of stock or to get prompt 
shipment from any of the mills. Buyers are not 
willing to place orders ahead to any extent. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—Demand for Douglas 
fir is really good for the middle of October. 
Prices are holding firm. Large shipments of fir 
and hemlock are on the way. Clear spruce and 
Port Orford cedar are in moderate demand at 


firm prices. 
WESTERN PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 7.—There is a con- 
tinued demand for California white and sugar 
pine, with a general scarcity ef dry lumber 
in No. 2 shop and better. No. 1 white pine shop 
is almost out of the market and prices show 
an advancing tendency. A lot of stock at mills 
is sold ahead. Cars are getting scarce at mills 
which had been well supplied. Some small 
mills will soon close down, and production for 
the season will probably be short of last year 
by 25 percent. 


Chicago, Oct. 11.—The demand for western 
pines is sufficient to take care of the available 
stocks. Shipments are being delayed by car 
shortage, and being tied up in transit. Mill 
stocks are somewhat broken, with the lower 
grades rather scarce. Prices are beg firm, 
with 6/4 No. 1 shop quoted at $80, and No. 2, 
$65. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 10.—Lateness of the 
season has slowed down the demand for shop 
lumber a little, the buyers now concentrating 
upon getting shipment on orders already placed. 
Eastern business has held up better than west- 
ern. Yard trade also is slackening a little. 
Prices remain very firm, as stocks of high grade 
items are very low. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—It is becoming so 
hard to get certain grades and sizes of western 
pine here in New England that many buyers 
are paying higher prices for northern pine, 
or endeavoring to find suitable country pine 
produced here in the Northeast. Common 
grades of Idaho white pine are in active demand 
on the following basis: 


1x} 106 148 
No. 1 com.$76.50@77.00 $77.50@78.00 $76.50@77.00 
No. 2 com. 70.50@71.00 71.50@72.00 69.00@69.50 


1210 1%”12 
INO: 2 COME ay 55 554-000 $79.50@80.00 $83.00@83.50 
INOS 2° COM 0 5:05:05:50:0505% 69.00@69.50 71.50@72.00 


New York, Oct. 9.—Inquiry in a number of 
directions today disclosed a serious shortage 
in all western pine stocks, and meanwhile mill- 
work plants are clamoring for supplies. Rail- 
road embargoes have hit arrivals a hard blow. 
Prices are extremely firm but no advances have 
been reported very recently. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 11.—California pine lum- 
ber is in good demand, and it is easy to dispose 
of all transit stock received. Lumber continues 
to come in very slowly, so that consumers have 
trouble in getting enough to fill their needs. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 11.—Redwood orders continue 
to be placed in good volume, the demand coming 
from all sources and centers. Mill stocks of 
dry lumber are still pretty low. Shipments 
are fair, considering the car situation in Califor- 
nia which, while not nearly so acute as in 
the South, is beginning to cause some trouble. 
Prices are firm at the recent advances. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 7.—The California 
redwood market is very strong, with prices 
holding firm on practically all grades, and show- 
ing an upward tendency. Production is about 
normal and dry stocks are light. There is a 
great shortage of dry clear with the mills sold 
ahead on eastern and export business. Cars are 
not so plentiful. Water shipments are being 
made on a good scale. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 10.—Industrial demand 
continues a big factor in the market, tho not 
so heavy as it was. Retailers still want siding, 
but find it hard to get, especially wide sizes. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—Wholesale distributers 
report numerous inquiries of redwood, but actual 
orders are more or less restricted by the im- 
possibility of promising quick deliveries. Prices 
are holding very firm. Retail stocks have been 
depleted. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Oct. 9.—For a time it looked as 
if rail conditions had improved greatly, but 
another slump in arrivals has occurred. There 
are plenty of buyers waiting for every ship- 
ment that comes thru unsold. Some orders are 
very far behind, with no hope of deliveries 
in sight. Prices have not increased perceptibly 
in the face of the shortage. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The North Carolina 
pine market is unsettled and demand shows 
some decline. Cars are arriving which have 
been held up in transit and occasion lower prices 
to avoid demurrage charges. Retailers are 
generally filling their immediate needs only. 
Flooring and edge: stock are holding firm, 
while some other items are off about 50 cents to 
$1 or so. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—The New England 
market for North Carolina pine is firm and 
demand is fairly active. Rough edge, 4/4 under 
12-inch, is about $5 to $7.50 higher than it was 
in early summer. Little desirable lumber is 
offered for less than $65, and very good kiln dried 
stock is priced at $70 by some sellers. Quota- 
tions: Flooring, B rift, $88; C rift, $74; B&better 
flat, $64. Partition, B&better, $64. There is a 
strong demand for shortleaf roofers. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 9.—Tho the season of the 
fruit and vegetable packers is drawing to a 
close, demand for North Carolina pine keeps 
up in a gratifying manner. Wholesalers state 
that they can get all the business they are 
able to take care of with present car supply. 
Building operations continue to absorb impres- 
sive quantities of shortleaf. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, III., Oct. 11.—The demand for southern 
pine from the retail yards is not as brisk as 
recently, but the call from the car companies, 
railroads and industrials is fairly good, and 
prospects are for a good volume of business dur- 
ing the next thirty to sixty days. The car situa- 
tion is becoming more severe. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 10.—Retailers in this 
market are meeting most of their immediate re- 
quirements for southern pine in buying transit 
cars. The smaller mills are putting out a good 
line. As a general rule the cars are being sold 


at prices somewhat under those now being - 


quoted for mill shipment. Numerous. small 
price advances have been made by the big mills 
in the last week, especially on uppers. There 
still is an advancing tendency on the left hand 
side. The right hand side is not so strong, but 
strong enough to make firmness a character- 
istic. The demand for lumber on mill shipment 
shows a gradual tapering off, but order files 
still are heavy, and southern and southwestern 
demand is taking surplus stock as fast as it 
accumulates. Railroads are taking car material 
in good quantities. 


St. Louis, Oct. 10.—Wholesalers report an im- 
provement in the demand for transit cars. 
There has been no change in prices. No. 1 com- 
mon dimension is the strongest item. There 
has been weakness in 2x4-inch 9- and 10-foot 
No. 2 common and better, too many cars being 
in transit. The market on 1-inch stock is bet- 
ter. Yards have not any too much stock on 
hand, and they report a fair business, with pros- 
pects good. The shortage of cars is the strong- 
est factor in the trade. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 9.—Slight decreases in 
bookings, shipments and cut are indicated by 
mill reports for the week, tho local commenta- 
tors report prices firmly held, inquiry brisk and 
a good volume of business available where 
prompt shipments can be made. The car situa- 
tion has improved in spots. 


New York, Oct. 9.—Demand is heavy and de- 
liveries are wanted immediately. Wholesalers 
are unable to meet this situation. Mills are pil- 
ing up stocks against the day when transporta- 
tion conditions are satisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 11.—Southern pine demand 
has fallen off, as lumber held up at junction 











naturally tends toward "Long- 
Maturity Loans." Merchants, who 
can “turn their capital" quickly, 
borrow on "short paper." A 
Lumber Manufacturer with fixed 
assets in timber and mill facili- 
ties can avoid many difficulties 
by "funding" his scattered 
liabilities ina serial, sinking 
fund bond issue, at Long Maturity. 


We are specialists of 30 years' 
experience in this field and are 
at your service. 


Baker Fontes Company 


Successors to Lyon, Gary & Company 


Portland, Oregon 
Yeon Building 


Chicago 
208 South La Salle Street 








points has been getting thru to destination. Re- 
tailers have been able to get concessions on ac- 
count of the fairly good supply of transit cars. 
They are unwilling to wait for mill shipment or 
to buy except for immediate needs. Prices in 
some grades are off $1 or more from a week or 
two ago. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—Prices of southern pine 
are very firm and demand active. There are so 
many retail yards here in the Northeast in 
urgent need of various items that sellers are 
successful in asking firm prices for about any- 
thing they are actually able to deliver. A rift 
flooring is so hard to obtain that definite prices 
can not be given. Other longleaf items are 
quoted: Flooring, 1x4, B rift, $90; C rift, $78; 
B&better flat, $66. Partition, Bé&better, $67. 
Roofers are offered at different prices, but any- 
one able to get No. 2 common, 1x6, for less than 
$33 is doing very well indeed. Longleaf dimen- 
sion is in active demand at strong prices, much 
comes forward by water. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 9.—The Georgia pine 
movement has increased in consequence of im- 
proved transportation. While ‘mill construc- 
tion’’ stocks are no more active, other assort- 





ments are in demand. Most plants seem to have 


- orders enough to keep them very busy. Stocks 


at the mills continue light. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 10.—With the clearing 
up of congestion on the southern lines, a good 
supply of transit cars has been received in this 
territory. Prices have become steady. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 9.—The market develop- 
ed no new feature for the week, according to local 
report, prices, demand and character of orders 
continuing pretty much as they were. The car 
situation is somewhat improved pro tem. 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 11.—The demand for all 
grades of cypress is pretty fair, the transpor- 
tation situation acting as the main deterrent 
to a larger volume of business. Industrial 
buying is the feature of the market. Some 
red cypress items are plentiful, but others are 
still scarce, notably 1%-inch 18 to 20-foot tank 
stock, all ‘“‘A” items, all items of “‘D” finish, 
No. 3 common and lath. Prices are very firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 10.—Cypress inquiry 
has been very good the last week. but not 
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much business has been placed. The inquiry 
seems to be more for the purpose of getting 
a line on the market for future business. Fac- 
tory stock is moving and country trade is 
holding up well. 


St. Louis, Oct. 10.—For red and yellow cypress 
there is only a fair demand. Gulf coast mills 
are still well booked with orders. Demand for 
yellow cypress has improved, due to the strength 
of No. 2 sap gum and southern pine. 


New York, Oct. 9.—Water shipments of cypress 
have been abnormally heavy since transporta- 
tion difficulties arose, but stocks are not what 
they should be. There is a heavy demand 
for building lumber and it is being met after a 
fashion. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 11.—Cypress trade is fair 
and the market is holding about steady. There 
is no movement of transit stock to this market, 
and dealers report little difficulty in supplying 
trade from yard stocks. 





Baltimore, Md., Oct. 9.—A gradual improve- 
ment in the distribution of cypress is reported, 
and buyers show a tendency to increase their 
orders. Shipments of southern stocks are, of 
course, still being made direct, while North 
Carolina cypress arrivals take care of local re- 
quirements. The level of values is firm or 
somewhat higher. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—There is an active 
demand for cypress and the market is very 
firm indeed. Retail yards are particularly in- 
terested in finish and partition. Cypress roofers 
continue to attract favorable attention at firm 
prices. The present tendency is strongly toward 
the higher figures in the following range of 
quotations: FAS, 4/4, $103 to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to $121; selects, 4/4, $85 
to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, $90 to $96; 8/4, $102 to $107; 
shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $70; 8/4, 
$73 to $78. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 10.—There is fair amount 
of cypress business moving. The traffic situation 
is much improved. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 7.—Cars are tighter, busi- 
ness is slower, creating a sort of stand-off in 
red cedar shingles. Prices are about the same 
as those quoted a week ago. Fully half the 
mills have closed down, and those operating 
are running on high priced logs, cutting what 
they have on hand, with no apparent intention 
of piling any more stock than is necessary. 
Shingle men who feel that the situation is 
improving slightly note that the spread in prices 
is now 4 to 10 cents, whereas the spread when 
the market is badly shot is frequently 25 cents. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 9.—Demand for 
shingles is quiet and, altho shipments from the 
Coast are light because of the car shortage, 
offerings of transit cars are ample to take care 
of the trade. Prices are steady now on account 
of west Coast conditions, tho locally the feel- 
ing is not so strong. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 10.—The shingle market 
shows little change, demand being slow and cars 
not easy to dispose of. At the same time, Coast 
buyers wire here that the market there is 
stronger. Prices quoted here are around $3.70 
for clears and $3.30 for stars. There still is 
a heavy demand for siding and prices remain 
firm and unchanged. The demand for lath 
is very good but supplies are hard to find. 
Straight car orders are not taken by southern 
pine mills. Southern pine lath are now quoted 
at $6.30. 


St. Louis, Oct. 10.—The shingle market is 
dull, as far as this territory is concerned. The 
present price, Pacific coast base, is $3.70 for 
clears and $3.25 for stars. 





New Orleans, La., Oct. 9.—Cypress shingles 
continue in brisk call, with prices unchanged 
but firm. Both cypress and pine lath are re- 
ported selling well. Cypress lath quotations 
rule unchanged, while pine have advanced 25 
cents to 50 cents by some reports. 


New York, Oct. 9.—There is a big demand 
for spruce lath, and prices advanced slightly 
within the last week. Red cedar shingles are 
also in active call and fair stocks are being 
maintained. Generally speaking, shingles and 
lath are in much heavier demand now than they 
were a year ago, and prices are substantially 
higher. 











Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 11.—Prices on shingles 
are a little lower than they were a week ago, 
with extra clears quoted at $5.54 and stars at 
$4.83. Transit cars are not very numerous, but 
in sufficient supply for the needs of the trade. 
The large volume of building operations has 
made it necessary for retailers to make pur- 
chases, but they are averse to buying ahead. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—Demand for shingles 
has been rather quiet. Within a few days there 
have been sales of the best British Columbia 
XXXXX brands, rail shipments, at $6.46. Stand- 
ard brands of white cedar extras are $6 and 
clears $5. Spruce lath seem firm at $9 for 14- 
inch and $10 for 1 5/8-inch. Some demand $10.50 
for quick delivery of the wide. Offerings are 
comparatively light. Furring is about steady 
at $32 to $33 for 1x2-inch. Spruce clapboards 
are scarce and very firm despite light demand. 
Quotations: Extras, $120; clears, $115. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 9.—The lath market is 
especially active. Stocks remain of modest pro- 
portions. The quotations for both shingles and 
lath are about where they have stood for some 
time, tho here and there some advances on 
the old list are realized. 





Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 9.—Shingle trade is 
rather quiet and prices are still weaker. Re- 
placement orders are generally small. Receipts 
are larger as transportation is easier. Red cedar 
extra clears are quoted at $5.50 to $5.60, and 
extra stars at $5.20, Columbus. Other varieties 
are also lower. The lath trade is strong and 
prices continue at high levels. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—Common grades of 
mahogany have sold heavily and deliveries are 
several weeks behind orders. Piano manufac- 
turers are in the market for substantial quan- 
tities and furniture factories are showing more 
interest. Both solid mahogany and veneers are 
being bought extensively by phonograph makers. 
There is an excellent demand for inside finish 
and panelling. Wholesale quotations: 











Plain—— Figured 
FAS No.1 No. 2 FAS No.1 No. 2 
O78: cache buses $185 $155 $105 $200 $165 $115 
5/4, 6/4 & 8/4190 160 105 200 170 115 
10/2 One 13/4:-210 175 1240 2.0. scse scve 
BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—Boxboards and shook 
are now in fairly active demand at steady to 
firm prices. Some boxboard and shook manu- 
facturers have bought considerable North Caro- 
lina pine, northern pine and some western pine. 
For ordinary square edge pine boxboards, inch, 
$35 is now. regarded as a moderate price; some 
attractive stock brings $40. Round edge pine, 
inch, is quoted at $30 and up. Mixed lots of 
inch are offered at $25 and thereabout. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 7—The demand for 
white pine box shook continues. Box factories 
and sawmills are turning out shook as fast as 
they can. Grape shipments are being delayed 
by shortage of refrigerator cars. There is a lit- 
tle easier situation on shook, but demand will 
keep the factories busy the rest of the year. Box 
lumber is scarce and high. 


LINE SHAFTING EQUIPMENT CATALOG 


A new condensed catalog No. 43, 734x514 inches, 
on line shafting equipment, has recently been is- 
sued by the Medart Co., of St. Louis, Mo. This 
catalog, which contains 192 pages, presents facts 
about the most generally used line shafting equip- 
ment, without any attempt to exploit all the prod- 
ucts of the Medart Co. The aim has been to state 
dimensions, details of construction and list prices 
in a way to enable engineers, designers, mechanics 
and power users to plan installations of and pur- 
chase the equipment described. In addition to 
what is shawn in this catalog, the Medart Co. 
manufactures Medart bar turning machines and 
efficient machines for straightening and polishing 
metal bars and tubes of various kinds. 


The Medart Co. states that it may be freely con- 
sulted about any problems relating to the mechan- 
ical transmission of power, and the planning and 
use of power transmitting equipment. Such prob- 
lems will have the careful consideration of trans- 
mission engineers and specialists, whose advice and 
suggestions are based on more than forty years’ 
experience with the distribution of power. 














Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

’ 25 cents a line for one week. ; 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
15 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

h make one 





Heading counts as two lines. 
No Sooney except the heading can be ad- 
m > 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received iater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 








WHEN YOU HAVE SCRAP IRON AND METALS 
For sale or need rail or pipe, communicate with us. 
KNIGHT IRON & METAL CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale Department when 
you want to sell anything used in the lumber industry. 
omnes yal LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, . 








WANTED 
FIRST CLASS GENERAL MANAGER 


For our new planing mills, working 200,000 feet per 
day. Conceded by the best judges to be one of the 
best equipped and most thoroughly up-to-date plants in 
the south. No novice need apply, but a good position 
for the right man with capacity and experience and a 
good knowledge of the lumber business. A healthy and 
ideal city in which to live, with good schools and 
churches and high-class people to mingle with. Address, 
giving experience and references, “SOUTHERN PINE 
LUMBER,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 


Must be first class American familiar with tropical 
woods. Man who can speak Spanish preferred. Steady 
employment the year around. Must come at once. Good 
climate and logging conditions. 

Address “C, 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 





NOTICE 
Are you looking for employment? 
When answering advertisements do not send your orig- 
a a of recommendation. Best to send copies of 
the letters. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 


For Retail Lumber Yard in a fast growing city. Must 
be a good executive, experienced in administration, sell- 
ing, estimating, and collecting and be able to furnish Al 
references. Unless your record will bear investigation, 
do not reply. A good opportunity for the right man. 
Reply in own handwriting, giving references, experience, 
age, present employment and salary expected. 

FIVE POINTS LUMBER COMPANY, Jackson, Tenn. 


OPPORTUNITY 
For high-grade men in estimating, billing, detailing, 
manufacturing and record departme:.is of large modern 
daylight factory doing extensive volume of custom build- 
ers’ mill and cabinet work. Only men with proven abil- 
ity need apply. Give full experience, references and 
salary expected. Correspondence confidential. 

FREDERICK R. GERRY COMPANY, 
Peltz St. and Schuylkill River, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To advertise. We can help you sell Machinery, Engines 
and Boilers, Rails, Locomotives, Cars, Timber and Tim- 
berlands, Lumber, Shingles and Lath, Lumber Yards, 
Planing Mills, Factories, Woodworking Plants, Logging 
Equipment, Camp Supplies, Automobile Trucks, Horses 
and Mules, Wagons and Carts, Sawmills, Cutover Tim- 
berlands, Farms, Electric Equipment, Sash, Doors, Boxes, 
Crates, Hose, Pipes, Chains, Belting, etc. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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